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aiid so, by A.lahab4d and tke Gangetic valley, to tlie City 

Palaces. If he takes the southern branch instead, he 1(011 
be landed at Hdgpiir, a city in the very heart of India, and its 
present terminal station. Between these two branches lies a 
triangle of country in which is situated the western half of the 
highlands I speak of. Prom its western extremity, in the 
fork of these lines, the naountainous region extends eastwards 
for a distance of abont 450 miles, with an average width of 
about 80 miles. 

The general level of what may be called the plains of 
Central India has here, hy gradual, and to the traveller 
scarcely perceptible, steps, reached an altitude of about 1,000 
feet above the level of the sea; and he will rise but little 
higher than this at any point on the lines of railway. So 
soon, however, as he leaves the railway, and proceeds a few 
miles towards the interior of the triangle, he will begin to come 
on ranges of hills, at first generally low, but in places attain- 
ing at once a height of about 1,000 feet from, the plain ; and 
beyond them peaks and plateaux will present themselres evi- 
dently of much superior elevation. Taheys will everywhere 
he found penetrating the hihs, by following which he may rise 
gradually to these higher regions ; and soon he will exchange 
the rich cultivation of the flat land throngh which the rail- 
way passes for unreclaimed waste and rugged forest-covered 
steeps. 

He win now find himself in a region where aO. is chaos to 
the unguided traveller ; where hill after hill of the same wild 
and undefined character are piled together ; where the streams 
appear to run in all directions at once; and it wiU not he 
until he has traversed the whole region, or closely studied a 
map, that some method will begin to evolve itself, and the 
geography become plain. He will find that at a height of 
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aljout 1,000 feet abore tlie plain, that is of a.l)oiit 2,000 abotte 
the sea, the Mils have a teadency to spa* ad out in the form ct 
plateaux; ; some comprising the top of only one hill and a 
small area; others like a group of many hills, vhieh support, 
like buttresses, on their summits, lai‘gc level or niuhilatiiig 
plains. From these again he will find shooting n]) still higher, 
a good many other solitary flat-topped hills, rofiehing the 
height of nearly 3,500 feet; some of which in like manner 
unite into plateaux at about the smne elevation. Yet higher 
than these, hut never assuming the character of a plateau, he 
will see here and there a peak rising to neairly 5,t)00 feet above 
the sea. 

As is usual, the inhabitants of tire hills tlunnselveH have no 
general name for the whole chain; each indi\'i<lu!.il hill or 
minor range being called by a local name clijriv(Hl Irom the 
nearest village, or the species of tnre it liciars, or a god, or a 
river, or some other accidental circiimstaiic.c. The iJiiKliis of 
the plains have several terms for its dilFcrtuit sections, ealliug 
the most easterly the Mylcal, the centre the .Mdlntdt'o, and the 
western the Sdtpxira hills. Geographers have applied the 
name Sd,tpiira to the entire range ; and the name is perhaps as 
appropriate as any which could be selcctt'd. 

■ The watershed of those mountains varies in dinsetion in 
their several sections. In the extreme east the .rang<^ t<!rmi- 
nates in a hluff promontory witli a precipitous fa(‘.(‘. to the 
south, throwing the whole of the drainage’, of a vast area 
towards the north. This is the cradle of the Nurhadu river, 
wMch soon leaves its parent hills, and flows Ihrough a wide 
valley of its own along the northern face of the range. In the 
centre the range culminates in the bold group of the W jlhd- 
deos, crowned by the Puchraurree peaks, throwing the drain- 
age almost equally to the north and south, the former into the 
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^‘larbada and tlie latter into tlie God4vai‘l.' The western sec- 
■^on (tlie Satpdras proper) is cleft in two by a "deep Yalley, 
and drains inwards, forming the river Tdptl, whicli, libe the 
Narbadd, flows for but a short part of its course ■within the 
hills before it leaves them altogether, and runs along their 
southern face to the sea. Such, however, is the tortuous for- 
mation of these mountains, that their streams frequently sur- 
prise one by turning short round in their courses, and making 
off towards the wrong river, as if they had suddenly changed 
their minds. The drainage of the great central M4hddeo 
block is a striking example of this. Two s'treams rise near its 
southern face, the D^nwh and the Sonbadrd. Both flow 
nearly south, away from the NarbadS, for a short way, when 
the former turns to the east and the latter to the west. Pre- 
sently, however, they find two vast cracks in the range, 
and turn sharp to the north, passing through them, to the 
northern face, where they unite and fall into the ISTarbadi 
after all. 

This extensive region emerged from the outer darkness 
that shrouds the early history of such immense tracts in 
India only within the last three centuries. Before then we 
have nothing to grope by in the thick darkness hut the will-o’- 
the-wisp lights of tradition, and the scarcely more reliable 
indications of a fe-vv ruinous remains and vague inscriptions. 
The aborigines have never possessed a written language, and 
the Blind'd races, who have within the last few centuries 
peopled the valleys that surround and interpenetrate the hills, 
have allowed their hterature to remain the monopoly of a 
priestly caste, whose very existence was hound up in the 
necessity of falsi fyiiig all history. Their only -writings -rhieh 
wear even the remotest semblance of history — ^the Mdhd- 
hharat and Edmdyan epics — speak of all India south of the 
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Jamn^ as a vast wilderness inliabited. by hostile demons a:^ 
snakes. Eeligions lermits of the norttera race are desciib® 
as dwelling in leafy bowers in their midst;, while heroes arrd 
demigods wandered ahont hke knights-enantj protcctijig the 
devotees from their hostile acts, which seem more like the 
pranks of frisky monkeys than the actions of human beings. 
The snakes and demons have been coiijcittm-cd, with some 
probability, to have been the hlack aborigines of tbe conntiy, 
and the scenes of the epics to ponrtray the gradual advance 
of the Aryan race and rehgion into their midst. The wander- 
ing Edjds are frequently described as allying themselves in 
marriage with the daughters of the potent demons, and so far 
the poems agree with what is otherwise shown to be probable. 
Nothing like a coimected historical narrative is, however, to he 
extracted from the mass of Brahminical fiction ; and whatever 
value such materials may yield to the investigation of the 
histo]^ of the Aryan or conquering races, they are worth 
nothing as bearing on that of the wild men of the wilderness, 
who are throughout regarded as being as much beyond the 
pale of humanity as their country was beyond the Aryan 
pale — the land of clearings and the black antelope. 

We have a few a,rchitectnrrrl remains and inscriptions that 
tell of Aryan chiefs holding power in parts of the NarhadA 
valley and the central plateaux, between the 5th and the 1 4th 
centuries. But who and what they were, and what was 
really their position, their is notHng to show. Eemains of 
rehgious edifices ^ surrounded by fortifications point to the 
probabihty of their having been the heads of isolated bands of 
the warlike caste, protecting settlements of missionary priests, 
and peAaps, by superior courage and arms, bolding in nominal 
subjection tbe aboriginal tribes around them. Traditions exist 
0 a pastoral race, to whom is- attributed every ancient build- 
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ir^ ttat eaanot be otherwise aecotmted for. It is Hglily pro- 
bable tkat the cow was ■unknown to the aborigines before it 
■was brought by their Aryan invaders. Tradition wo^uld 
probably fix on so striking a feature as the possession of herds 
by those early colonists ; and th'us it does not seem necessary 
to suppose the existence of any peculiar pastoral people, dis- 
tinct from other Aryan settlers in these central regions. 

B^ut what these early immigran^ts may really have been is 
unimportant. For, when first the hght of ■true history breaks 
upon the country, at the period of its contact ■with the invad- 
ing Mahomedan in the 1 4th century, all of them had ceased 
to have any separate existence. Most probably they had been 
absorbed in the great mass of the aboriginal tribes who sur- 
rounded them : and 'we find the country then called by the 
name of G6nclv4n4, from the tribe of Gdnds 'who chiefly 
inhabited it The petty tribal chieftainships, into which, there 
is reason to believe, it had formerly been di-dded^, had then 
been united into' three considerable principalities, under the 
sway of chiefs ■whom all the evidence we have proves to 
have been of mixed aboriginal and Hindfi (Efijpiit) descent. 

■ Architectural remains, and the recorded condition of the 
country at the time mentioned, show that these httle king- 
doms had acquired a considerable degree of stability and 
development ; and it has often been wondered how a tribe of 
such rnde savages as the Goads could have reached a stage of 
civdiza'tion at that early period so greatly above anything they 
have since shown themselves to he capable of. The explana- 
tion seems tb lie in the circumstance mentioned. The real 
estabhshers of these courts, and introducers of the arts, "were 
not G6nds but Hindfis. 

It is the custom in all families which trace their lineage 
to the fountain-bead of Hindii 'aristocracy among the Rfijpfifc 
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clans of Efijasfchii]! to retain, like the Celtic chieftains of oW 
own country, family hards, whose duty it is to record |ci 
a genealogical "volnine, and recite on great occasions, tie 
descent and family tdstory of their patrons. Tlie bardic 
ofl&ce is hereditary, and ■where the lineage of the family is 
really ancient the hard is generally also a descendant of 
the bards of the original elan. Often he is the chief bard 
of the clan itseK, and resides with its hereditary head at 
the family seat in hiijastliiin, visiting at intervals the cadet 
branches of the house to record their donaestic 'events. la 
G6ndw4nd numerous chiefs now exist who claim either a pure 
descent from Edjpdt houses, or- more frequently admit their 
remote origin to have sprung from a union between some 
Edjpiit adventurer of aohle blood and. one of the daughters of 
tbe aborigines. Few of them are admitted to be pure Eiijphts 
by the blue-blooded chiefs of Rdjastlidn ; but all have their 
bards and genealogies. These, like such documents in all 
countries, often go back to fah'ulo'us times, •and are overlaid 
with modern fiction ; hut the legendary portion of the hardic 
chronicle can generally be separated with little difficulty from 
a solid residue of probable fact. 

The general conclusion, to be drawn from the evidence of 
these -writings, supported as they are by tradition and later 
history, is that durmg tie 14th and ISfch centuries, and it may 
be even earher, a great immigration of the Rdjpiit clans took 
place into the country of the aborigines. The Mahomedan 
invaders of Upper India were then pressing hard on the 
country be-tween the Granges and the Farhad^ rivers occupied 
by the Rdjputs ; audit -was doubtless the recoil from them that 
forced these colonies of E£jpiits south'wards into the ■wilds 
of Central India. Here it would seem that they generally 
formed ma-trimonial alliances -with the indigenous tribes. 
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Thfe superior qualities of the Aryan race would soou assert 
til 4 m s elves among sucli inert races as tkese aborigines ; and 
there is little doubt that before the arrival of the Mahomedans, 
not only the heads of what have been termed the Gdnd king- 
doms, but also many of the subordinate chiefs, -were far more 
Hindi than aboriginal in blood. The unfailing evidence of 
physical appearance supports these indications of tradi- 
tion. Most of the chiefs possess the tall well-proportioned 
figure and light complexion of the Hindi, but allied with 
more or less of the thickness of hp and animal type of 
countenance of the pure aborigine. The mass of the tribes 
on the other hand are marked by the black skin, short squat 
figure, and features of the negretto race of humanity. Between 
them are found certain sections of the tribes, who would seem 
to have been also imbued with something of the foreign blood, 
though in a less degree than the chiefs. Like the latter they 
affect much Hindd manners and customs ; and it is probable 
that they too are the result of some connection in long past 
times between immigrant Aryans and tbe indigenous tribes. 

The Hindil proclivities of the chiefs appear to have early 
led them to encourage the settlement in their domains of 
colonies of the industrious agricultural races who had already 
reclaimed the soil of Northern and Western India. But no 
very extensive arrival of these races would seem to have 
occurred previous to the estabhshment, early in the 17th 
century, of a strong Mahomedan government, under the 
great Akber, in the surrounding countries. The impetus 
giA^'en to the development and civilisation of the dark 
regions of India by the wise rule of that greatest of eastern 
administrators can never he over-rated. Before the absorption 
into his empire of the minor Hindi! and Mahomedan states, 
their history is one of a continuous lawlessness and strife,: 
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and tte further we investigate, the more certainly we percfeive 
that political order, tie supremacy of law, sound priuciplco of 
taxation, a wise land system, and almost every art of civilised 
government owe their birth to this enlightened ruler. Hij 
treatment of these nnsettled wilds and their people was 
marked with the same political wisdom. Vhile, in the sur- 
rounding countries, which had already been in a measure 
reclaimed by Hindi! races, he everywhere broke up the feudal 
system, xmder which strong government and pci'inaiicnb im- 
provement were impossible, he asked no more from the chiefs 
of these waste regions than nominal submission to his empire, 
and the preservation of the peace of the realm. Those on his 
borders he converted into a frontier police, and the rest he left 
to administer their country in their own fashion. Acknow- 
ledgment of his supremacy he insisted on however ; and in 
case of refusal sent his generals and armies who very soon 
convinced the barbarous chiefs of their powerlessness in his 
hands. The inauence of his power and splendour rapidly 
extended itself over even this remote region. The chiefs 
became courtiers, accepted with pride hnperial favours and 
titles, and in some eases were even converted to the fashion- 
able faith of Islam. 


A vast development of the resources of these centra] 
regions Mowed the coming of Ahher. A great highway 
etween Upper India and the Deccan was established through 
a gap m the Sitpdra mountains. A vast city arose in the 
apk walley, which became the seat of government of thf 
southern province of the empire. Armies marching to ant 
ho, and the retmues of a great court, brought with them i 
demand, before urleard of, for tie necesariea and th, 
Wies of Ife. Tie open country, nnder the mle of Akk 
rapdly reclatoed by Hindd mmigm,nte, aniTing eimnl 
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taaeously from, the nortli and from the -west. !Nor were they 
lon^ in exteading into the fat lands of the great •valleys in 
the territories of the Gcind princes. The redamation of the 
heavy lands of the Naxbad4 valley, and the country now 
known as the Bern’s, had probably been entirely beyond, the 
resources of the aboriginal races. The immigrants brought 
with them the necessary energy and the necessary resources ; 
and from this time a process commenced which resulted in 
the wholesale deprivation of the indigenous races of their birth- 
right in the richest portions of their country, and the establish- 
ment therein of the arts of agriculture and commeree. 

The Gdnds retired to the higher plateaux and slopes of the 
central hills, where their hunting instincts, and mde system 
of raising the coarse grains on which they subsist, co-uld still 
find scope ; the more extensive plateaux were also soon 
invaded hy the aggressive race, and their level black soils 
covered with crops of wheat and cotton. These elevated 
plains are surrounded by belts of rugged unculturable country 
which remaiaed in the possession of the aborigines ; and thus 
ere long the tribes -were not only snirounded but interpene- 
trated by large bodies of Hindds. 

The Brdhmdn priest accompanied the ■warlike Rdjpiit and 
the industrious Eindfi peasant to their new country; and 
brought with him the worship of the Eindii gods and the 
institution of caste. hTo separation from the holy mysteries, 
of his faith was demanded from the immigrant. Not only 
was he persuaded that he was still under the protection, of the 
old gods ; hut the gods themselves, and all their belongings, 
were bodily borne into exile along with their votaries. New 
scriptures were revealed, in which the religious myths of the 
race were transplanted wholesale, and fitted, to local names 
and places. The Narhadd became more holy as a river than 
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the Gauges. Tke momtain. of Kailas, tlie fabled heavep. oi 
Siva beyond the suovs of the Himalaya, jutted to heave|i in 
the peahs of the Mhhadeo range. Krlshn4 aud Rhind passed, 
their mixaeulous boyhood, and achieved their legendar]"- feal^: 
in these central forests, instead of in the groves of Math# 
and the wilderness of Hindr^han. Some remarks viU k’ 
offered in another place on the social and religious hi(l.in;nii; 
of this contact with Hindiiism of the aboriginal races vto; 
retired before the invaders. A few remained in the country; 
occupied hy the Eindfs, chiefly in the position of ngrii-ulLuj'al 
serfs, of watchers of the villages against the inroads of theii 
wilder brethren or of wild beasts, of hewers of wood, pre- 
vented only hy the mdes of caste from being also their 
drawers of water. A social status was assigned them beloT 
that of ah but the onteasts of the other race ; and they were, 
compelled to segregate themselves in humhle hovels, beyond 
the limits of the comfortable houses and homesteads of the' 
superior castes. 

The semi-ahoriginal principalities of Mandl^ Deogarh, and 
EiherM, which included the whole of this higliland region, 
were thus permitted hy the policy of successive MahomedaE: 
rulers to maintain a little irksome feudatory position, unti 
the Mar4th4 power began to supplant that of the Moghuls in 
the latter part of the 18th century. Then the irrepressible 
hordes of the Deccan, having swallowed up the more settled 
do mini ons of the Moslem, began to overrnn also the country 
of the G6nds. Before the close of the century the three 
kingdoms had been entirely broken up, and are heard of no 
more in history. They seem to have at no time been more 
than a feudal agglomeration of numerous petty chiefsliips ; 
and on the min of their heads they resolved themselves again 
into the same elements. The conquest of the Mar^this 
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assumed little of a practical character in the interior of tie 
hills, the mountaineers continuing to T\’age against them a 
desultory -warfare from their fastnesses. The present century 
hrohe -with the commencement of that “time of trouble,” 
when the leaders of the Mar4thd confederacy began to puarrel 
over their spoil, and entered on a deadly struggle for territory 
and power. The financial straits of the Mardthh chiefs 
now led to wholesale disregard for all rights of property 
inconsistent with their demand of a rack-rent from every 
acre of the soil commanded by their troops. The hill-chiefs 
were now reft of the last of their possessions in the plains ; 
corrupt and overbearing farmers of the land-tax seizing on 
the last of their accessible resources. Then they took to the 
Mils with their tribes, and turned their hands against the 
spoiler, till the name of Gdnd and Bheel became synonymous 
with that of hill-robber. Whole tracts came to be distin- 
guished by the title of the “ country of robbers.” There is 
not a district in all that long frontier bet-ween hill and plain 
where tales are not still related of the sudden downswoop of 
bands of hillmen on the garnered harvest of the plains, of 
bloodshed, torture, and blazing villages, and of the sharp and 
savage retaliation of Marhthd mercenaries. A little tributary 
of the Thpti river that comes down from the hills of Ghvil- 
garh is still called the “ stream of hlood,” from the massacre 
in its valley of a whole tribe of Nahals, man, -vomaa, and 
child, by a body of Arabs in the service of Sindid ; and many 
similar tales have been related to me -when travelling in the 
hills. Then, if not before, every pass in the hills -was crowned 
by a. fortified post of the mountain men, and every inhabited 
village of the plains by a wall of earthwork and a central 
keep. Then, too, arose the organised bands of mounted 
plunderers who have been called Pind4ris — ^Ishmaehtes of 
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ttese central regions, who, like the vulture, sallied forth from, 
their fastnesses in some secluded wild to gorge on the jre|: 
struck down by a notler land. Thenceforth., for nearlj 
twenty years, the hill-tribes, Piadhrl plunderers, and lawlesi' 
Marhthh soldiery, with their daggers at each other’s throat^: 
were unanimous only in robbing the husbandmen of the plainj,; 
who ploughed their fields by night with swords and matci- 
locks tied to the shafts of then ploughs, or purchased peact' 
by heavy payments of blackmail. Vast areas of the conntrji 
that had been reclaimed by their industry were again aban-i; 
doned to the jungle and the wild beast ; and only round tie' 
walls of fortified villages, witlin wlicl the people and tick 
herds could retreat in time of need, was any tillage main' 
tained at all. 

In the year 1818 this unheard-of anarchy was terminated' 
by our final success against the Marathhs, and the oxterni illa- 
tion of the Pinddri bands. But we entered on the possession' 
of our new territories to find them almost desolated by v 
quarter of a-century of the utter absence of government, with 
the hiU population fi:en 2 ied by the excitement of a life of 
plunder, and branded with the character of sawage and in| 
tractable foresters.” The Sdgar and hTarbadd territories, as- 
the northern half of the country was then called, were a(>' 
quired by us in full sovereignty after this war. The southen 
portion remained nommaUy the territory of the feudatory 
Bdjd of Ifdgpur, but had long been under British administratioB; 
when, in 1854, it too was annexed on failure of heirs. Thei 
Gavilgarh hills, in the extreme south-west, formed part of* 
the Nizam’s territory of Berdr ; but that also has for manji 
years been under British management. 

With the establishment of a strong government the hill- 
men soon proved how greatly they were maligned when 
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described as “ savage aud intractable.” Since they first came 
under our rule there has not been an outbreak among them, 
of the least importance ; and, on the contrary, they have long 
since gained the character of being a remarkably submissive 
and law-abiding people. The chiefs were early secured in 
their feudatory position, with the full proprietorship of sxich 
territories, both in the hills and in the plains, as they conld 
establish a title to ; and for many years they were left almost 
to themselves in the management of their internal affairs. Our 
early administrators were too folly occupied with the work of 
restoring prosperity in the open country to have much time 
to spare for the Glond aud Ms wildernesses ; and thus we find 
that the interior of their country remained an almost unex- 
plored mystery up to a very recent period. . 

Two and a half centuries ago the great Akber knew nothing 
of the Gdnds but as a “people who tame lions so as to make 
them do anything they please, and about whom many won- 
derful stories are told;”* and within the last twenty years 
even they hare been described as going naked, or clothed 
in leaves, living in trees, and practising cannibalism. “So 
lately as 1853, when the great trigonometrical survey of Tndin. 
had been at work for half a century, and the more detailed 
surveys for some thirty years. Sir Erskine Perry, addressing 
the Bombay branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, wrote, — 
‘At present the Gbndwfind Mghlands and jungles comprise 
such a large tract of unexplored country that they form quite 
an oasis in our maps. Captain Blunt’s interesting journey in 
1795, from Benares to Edjamamln, gives us almost all the 
information we possess of many parts of the interior.’ ” f Till 

* Gladwin’s ‘ Ayeen Aklieree,’ toL ii. p. 59. 

t ‘ Introduction to tli© Central Pxoyinces Gazetteer,’ by Charles Grant 
Esq,, C.S, 
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witlim a few years, ‘^mexplored” was written across Tait,; 
tracts in our best maps ; and, tbougk lying at onr very doors,:' 
unexplored in reality they were. With few exceptions, tb; 
civil officers of tkose days never dreamt of p-m (idiny tb; 
hilly portions of their charges ; and the writer is accpuaintej 
with one district containing some 3000 sq^nare miles of forest: 
country, and inhahited ty between 30,000 and 40,000 abori*: 
gines, in which one ofacer held charge for eleven years with-: 
out once having put foot within this enormous territory. At 
accounts of such tracts were filtered through Hindu or Maho- 
medan subordinates, whose horror of a jungle, and its un- 
known terrors of bad air and water, void beasts, and general 
discomfort, is such as to ensure their painting the country and 
its people in the blackest of colours. 

But a new era dawned on these dark regions, when the 
conscience of the British rulers of India was awakened to 
the wante of their great charge, after a rehelhon which nearly 
ousted them horn their seat. Along with many more im- 
portant provinces, this secluded region felt the benefit of the 
impulse then given to the a dmin istration of the empire. That 
great civiliser of nations — ^the iron road — ^was to be drives 
through the heart of its valleys ; and Manchester had pro- 
phetically fixed an eye on its black soil plains as a future' 
field for cotton. Something stronger than the divided and 
limited agency of the several local officers who had beer 
sitting stni over its affairs was wanted for the guidance of a 
country and a people who possessed all the elements of a 
rapid progress. Accordingly, in 1.861, were constitnted what 
have since been known as the Central Provinces, under the 
chief commissionership of Mr. (now Sir Eichard) Temple, of 
the Bengal Civil Service. 

Then were seen strange sights in that unknown land ; when 
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distaat valleys and mountain gorges, that liad heard no other 
sound than the woodman’s axe, echoed to the horsehoofs of the 
tireless Chief, and his small knot of often weary followers ; 
when the solitary Gdnd or BygA, clearing his patch of millet 
on the remote hill-side, was astonished by the apparition, 
on some commanding hill-top, of that veritable “Govern- 
ment” (Sirkar) in the flesh, which to him and his for 
several generations had been an abstraction, represented, 
if by chance he ever visited the district head-q_uarters, by a 
“Saheb” m his shirt sleeves, sitting in a dingy office smoking 
a cheroot ! 

A Chief who thus, by dint of hard riding, insisted on seeing 
the requirements of the country for himself, was not long in 
perceiving that the highland centre of the province, with its 
extensive forests and mineral wealth, its limitless tracts of 
unreclaimed waste and scanty half- wild population, and its 
great capabilities for the storage of precious water, was worthy 
of a principal share of attention. It had already been wdiis- 
pered by a few that its forests, calculated on by the projectors 
of the railway lines, then being constructed through the pro- 
vince, for their supply of timber, were likely to prove a broken 
reed, having been already exhausted by a long course of mis- 
management; and one of the first steps taken was the organi- 
sation of a Forest Department, for the detailed examination 
and conservation of the timber-hearing tracts. An officer* 
who had already interested himself in the question, and had 
travelled extensively in these regions, and who was admirably 
fitted fox the task by physical qualities, and the possession of 
that faculty of observation which is not to be attained by the 
labours of the study, was selected as superintendent of the 

* Captain G. F. Pearson, of the Madras Army, now Conservator ia tlie 
Provinces, 
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ae'w d.6partiB6Dt. During tlic five siicc66d.ing yours seveial 
quort'fnunusfui, were imxemittingly employed in the 
exploration of the 36,000 square miles wMeli may be taken 
to be the area of the centra,! hills, besides doing mnch to ex- 
amine an almost equally extensile tract of loxv-lyiiig forest in 
the south of the province. In later years the regular civil 
officers of the district, those employed in the land rewenue 
settlement, surveyors, missionaries, and many others, have 
traversed many parts of these mountains ; and a great mass 
of information respecting their physical character and in- 
hahitants has been accumulated, which, although of very 
unequal value, is yet a mine of useful ore from -which much 
good metal may he extracted. Much of this has already been 
printed in the form of official lleports; and recently the 
cream of it has been abstracted into a Gazetteer of the Central 
Provinces, the Introduction to which, frorh the pen of Mr. 
Grant, late Secretary to the Chief Commissioner, is a resume 
of the history of the province, admirable for its conciseness 
and research. Good maps of all but the remotest tracts have 
also no-w been made available; and statistical information of 
all sorts is annually prepared with mnch care and made public 
by the Government 

My design, then, in thus venturing before the p-ahlic, is not 
that of attempting to rival these most complete official docu- 
ments in accuracy or extent of information, hut rather to pre- 
sent, in a more popular and accessible form, the lighter and 
more picturesque aspects of a country in which an ii ioi-ons-iiigh’ 
large section of our countrymen may be expected to take an 
interest, now that two railways, carrying most of the pas- 
sengers between India and England, pass for several hundred 
miles within sight of the hills of Cdndwani,. Though most of 
what I shall have to say is founded on, or corroborated by, my 
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own observa-tion during many years of accjuaintance 'witli tlie 
region described, I shall not refuse to avail myself of well- 
authenticated material collected by others. _ 

The highland region is comprehended -within eleven of the 
nineteen districts into -which, the pro-vince has been subdivided 
for administratwe purposes. A portion of most of these dis- 
tricts lies also in the adjacent plains, either to the north or 
south of the hills, a judicious arrangement which combines in 
one jurisdiction the hill and the plain people -who have deal- 
ings together. The total area of these districts is, in round 
numbers, 44,000 sipuare miles, of "which about 11,000 are 
under cultivation, and the remainder -waste. Where such 
extensive mountains are included, it will not be surprising to 
find that of this large unreclainaed area, about 20,000 sipnare 
miles are estimated to he wholly incapable of tillage, the 
remaining 1 3,000 heiug probably more or less fit for improve- 
ment. These figures are obtained by the ret-urns of the 
department employed in -what is called the “ settlement of the 
land revenue.” * 

Few- readers will require to be told that in India the great 
mass of the land has always paid a tax to the Government 
(which is really of the nature of a. rent-charge which had never 
been ahenated by the original proprietor of all land — the 
State) ; and in these provinces most of the hdl-chiefs even 
were found, on the country coming into our hands, to be liable 
to the land tax, -which in their case, ho-wever, was usually a 
very light one. During the times of anarchy which preceded 
our rule, the proper amount of this tax had become very un- 
certain, the assessment in fact having -very much resolved 
itself into a straggle between the rulers and the mled, “ that 

* Tlie writer served far three years as setfcleraent officer of one of these dis- 
tricts, and can youcli for the geaeral accuracy of the statistics. 
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they should take who ha,Te the powder, aad they should keep 
•who can ” It was also by no means clear in many eases from 
whom the tax should be demanded, rights of property in land 
having fallen greatly into nlnyaiico during a period when to 
claim the proprietorship was to invite spoliation and oppres- 
sion. Our strong and eq[uahle rule so greatly fre 

arts of peace that population soon began to press npon the 
immediately available land ; and this circumstance, together 
•vdth the nooderation and certainty of onr land taxation, soon 
bestowed on property in land a value which it had never 
before possessed. Pdval claimants then began to bring for-rard 
conflicting, and often long-dormant, claims to possession ; and 
the courts established for the ordinary business of the country 
were soon swampoed hy the number and complexity of these 
cases. It was found, too, on inq[uiry, that there had never 
really existed any clearly recognised right of property, in our 
sense of the term, which -would give the agricultural classes a 
real interest in the improvement of then- lands, while many 
classes of persons had been allowed to exercise very undefined 
powers over the whole of this immense area of unreclaimed 
land. The culturable wastes were hecoming much in demand 
by enterprising settlers, a demand which the shortly expected 
opening of the country hy the railway promised to largely 
increase. Such operations were clogged hy these uncertain 
claims, and thus the progress of the country was in danger. 
The forest (Question also became urgent, timber being required 
in large quantities by the railways, while a fear arose of the 
impending exhaustion of the whole forests of the co'untry. 
Nothing eotdd he effected in this direction either, tmtil the 
question of title in these wastes should he determined. The 
Government then determined to appoint special officers for the 
settlement of all these ma-tters in every district of the province ; 
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aad after ten years of hard vork they hare now been set at 
rest. Few persons can conceive the amount of personal 
labour, in the field and in the office, involved in the settlement 
of one of these districts. Every village and hamlet has to be 
visited, and every acre of land appraised and assessed; the 
title of every claimant to any interest in the land has to be 
investigated from the beginning of time ; and finally a minute 
and accurate record of the whole process has to be drawn, up, 
to form the substantive law for the disposal of future cases in 
the civil and revenue courts of the district. The grand result, 
as affecting rights and interests in the land, was, that where 
any title which could he converted into a right of property 
was established, the freehold, hearing hahility to the fixed 
Government rent-charge, was bestowed on the claimant ; while 
all land to which no such private title could he established was 
declared to he the unhampered property of the statb Most of 
the hill-chiefs were admitted to the full ownership of the 
whole of their enormous wastes, though certain restrictions as 
to the destruction of the forests have here (as in all civilised 
countries), been imposed on th-ese proprietors. Thus the area 
which has remained to the State in these highlands is only 
about 14,500 sq^uare miles, of which about 9,500 are con- 
sidered to be culturahle, and the rest barren waste. A. por- 
tion of this area has been reserved from disposal to private 
persons, as State forest ; hut in every district there is much 
good land available for sale or lease, under rules which will be 
found in an Appendix. 

Few parts of India present so great a range of interesting 
natural objects for investigation as this. Situated in the very 
centre of the peninsula, the ethnical, zoological, botanical, and 
even geological features of north, and south, and of east and 
wvst, here meet and contrast themselves. As has lieen 
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noticed above, two distmct streams of the so-called Indian ; 
Aryans, approaching from Northern and Western India, here 
meet and intermingle, differing considerably in appearance, a 
character, and in speech. Where the land has been suitable 
for their agiicnltnral processes, the original dwellers of the ; 
land have been driven out to the central hills ; and there 
we find them in several tribes, which yield to the investi- 
gator points of connection with several branches of th e huinaii 
race. 

The total popnlation of the tracts I have included in this ; 
sketch is about 4^ milhons, of whom about 3^ millions are 
Aryans, and one million only belong to aboriginal races, 
The great majority of these (826,484) are the Gdnds, who 
Lave given their name to the country, and who are distributed 
in greater or less density over the whole of the hilly portion of 
the tract. The infallible test of language shows that the 
Gdnds belong to the same family of mankind as the Tamil- 
speaking Dravidians of Southern India.* In the extreme 
north-east of the tract, are found about 37,000 of the tribe 
known in the Bengal hill-tracts as Kdls, a race closely allied 
to the Sdntdls and other tribes of the north-east ; and in the 
very centre of these highlands, on the high plateaux of Puch- 
murree and Gdvilgarh, surrounded and isolated by the Gdnds, 
are found another race, called Kiirs or Korkds, numberinff 
about 44,000, whose language and general type are almost 
identical with these Kdls and Santdls, though they themselves 
are utterly unaware of the connection. All these Xolarian 
tribes differ radically in language from the Dravidiau Gdnds; 
and some connection has been traced between them, and the 

A supposed coauectioii "between. 1ih.e Goads and. iJie STdEliis, a JAakomedaTi 
tribe on the Sindh frontier, "based on the correspondence of a fm words in their 
langnages, does not appear to bear the test of a closer examiuation. 
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aboriginal races of countries lying to the east of India, 
further to the east again, in the Mykal range, and like the 
Korkiis imbedded among the Grdnds, is found a small body of 
about 18,000 Bygds, who have not yet been traced either to 
the Kolarian or the Dravidian stock. They present, from 
many circumstances to be afterwards noticed, the most curiouf 
ethnical problem of all. Less raised above the condition of 
the mere hunting savage than any, and clinging to the most 
secluded solitudes, they have yet entirely lost all trace of then 
own language, and speak instead a rude dialect of the tongue 
of the Aryan immigrants. They present some points of 
affinity to the Bheels of 'Western India, of whom also, ki the 
extreme west, some 20,000 are reckoned in this cauldron of 
peoples. The number of the aborigines is completed by about 
25,000 souls, forming the fag ends of tribes who have lost all 
semblance of distmct cohesion, without language or territory 
of their own. 

Which of these entirely distmct families are the autoch- 
thones of the land, or which of them first settled here, may 
possibly never he known. None of them have any relia- 
ble tradition of their arrival; and no evidence, bearing on 
the subject, beyond what has been already mentioned, has 
been discovered. It is not within the scope of my present 
purpose to attempt any elaborate investigation into the eth- 
nical history or peculiarities of these tribes. The evidence 
yet recorded is too scanty to yield valuable results ; and such 
has been the admixture of their customs, religion, and lan- 
guage with those of the Hindiis, that it is improbable now 
that much of their original distinctive peculiarity remains 
to be discovered. Yet there is much that is curious and 
interesting in their present condition, gradually being- ah- 
sorhecl as they are in the vast mixture of races (.;om]i(.).sing 
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modern Hinduism ; and a grave problem remains unsolved 
in the question of our duty towards these races as a G-overn- 
ment. bVliat I have to say on these points vill find a place 
further on. 

The region is also remaxkahle as forming the meeting ground 
of some forms of vegetable and animal life, which seem to 
be characteristic of Horth-eastern and South-western India. 
The principal forest-tree of upper India is the Shi {Shorm 
rohista), a tree whose habit it is to occupy, where it grovrs at 
all, the whole area, almost to the exclusion of others. It thus 
forms vast forests in the lower Himalaya, and covers also tlie 
greater portion of the liilly region to the south of the Gan- 
getic valley. Hrom the latter tract it stretches along the table- 
land of the subdivision of Bengal called Chota Nagpiir, and 
thence extends into the Central Provinces in two great 
branches, separated by the open cleared plain of Chattisgarh. 
The southern branch reaches as far as the Godfivari river, and 
the northern embraces the eastern half of the highlands I have 
described, both branches ceasing almost exactly at the eightieth 
parallel of east longitude. To the west of this the charac- 
teristic and most valuable forest-tree is the Teak {Teotom 
grcindis), which is not found at ah in Northern India, or 
Bengal, and hut scantily in the Central Provinces to the east of 
80 ° longitude. The Teah-tree is, however, not so exclusive in 
its hahit of grovdh as the Sdl, appearing rather in the form of 
scattered clumps among other forms than as the sole occupant 
of large areas. 

Some explanation of this pecuhar disposition of these two 
timber trees may perhaps be found in their habits of growth 
and relation to various soils. The S£ is a tree possessed of a 
remarkable power of propagating itself, shedding an enormons 
number of seeds, at a season (the commencenaent of the rains) 
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Trhen the usual jungle fires have ceased, and. vliieli sprout 
almost immediately on tlieir reaching tlie ground. On tie 
other hand, the Teak seeds after the rainy season, and the 
seeds themselves are covered hy a hard shell, which must 
be decomposed hy long exposure to moisture and heat 
before they will germinate. This necessitates their exposxire 
throughout one hot season, when the whole of the grass 
covering the ground helow is burnt in the annual conflagra- 
tions. Thus a large per centage of the seedKS of the Teak never 
germinate at all. It is clear then, that if these two species 
were growing together, on soil equally suitable for both, the 
S41 must possess an immense adwantage in the “ struggle for 
life ” over the Teak. And if to this natural advantage he 
added an adventitious one, in the fact that the Teak is much 
more generally useful to man — particularly to man in a 
primitive state — as is really the case, there seems to be a 
sufficient reason why the Teak should disappear before its rival 
in tracts where the latter has obtained a footing and is equally 
suitable to the soil and ehmate. Now an examination of the 
tracts on which these trees are found in Central India shows 
that, while the Teak does not appear to shun any particular 
^ geological formation, it thrives best on the trap soils which 
predomiaate in the south and west of the province. But the 
Sdl, on the other hand, clearly shuns the trap formation 
altogether. Hot only is it unknown within the great trappean 
area to the west of the eightieth degree of longitude, but even 
to the east of that line, in its own . peculiar region, it does not 
grow where isolated areas of the trap rocks are found. 
Further I helieve that in no part of India where this tree 
grows is there any of the trap formation. With the exception 
only of this volcanic rock the S41 appears to thrive on any 
other formation, being equally abundant within its own area, 
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where primitive rocks, or sandstones, or lateritic hedspre-; 
dominate. Thus I believe that the Sal, -where the soil is suit- 
able, that is where there are no trap rocks, has exterminated tk 
Teak, of which it is a natural rival. In other parts of India, 
where the Teak does not meet with this rival, as in Malabai 
and Burma, it flourishes on the soils from which it is here 
excluded by the Sal. The general conclusion appears irresist- 
ible, but sharp contrasts perhaps best illnstrate such pecuK- 
arities. Many such might be mentioned, but two in par- 
ticular are very noticeable. Within the Sdl region, in the hills 
immediately to the east of the town of MandM, there is a 
considerable area covered by Teak, to the total exclusion of the 
SAl. The whole of this region is composed of a trap overflow; 
and all aronnd it, as soon as the granitic and lateritic forma- 
tions recommence, the Sd,l again entirely abolishes the Teak, 
Again, within the area of the trap and Teak, in the valley ol 
the Ddnwd. river, 150 nailes west of the furthest limit of the, 
general Shi region, is found a sohtary isolated patch of the ' 
latter, occupying hut a few square miles. Here the S41 grovs 
on a sandstone formation. It is surrounded on three sides hy 
trap rocks, and there it entirely ceases, and is supplanted hy 
the Teak as the principal timber tree. But how to account 
for this small and unimportant ontlier of the great Sal belt I 
To maintain our theory, some hnk to connect them together 
should be found. I think that a hypothesis, much less 
extravagant than many -which are introduced into such argu- 
ments, will do so. Towards the fourth side of the Shi patch 
in the Ddttwh valley lies the great open plain of the Harbadh 
into which the sandstone formation extends, and passes on 
along with primitive rocks, and -with little interruption from 
the trap, right up to the naain body of the S41 forest at the 
head of the Narbadd valley. The Sdl, it is true, ceases in the 
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open Nartadti valley, but so does . all forest, tbe country 
liaTiug been eonapletely cleared and cultivated for many 
generations. It is not then a very violent assumption to 
suppose that the Shi forest at one time extended, dovrn 
the Narbadh valley as far as the D4nvra, and that, when the 
country vas cleared, this little patch alone was left securely 
nestled under the cliffs of the Mahadeo range, in the secluded 
valley of the Dhnwa, into which there was no road even until 
vithin the last few years. 

These are strange facts. But it would he still more strange if 
a corresponding distribution of animal life could also be demon- 
strated. Something of the kind is really almost possible. 
Equally with the S^l tree, several prominent members of the 
Central Indian fauna belong peculiarly to the north-eastern 
parts of India. These are the wild buffalo {Buhahis Arni), the 
twelve-tined “ swamp" deer {Rucervus D%va%cellvi) , and the 
red jungle-fowl {Ga,Uusfeirii<n'ih’.a.~<). All these are plentiful 
within the area of the great Sal belt, hut do not occur to the 
west of it, e.xcqiiiv.fj in the Sdl patch of the Benwd mlhy, 
where the two latter, though not the buffalo, again recur. In 
the Ddnwa valley there is but a solitary herd of the swamp 
deer, I believe; the red jungle-fowl are not so ninii.Tdns as 
the rival species, G. Sonn&Tatvi, which replaces it in the west 
and south of India ; and it is not .unpi'i.-din!' that the wild 
buffalo should have disappeared when his range had been 
reduced, by the clearance of the intermediate forest, to the 
narrow limits of this small valley. So large and prominent 
an animal requires a much larger range than doer and birds; 
and there is no part of the siiirounding country suitable for 
his habits until we reach the Sal tracts again, though very 
probably the extensive black soil plains of the Farbadd vdley 
^vere so before they were cleared. In corroboration of the 
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probaMlitv of Ms formerly Laving extended further down tie 
valley tLan at present, skulls and korns have been found in tie 
upper gravels of the Narhadd in no way differing, except in 
superior size, from those of the existing species. Their grea.tei 
size is not surprising, as tiey are not larger than the horns 
s till occasionally met with in Assam, where also the average 
size is stated to be now rapidly diminishing undl.er the attacks 
of sportsmen. 

Two other large representatives of the eastern and western 
faunas, the wild elephant and the Asiatic lion, also appear to 
have formerly extended far into this region. In modern times, 
however, the advance of cultivation and the persecutions of 
the hunter have driven them both almost ont of the country 
I am describing. The former, in the time of Akber (as is 
ascertained from Abiil Fuzl’s chronicles), ranged as far west 
as Asirgarh, but is now confined to the extreme east of the 
province. Sir Thomas Eoe, ambassador from James I. to the 
Court of the G-xeat Mogul, in the l7th century, speaks of 
the lion as being then common in the Narbada valley. It is 
now seldom heard of further east than Rajputhna ; although 
a solitary specimen sometimes appears in their old haunts 
further east. A lion was killed in the Stigar district in 1851, 
and another a few years ago only a few miles from the Juhhul- 
piir and Alahabad railway. The hog-deer [Aocis porcinus), I 
have never met with in the west of the province, nor is it very 
numerous even in the east, though very common in the S41 
tracts of Northern India. The black partridge [Francolin’ws 
vulgaris) of Northern India, does not extend into these pro- 
vinces at all, its place being taken by the painted poartridgo 
{F. jpictus), a very closely allied species. The great imperial 
pigeon of Southern India does not, I think, cross the Narbadi 
tp' the north, though not uncommon in the higher forests to 
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the south of that river. ScientifiLc research amoug the minor 
forms of auimal and vegetable life (for which I have had 
neither the time nor the knowledge), may possibly elicit many • 
confirmations of the law of distribution I have thus roughly 
stated from observations that have presented themselves to me 
as a forester and a sportsman. 

I need here only indicate another matter in connection 
with this subject. It has already been stated (p. 22) that 
a tribe called Korkfis, closely connected with what is called 
the Kolarian stock, which is represented by the K.61s and 
Sdntdls of Bengal, is found embedded among the Gonds of 
these central bids. Now the commencement of the range of 
this tribe precisely agrees with the isolated patch of the Sdl 
forest in the Ddnwd valley ; and their nearest relatives of the 
same stock are the Kols of the country to the north of Mandhi, 
where the Sdl forest again commences. Thus we have an 
outlier of the human tribes of Eastern India existing along 
with an outlier of its vegetable and animal forms, and the 
country between the whole three and their nearest con- 
geners occupied by other forms. It is a most singular 
coincidence; and such must be my excuse for devoting 
so much of my space to what must he to many an un- 
interesting discussion. It is worthy, I think, of further 
investigation. 

I lave said that at the time the Central Provinces wore 
constituted little was accurately known regarding the forest 
resources of their vast waste regions. It had, indeed, been 
suspected that the prip'i luis of the railways had over-calcu- 
lated the possible supply ; but it was little guessed that the 
exhaustion had gone so far as really proved to be the case. 
In another place (p. 96) will he found an account of the 
system of cultivation of the hill-trihes, who had for centu- 
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ries devastate! the forests, "by the cutt.iag ;uul Immiiig 
their best timber to form ashes to maiiuro. thei r wretelicd fielt 
of half-vrild graia. This was itself alnio.st si.iHi<,dcnt to haTei 
proved, the ruin of the forests, but other <;aus(w hiu\ not been; 
absent. The most valuable timbers for the*, miluuiy and otter' 
useful purposes are the Teak autl the B<il ; indt’e.d no oth®, 
have been found to be really lasting -wheri Kul>ji‘(it(al to lei 
great aud sudden variations of an liidiaii cliiniitc. The Teak; 
tree is perhaps the most generally useful in the whole worlh 
In corahined strength, lightness, elasticity, and endurantE' 
there is none to compare with it. j\t the p)re.si‘nt day its' 
uses cover a wider range than those of any other timber,; 
from the handle of an axe in its native forests to the backing;; 
of a.n ironclad in the navy of England, hut it is unfor- 
tunate also that it is the easiest of all tinilxu's to fell, and;, 
makes better firewood and charcoal than any otlurr. Itii 
little wonder, then, that on it almost exrdusively, where 
found, had fallen the weight of the jrcople’s rerpiiiuincnts, 
ever since the country was first populated by civilised tribes. 

I have already said that it is a most dijfficxrlt tree, to repro- 
duce, the seeds being exposed to the oxtreiniticis of drmgei 
before they have the opportunity to germinate. The seed- 
lings also, with their great dried leaves like so many sheeb 
of tinder, are more exposed to inj ury by fire than those of 
any other tree. Thus the Teah had everywliere been merci- 
lessly eut down, and had to struggle with the most adverse 
circumstances to maiatain a footing at all. Over great tracts, 
where it probably once grew, it has been utterly exterminated, 
giving place to a “ shoddy aristocracy ” of such "worthies 
species as the Boswellm,, which no one would dream of cut- 
ting, and on which nature has bestowed all the iinh si nicl il'l'' 
vitality of a weed. The Teak has but one rare and valuable 
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property, by means of wMcb it bas alone continued to sur- 
vive at all in many places. How^erer much it may be cut aad 
hacied, if the root only be left, it will eontinne to throw up 
a second growth of shoots, which grow in the course of a 
few years to the size of large poles. This is the sort of 
timber which was chiefly in demand for the small native 
houses before the introduction of our great public works ; and 
thus, perhaps, may be explained the apathy with which the 
native Groveniments witnessed the destruction of the forests 
of large timber. A further reference to this matter will be 
found further on. 

The Sdl-tree, again, as I have explained, possesses a much 
stronger vitality as a species than the Teak ; though from its 
liability to heartshake, dry-rot, and boring hy insects, as well 
as its want of all power (like most resinous trees) of throwing 
out coppice wood, the individual trees are much more perish- 
able than the Teak. It is also not so generally useful, par- 
ticularly for minor purposes, being hard to fell, of coarse 
grain, and making very inferior charcoal. It, however, yields 
a gum-resin valuable in commerce, and this alone has led to 
a very great destruction of the Sdl forests {vide- p. 364). 
Again, the Sdl tracts were very inaccessible from the popu- 
lous regions, the nearest point where any great supply eonld 
he had for the railway being about lOO miles, hy a bad 
land route. This distance has up to the present time 
proved an insurmountable obstacle to the general utilisation 
of the Sdl timber on the railway works. The supply of this 
timber is almost inexhaustible ; and a siiongcr commentary 
on the commercial value of easy communications could not be 
found than this, that the railways have found it cheaper to im- 
port pine sleepers from Norway, and iron wood from Austraha, 
than to carry the Sdl timber growing within a hundred miles 
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of their line.* There is sometliing wrong where this is th; 
case; and that something is the want of a good road intd; 
the Sdl regions feom the railway at Jnbhulpui-, which roai; 
should have been made, for many other reasons besides tliis,; 
long ago {vide pp. 376—7). ; 

So much for the S£ forests. A.s mgards the Teak, the snp-j 
ply available for railway nses had already been nmclr redncel; 
from the causes menlioned. A. good deal was, however, stil! 
left in the remoter forests, where communications were not ao| 
easy; and the forests, if properly taken in hand, might haYeJ, 
yielded a steady supply of large timhor for many years. But: 
unfortunately the grave mistake was now made of a.uiiounciii|j 
that after a certain tirm the forests would be brought undei; 
Grovernment inaiiiV^c.'Tiiciit. and strictly conserved. This wai;: 
the death-blow to the remainder of the Teak th loughout tlic 
northern parts of the tract. The railway contractors, ani; 
mimerons speculators, foreseeing the value that timber 
likely to acquire; owing to railway operations and the closing;; 
of the forests, then went into the jungles with bags of rupee!' 
in their hands, and spread them hroadciist among the whl; 
tribes, with instructions to slay and spare not — to fell cverj: 
Teak tree larger than a sapling that they could find, ani: 
mark them with their peculiar mark. It was only too faithi 
fully done ; and scarcely anything that was accessible escape!; 
the axe. Now eame delay in the railway'" works, failure of; 
the contractors, and want of money. The cut timber vas; 
abandoned wholesale "where it lay. Teak wood is full of oil,; 
and bums readily after lying for a short time. The jungle 
fires occurred as usual in the long dry grass where the logs; 

I vould. Eot te understood to say tUat no Sd.1 timter has toen used. A. 
little has; but it ha.s always prove! to he a losing speculation in its cost as oom- 
pared 'with the imported, material. 
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were lying, and the great majority of them were burnt ! The 
exact amount of the destruction can never be known. For 
years afterwards, when exploring in the forests, we continued 
to come on the charred remains of mixltitudes of these 
slaughtered innocents, most of them being quite immature 
and unfit for felling at any time. All that were worth any- 
thing were saved hy the Forest Department in after years, 
and the value even of these amounted to many lacs of rupees. 
They were not a hundredth part of those that were cub, which 
should probably be reckoned hy millions rather than thousands. 
The injury done to the forests and to the country by this 
most mistaken measure may never be recovered ; certainly it 
cannot be recovered in less than two generations of the people’s 
life. Such was one of the most material results of the utter 
ignorance of the administrative officers of that period regard- 
ing everything connected with, the wilder portions of their 
charge. The mischief had been completed; and most of the 
timber speculators had bolted from their creditors, leaving 
their logs smoking in the forests, before the formation of the 
Central Provinces, and ere tke Forest Department had entered 
on their labour of exploring and arranging for tke protection 
of what was still worth looking after. Succeeding chapters will 
give some account of such of these explorations as the writer 
was engaged in, and of the penalties and pleasures that accom- 
panied the early investigations in these Central Indian forests. 



CHAPTER IL 

THE N^AEBADA TAILET. 

Staxt for the Mad^deo Hills-Oamp of m Explorer— TraYelling in ¥ild le- 
gions— Capture of a Camel — MTarch dowa the Farbadct Yalle7— Gorge in 
tke EiYer— The Marhb Eocks— Colonies of Bees — Fatal attack by a 
S-warm— Their Ferocity — Capture of the Honey-Moonlight Pio-nics- 
Orocodiles and Fisk — Sliooting a Crocodile — Cold "Weather Marching- 
Prosperity of the Country — ^Description of Hindu Races in. the Valley- 
ATbundanoe of Game — ^Wild-fowl and Snipe— Partridge and Quail Shoot- 
ing— Adventure with a Snake— The Black Antelope— Methods of Stalking— 
A Solitary Buck — The Indian Q-azelle — Method of Shooting — The Nilgdl- 
The Hunting Leopard— The Volf— Man-killiag Wolves — Destruction of a 
Pair — “Pinker” and the Wolf — Wild Boars— The People of the NarbadS 
Talley— G6nd lahoorers— The Mhova Tree — Coal Minos — Snipe Shoot-, 
ing— Hill Ports — Jungle Cloailng-. — ^Eorost Animals. 

Earlt in January, 1852, 1 received instructions to proceed 
to the Pudunnrree (Pachmarld) hills — tie lofty block I iaye 
described as crowning the Sdtpura range to the south of the 
Harhada river. There the centre of our operations in that 
extensive forest region, was to be fixed ; a permanent forest 
lodge was to be built in the heart of the country of the Gonda 
and iCorkls, vyhose interests we were to endeawour to unite 
with onr own in the preseryation of the remnants of the fine 
forests that clothed the slopes of their hills. The country to 
he explored was, as I have said, httle known. But it was 
sufficiently ascertained that plenty of rough work was before 
us in oTereoming tke ohstacles presented by the rugged nature 
of the land and its inhahitants. 

Tke organisation of snch a camp as is admissible in such a 
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vild couatry, occupies no great time. Since tlie return of 
my regiment to quarters a year or so before, I had. beea 
almost constantly out on detachment duty, ox on shooting 
excursions ; and had added little to the modest properties I 
found myself possessed of at the close of some three years of 
camping out in the suh-Himalayan Terae, and subsequent 
hunting up of skulking rebels over the stony vastes of Bandel- 
kand. There are t-wo ways of travelling in such tracts. The 
one is to take a full equipment of the large tents and their 
luxurious furnishings, which render marching about in India, 
under ordinary circumstances, so little attended by hardship, 
or even hy inconvenience ; a corresponding train of servants 
and baggage animals ; and a small army of horse and foot as 
a protection. Such a camp will perhaps number from fifty to 
eighty men, and half that number of animals of sorts. An 
array like this may be ahowahle or even proper for the civil 
officer, who has the dignity of his office to maintain, while 
traversing slowly a populous and well-supplied district of the 
plains. But the hardship of such an infliction on scattered 
tribes of poor and resourceless aborigines is sometimes forcibly 
brought home to the invaders, by finding the country, as they 
advance, utterly deserted in their track. "When I come to 
describe' the extreme poverty in resource of these outlying 
tracts, this cireumstanee 'will perhaps be more easy to 
realise. 

In my shooting excursions I had always marched with only 
a single small tent, ahoqt eight feet square, of the sort called 
a Pdl, which is composed of two or three thicknesses of com- 
mon double-thread country cloth, sewn together, and thrown 
over a ridge-pole on two uprights, all of the hollow (female) 
hamhoo, which combines strength with lightness in the highest 
possible degree. It has no doors nor windows, hut one of the 
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gable ends (so to speak) is slit up the middle and fitted witli 
stout laces in case of storms. In ordinary weather tliis end is 
kept open to the breeze except at niglit, and sueb a tent 
really affords ample protection and aceonxmodation to tie 
tra-veller vko has no heavy indoor business to do, unless per-> 
baps in the extreme hot weather when no trees arc available 
to pitch it under. It affords room enough for a light folding 
bedstead of bamboo, a cane stool, a small folding table, a brass 
basin and stand, and your portmanteau and guns, which is 
aH the furnishing that tke mere sportsman or explorer should 
require. All this, with a good supply of snch eatables and 
drinkables as are not to be had in the wilderness, will go on a 
good camel ; and such had been the extent of my personal 
requirements during many a rough expedition and hunting trip 
before the present march. On this occasion I added another 
tent twelwe-feet sq_uare, for the servants and a few newly 
entertained native foresters who were to assist in my explora- 
tions ; and we were also furnished with a somewhat larger 
double-roofed tent by Government, which was to be pitched 
on the hid as a dep6t while the contemplated masonry lodge 
was being erected. To carry these additional impedimenta I 
entertained four or five of the rough little unsbocl and un- 
kempt country ponies, called, tattoos — hardy little villains, 
whom, no amount of work can tire out of immediate readiness 
for a daily battle royal with teeth, and heels the laonient they 
are cast loose from their loads to graze. 

My own tent travelled as usual upon a camel I don’t 
think I would have ventured to take any other camel but 
“ Junglee ” into the country I was going to visit, rirough 
the camel is far more at home in rough and difficult country 
than his ungainly-looking fomaation would lead one to sup- 
pose, there are many passes in the Mahadeo hills where these 
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aaimals eaiiuot carry their loads, and some where they could 
not proceed at all. But “ Junglee was a camel among 
camels. Of the low, stout, shaggy breed used by the Cabul 
merciants, who annually dnriag the cold season hawk the 
dried fruits of their country orer the plains of India, I had 
found and caught him running wild and ownerless among the 
hills along the Cane river in Bandelkand. "When out shooting 
I was astonished to see him start out of a thicket, and flee 
like a deer over rocks and ravines ; and a rare chase we had 
— Sepoys, camel men, and camp followers — before we got 
him into a. comer, and bound his sprawling legs and threaten- 
ing jaws with tent ropes, and led him away between a couple 
of tame loadsters, to have his nose xebored and be starved into 
a peaceful return to the uses of his race. He had probably 
been abandoned by some party of hard-pressed rebels, long 
enough before I saw him to have become perfectly at home in 
the jungles, and to have got into first-rate condition. A. 
better beast to scramble over breakneck ground with a heavy 
load I newer saw. Poor Junglee ! he afterwards ended his 
days under the paw of a tiger in the Bbtiil forests during 
one of his periodical relapses into the life of freedom he had 
tasted in the wilds of Bandelkand. 

On the 11th of January, I bade adieu to the pretty little 
station of Jabbulpiir (Jabalpbr), and to .my comrades of the 
gallant 25th Punjabees. I was really sorry to see the last of 
the jovial manly company of Sikhs who composed the regi- 
ment, one of the first of the force that rose on the mins of the 
Bengal army in 185 7. But soldiering in India, in time of 
peace, is truly one of the dreariest of occupations ; and I con- 
fess I was far from doleful at tire prospect of quitting the 
bondage of parade routine for the free life of the forest ; and 
to think that — . 
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“ Ho Tiarbaio-us arums shall be my -wakening r-ude ; 

The jungle ooct shall crow my sweet reTcill^.” 

For tie first five marclies (83 miles), m .7 route lay down 
the open and -well-cultivated, valley of the N'arbadd. In tie 
first march I vent off the highway to pay a last visit to a 
xemarkahle scene of beauty, a fe-w miles to the sonth of tie 
road. What visitor to Juhbnlpiir can ever forget the Marhle 
Kocks ! In any co-untry, a mighty river pent up into a third 
of its -width, and for a space of two miles or more boiling 
alnng deep and suUen het-ween two sheer -walls of pure -white 
marhle, a hundred feet in height, must form a scene of rare 
loveliness. But in a bustling, dusty, oriental land, the ciarm 
of coolness and quiet belonging to these pure cold rocks, and 
deep and blue and. yet pellucid -waters, is almost ciiti fuiring. 
The eye never wearies of tie infinite variety of effect produced 
by the broken and reflected sunlight, now glancing from a 
pinnacle of snow-white marhle reared against the deep blue of 
the sky as ftrom a point of silver ; touching here and there 
•with bright hghts the prominences of the middle heights ; and 
again losing itself in the soft bluish greys of their recesses. 
Still lower down, the bases of the cliffs are almost lost in a 
ha 2 y shadow, so that it is hard to tell at "what point the rocks 
have melted into the water, from whose depths the same lights 
in inverse order axe reflected as clear as above, but broken into 
a thousand quivering fragments in the swirl of the pool. 

Here and there the white saccharine limestone is seanaed by 
veins of dark green or black volcanic rock; a contrast whicl 
only enhances, like a se-ttirig of jet, the purity of the surround- 
ing marble. The visitor to these Marhle Hocks is poled up 
through the gorge in a flat-bottomed punt as far as the “fall 
of smoke, -where the Harbadh makes her first plunge into the 
^i^^'ty tift ; and there is no difficulty in dreaming away the 
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best part of a day in tie contemplation of this marvellous 
scene of beauty. 

The only dra-wback to the peaceful enjoyment of the scene 
is the presence of numerous colonies of hees, vrhose eombs are 
to be seen attached to most of the jutting ledges of the rocts 
on the left bank. In cold, -weather these insects seem to he 
inoffensive ; but from about March to July, anything disturb- 
ing or irritating them is almost certain to bring them down in 
swarms on the offender. Their attack is of a most determined 
character ; and, not long before my present visit, had proved 
fatal to a gentleman named Boddington, an engineer employed 
in sounding the river for a projected crossing of the railway. 
It is believed that, on this occasion, the bees were roused hy 
some of his companions above shooting at the blue rock 
pigeons that build in the cliffs, on which they attacked 
furiously this gentleman and a Mr. Armstrong, who were 
together in a boat helow. After a -while both gentlemen 
sought protection by taking to the water. His companion, 
hy taking long dives under water, managed to elude the angry 
insects and hide in one of the few accessible clefts of the rock ; 
hut poor Boddington, although also a practised swimmer, was 
never lost sight of by the exasperated creatures, and in the 
end was drowned and carried down, the stream, He lies 
huried above the cliff, under a marble slab cut from the rock 
beneath which he met his death. 

The species of bee that frequents these rocks is, I heffeve, 
the common Bmhrd (A^is dorsata), which attaches its large 
pendent combs indiscriminately to -such rocks and to the 
boughs of forest trees. There are two other species of bees 
common in Central India, both much smaller than the Bonhr^ 

* A fiend in liuicia.li shape ias perpetrated a pim, ia the -visitor’s book kept 
at tho little rest-house ahore tke cliff, -whicli -will here be svcfficiently oh-vious. 
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and neither of them inchaed to act on the offensive. 
JSonhra is of veny common occnmencG in nmny" forest tracts i, 
and I have myself several times been attacked by them. If 
attacked, the only resource is to rash into the nearest thici 
bush, break off a leafy branch, and lay about vith it vhereYei 
there is an opening. On one occasion, vhen marching ia th 
Mandld district, my baggage animals and servants wen 
attacked, and scattered in every dhection. Many of the men: 
and animals were so severely stung as to 1)C laid up for severd 
days ; and one of the baggage ponies, who could not get rij 
of his load, was killed on the spot. Our kit was flung about 
all over the jungle, and was not all collected for .several days, 
On another occasion a valuable elephant was attacked, an! 
driven away into the jungle ; and was so panic-stricken tkt 
she could not be recovered for days. I have heard of a large 
force of troops in the Mutiny days being routed, horse and 
foot, by a swarm of these terrible insects, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lucknow. The honey and wax of this and the other 
species of hee are regular articles of export from our forests, 
The people who engage in the business of taking them seen 
to possess not a little of the art of the bee-master; but they 
usually resort to more forcible measures, and rob the combsi 
after suffocating the tenants at night with the smoke oi; 
torches. Their richest harvests are got from cliffs like tMs; 
on the Narbadd; and some of their slender ladders of bamboo 
slips may usually be seen at the Marble Bocks, hanging from 
the edge of the cliffs over the abyss of water. The honey ii' 
inferior in quality to that of the domesticated bee of Europe; 
and is sometimes even of a poisonous quality, owing to the 
bees having resorted to some noxious flower. It is easy to 
procure a comh by sheing it off the face of the rock with a 
rifle ball ; and I once had the gratification of thus operating 
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on the colonies at the Marble Rocks, from, a safe positioo. on the 
opposite bank, sending several large comb-falls to a 'watery 
grave in the depths below. 

The presence of these inhospitable bees renders it a matter 
for congratulation that the finest impression of the Marble 
Eocks is to be got “ by the pale moonlight.’"’ The bees are 
then quite harmless ; and, if the scenery has then lost some- 
thing in brilliancy of contrast in its lights and shades, it has 
gained perhaps more in tbe mysteiiousness and solemnity that 
■well befit a spot seemingly created by Deity for an everlast- 
ing temple to himself. I am sorry to say that, in the old 
Jubbulpdr days, we not unfrequently used to desecrate the ' 
sanctuary by unholy moonlight pic-nics, in which, plenty of 
champagne, brass hands, and songs that were sometimes very 
much the reverse of hymns, bore the most prominent part, 
It was very jolly, though, hke most things that are wrong. 

A spot so naturally remarkable as the Marble Rocks could 
not escape sanctification at tbe hands of the Brahmans. 
Nothing more completely refutes the accusation of want of 
taste for natural beauty, so often made against the Eindds, 
than their almost invariable selection of the most picturesque 
sites for their religious buildings. Many of the commonest 
legends of Hindi! mythology have, as usual, been transplanted 
by the local priests to this neighbourhood. Tbe monkey 
legions of Hamiman here leapt across the chasm on their 
way to Ceylon ; and the celestial elephant of Indra left a 
mighty footprint in the white rock which is still exhibited to 
the devout pilgrim. Several picturesque temples dedicated 
to Sivd exown the cliff on the right bank ; and hy the river's 
edge is a favourite ghdt for the launching of the bodies of 
devout Hindus mto the ■waters of Mother Earhadd. A 
pleasure party to the rocks is apt to he not a little marred by 
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a colisioa with one of these imsavowy olyccts in mid-stream,| 

In India many a fair scene has its foul liclongings and felli 
inhabitants ; and these lorely waters are polluted by gbii-! 
like turtles, monstrous fishes, and repulsive crocodiles, tkl; 
batten on the ghastly provender thus provided for them Ij 
the pious Hindii. < 

I believe the common Magar of the rivers and tanb oi! 
the Central Provinces is identical with that of Upper Mai 
{Crocodilus hifonatiis). The other spjccies of Indian cioco-1 
{Gavmlis ^^u JujeJic- ua), the long-nosed is fouki 

in these provinces only ia the Mahdnadi rivei', which falls into!, 
the Bay of Bengal The long still reaches of the NarbadH al] j 
contain a goodly complement of Broad-snouted inagars ; bTiV> 
so far as I have oBsexved, they do not attain in our rocky 
bottomed rivers nearly to the dimensions I have seen in the; 
slimy trihutaries of the Ganges and Janand. Eight or nine feet; 
in length I take to be here about the limit of themagar’s growth 1 
Nor have I ever heard an authentic case of an adult human i 
beiug having been killed by a crocodile in our rivers. Small | 
ani m als are frequently carried off, and children sometimes' 
disappear from the ghdts in a suspicious manner. A deg: 
employed in retrieving wild fowl is almost certain to be sooner 
or later made a meal of by the saurian. The fall of a duck' 
in his neighbourhood generally brings the reprtile near the' 
spot ; and many a shot bird thus disappears, as if by magh: 
before the eyes of the gunner. But he will prefer your plump 
retriever, should he see him nearing the duck as he comes up. 
A dear old spaniel of mine named Quail,” possessed of an 
uncontrollable “ craze after the deuks,” had so many narrow 
escapes of this sort that I never taught any of the four gene- 
rations of his descendants I have possessed to retrieve from 
water. 
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Altkougli our crocodiles are tkns little noxious to life, and 
may even advance some claims to merit as scavengeis, it is 
not in kuman nature to refrain from destroyiug so Mieous a 
reptile ■when a ckance occurs. There is a spot in the gorge of 
tke Markle E,ocks where such a ckance is seldom wanting. A 
flat and slightly hollowed rock-shelf at the water’s edge in- 
■vites to noontide repose these unlovely monsters of tke deep. 
Cold weather and a warm sun seem to be tke most favourable 
conditions. The place is on the left bank, some quarter of a 
mile above the rest-house ; and is marked by the droppings of 
the brutes, and of tke aquatic birds that invariably watch over 
their slumbers. If now, as midday approaches, you will take 
your rifle and cross over below the house, and get you round 
to where a cleft in tke rocks commands tke spot, and if tke 
place has not recently been much distobed, you w^ill shortly 
perceive (if he is not there before you) the seeing and smelling 
apparatus of one or more of tke reptiles floating slowly in 
from mid-stream, like two bungs out of a cask. kTothing 
but experience will enable you to distinguish them at this 
distance from the pieces of drift wood always floating down 
the stream, so marvellously does nature protect even the most 
loathsome of her productions. The crocodile approaches the 
projected scene of his siesta with immense caution. Long 
and keenly he reconnoitres it from a distance ; and if he has 
any suspicions he will sink and rise again and again during 
his approach. If not he will descend after the first good look, 
and then swim right in under water ; and the next thing you 
will see of him will be Ms rugged head lying on tke ledge of 
rock belo-w you, and a pair of fiishy eyes slowly revolving in a 
last survey of the neighbourhood. This done, ke will heave 
kis huge bulk and serrated tad sideways out of the water, 
and lie extended along tke edge, ready to “ whammle ” in again 
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on tlie slightest alarm. You will aim at liim in tkc centre of 
tke neck, jnst where it joins the head ; and if you then shoot 
plumb-centre, but nob otherwise, he will nc'ver stir. A different 
shot might eventually perhaps be fatal ; hut this alone wil 
prevent his reaching the water and I'scapiug, to float np in a 
clay or two a sickening mass of corruption. Nothing possessos 
such a frightful, “ancient fish-like smell” as a crocodile that 
has been dead for even a few hours. Yon can seldom get neat 
enough to one of these creatures in a boat to kill him wiili 
certainty; and the only certain plans are to watch for then 
at noon as I have described, or to bait with a noisy pappj! 
clog in the evening, at which time they appear to he most on | 
the feed. : 

Few things are more enjoyable than marching along during ; 
the cold season in a rich open country like the NarbacU valley i 
with a well appointed camp, and. plenty of leisure to liagei '< 
over the numerous objects of interest or amusement joresented I 
hy such a tract. Yery little of this sort of thing fell in the: 
way of the forest officers of those days, however. Our wort 
lay in the depths of distant forests, or at most in the half-re- 
claimed frontier belt lying between the hills and the jdains, 
where timber transactions generally took place, and the chief 
depdts for forest produce had been established. When hy 
chance our direct route from forest to forest led across such an 
open region, our movements were as rapid as man and beast 
could make them; and at the earhest possible moment we 
hurried again from tbe face of ciwilization, like ghosts at cock- 
crow, to bury ourselves again in the depths of the wilderness. 
In after years, when employed in revenue work in a populous 
district, I saw the reverse of the picture. Marching hy fair 
roads and easy stages, with a duplicate set of canvas houses 
(for such our largo Indian tents really are), one of which goes 
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on oYer-niglit and is pitched ready for your arrival in the 
luiu'nijig, ia the deep shade of some mango grore, near a 
populous village 'wliicK supoplies a.ll your wants ; starting after 
the morning cup of hot coffee to ride slowly along through green 
fields and I il.-iiirs; and looking on the forest- covered hills 

on the blue horizon only as an agr-eeahle vanishing point iir 
the landscape, or as unpleasantly comprlicatixig the questions 
of hquor excise and police administration ! It is amazing 
Tfliat a difference the point of view makes. The man who 
has dwelt for years among the forests, and their simple wild 
inhabitants, will regard nearly 'every question that arises in a 
wholly different light from him 'whose exprer^ience has lain 
only among the corn fields of the plains, and their tame and 
settled tillers. And each of them 'will porohably arrive at a 
condusion as little comprehending the whole hearings of the 
question as the other. 

The climate of Ceirtral India in the cold season, that is, 
from TTovemher to March, is almost perfect for the life of 
combined outdoor exercise and indoor occupation which forms 
the healthiest sort of existence in India. The midday sun, if 
a little hot for hard work in the open air, is just sufiG,cient 
to make the temperature under caiiTas delightful, while the 
mornings and evenings are cool and bracing, and the nights 
cold enough to make several blankets a necessity. In Janu- 
ary ice will generally he found on water that has been exposed 
all night. Nothing can in my opinion exceed the txliilarating 
effect of a march at such a season, wdth pleasant companions, 
through a country .teeming ■with interest in its scenery, its 
people, and its natural productions, such as is this region of 
the Narbada valley. 

Of the history of the country and its people something has 
been given in the last chapter. The valley was not long ago— 
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not long, tliat is, in tie listorj of countries, — a lui n li ng groimj 
of tie G6nds and otker Tvild tribes wbo are now cliiefly con- 
fined to tie iills wiick surround it. At most it eonld bare 
been but scantily patched by tieir rude tillage before tie 
arriTal of tie Hindi races, wio lave elearcd its forest 
driven tie wM elepkant that roamed tlirongk tkemi to tie k 
east, and covered its Hack soil witi an unbroken stretel of 
■wieat cultivation tlat strikes every visitor with iulniiiutioi" 
In less tkan tlree centuries this ias been done ] and yet it ijl 
the custom to say that India is an unprogressivc country, tit' 
she las been standing stiU since tie beginning of lnstoryI| 
Everything shows tlat this country is still in its very yontii 
Tie people strong-limi ed and healthy, rejoicing in tie rude'- 
abundance that falls to the lot of energetic races tilling aai! 
almost virgin soil. Tilling it roughly, it is true, getting froml': 
it nothing approaching to the quantity of produce extracted:' 
by the denser populations of long-reclaimed tracts from imicli: 
inferior soils ; hut still tilling it in tie way which is the mos| 
profitable to a scanty population with a poor accumulation of! 
wealth and stock. Tie example of all new countries wilil 
much available laud, even when, as in America, all tlf 
resources of capital aud machinery are available, shows that ly 
comparatively rough culture of a large area is more renmuera' 
tive than the higher tillage of a smaller area ; and this alomij 
is the cause of the rude state of agriculture still <')h.sc]'ved ii 
this and many other parts of India. This undoubted fact k 
however continually overlooked hy those who declaim againi; 
the barbarous processes of Indian agriculture, or cry aloud M 
the imposition in these Central Provinces of a land-tax a! 
heavy ^er acre as that received from the old countries h 
Horthern md Vestera India. The time is probably not &j:; 
distant, now that this land-locked valley has heea tapped bj* 
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tlie iron road, when population will flow in from denser 
peopled regions ; and the “ struggle for life,” of which high 
land-rents are hy some the mncli-wislied-for result, -will com- 
mence among its people ; probably leading to the high rate of 
produce per acre, the high rents, the enrichment of the few 
and the pauperization of the many, which are the peculiar 
happiness of “old countries/' At present, plenty for all is 
the rule, poverty the wery rare exception. Vell-huilt houses, 
well- stocked cattle yards, and a general air of comfort and 
happiness, cannot fail to arrest the attention in Hindi 
villages. It is true that the people of the soil, those of the 
Grdnds who have preferred to stay and serve a Hindi! master 
to a retreat to the hills, are poorly clad and housed, hving 
like outcasts beyond the limits of the Hindi! quarter ; but 
they too are at least sufiiciently fed ; and nothing but their 
own innate apathy and vice prevents them from receiving a 
greater share of the surrounding plenty. This is a matter, 
however, which will come to be discussed further on. 

As the influence on the aborigines in the past, and at the 
present time, of their contact with these invading Hindi! races 
win afterwards form matter of consideration, it is important 
to understand of what material these Hindi races themselves 
are really composed. They have generally been comprehended 
in the category of “Aryan,” as distinguished from the “Taura- 
nian” peoples who are believed to have preceded the fair- 
complexioned Aryan invaders from Upper Asia in the occupa- 
tion of Hindostan, and among whom are included the rem- 
nants of wild tribes still found in the hills. But it needs but 
little observation of these Hindi races to perceive that they 
themselves have long been subjected to some influence which 
has greatly modified the original high Aiyan type — a type 
which ittclndes the noblest races of mankind ; the Caucasian 
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of Europe, tie Persian of Mgh Asia, and the S.-insoi-it-fiiK'aldnn: 
“ faix-skinnecl ” people wio entered India from the north I 
nncalculated ages ago. Tiat influence cannot have been onej 
of climate only, which 'ronld have affected all their descend 
dants equally ; whereas we see existing the greatest range ofi 
diversity, from tie ligit-colonredj noile-featured Brahman. 
the extreme north-west to the black and negro-like chamar oil 
pariah of tie east and sonti. Everything shows tiat tie cause 
ias been a mingling of the immigrant race with tie inferiotf 
Tanranian tribes wiom tiey found in g tie soil beforel 

them. To judge from physical appearance, few but tie higiesti 
castes of Northern India can have any claim to purity Qfj 
Aryan blood ; and tie admixtnre of indigenous blood, as indi-j 
cated iy colour and feature, appears to be greater and greaterj 
the farther we proceed from tie seat of tie original Aryanj 
settlements in tie north-west. It can scarcely he donbted thenj 
that tie modern Hindds are a composite race, resulting froni| 
the absorption of a wave of Aryanism in a great ocean ofj 
peoples of a far inferior type, tie type in fact represented by! 
such of them as have still remained undiluted in their inac-i 

i 

cessible hills. Tie force of the wave diminished as it pro-; 
eeeded ; and tie gradations in tie extent of its influence are! 
now so snMe that it is hard to say where the line should be! 
drawn to denote a preponderance of tie one clement ow 
tie other. Tie difflculty is farther increased by tie circum.’ 
stance tiat the Aryan langnage, customs, and beliefs, appear to 
have ieen carried far beyond any perceptible influence of the 
Aryan blood, so tiat whole races who show little or notiiag 
of the latter have become thoroughly imbued with tho 
former. 

Not, however, without notable modification have the Aryan 
language, religion, and customs, thus permeated the masses of 
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the ioferior races. In language, -while the tongue of the 
most northern high-caste races has changed from the classical 
Sanscrit scarcely more than was inevitable from the wear 
and tear of use through such long ages, that spoken h^ the 
masses of lower physical type has suffered so radical an 
alteration, that a large proportion of its vocables, in some 
parts as much as half, are not traceable -to Sanscrit at 
all; while in Southern India, where the aboriginal type has 
been little modified, purely ahoriginal languages, uncon- 
nected -with Sanscrit, are still spoken. Still greater has been 
the effect on the Aryan religion of contact with these lower 
races. The gods of the primitive Aryans have almost dis- 
appeared from practical recognition. The backbone of the 
migiiiiil ><y>(i'i»i survives in its priesthood and ceremonial, just 
as the backbone of the language survives in the grammatical 
forms of the invaders. But, as the vocables of the tongue have 
frequently been adopted from the aborigines, so probably have 
the pop-ular gods of the pantheon been largely drawn from 
ahorigiaal sources. No rehgions system possesses such facility 
for proselytizing as a polytheism; and history shows that 
when two such systems meet, there is nothing to stand in 
the way of their coalescing but the rivalry of thch priests. 
Here there probably was no such rivalry. To judge from 
those whieh remain, the ahoriginal tribes had no regular 
priesthood, and no systematic mythology. They had only 
inchoate gods, without a history, and numerous as the natural 
objects whose forces they represented. And when the tribes 
accepted the Hindii priest and his ceremonial, the priest found 
no' difficulty in admitting to his ■i< < oiiini<i<l.il,iiig pantheon a 
sufficient number of these to satisfy the conscience of the 
aboriginal Pantheist. The leading deities in the existing 
Hindri pantheon, Sivd and Tishnu, were wholly unknown 
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to tie early Aryaas ; and eyen tley tliemsel^ves are at tie 
present day scarcely worsliipped at aU, in their radical forms, 
by the great body of the people, but only in. tie form of 
mytkologieal consorts and sons, and incarnations in many 
forms, most of "wliicb a.re probably adaptations of tie gods and 
heroes of the races thus absoifoed within the accoiinuodcitiio. 

b 

pale of Eindiiism. Eor is this all Even such son.Mubiiy n.nus 
of the regular gods of the Brahmans receive but little of tk 
real devotion of the people, which is paid rather to tribal and 
village deities, unheard of in recognised mythology, and to 
the Lares and Penates of the householder. And these, tk 
Brahman priest, who is paid for his services, has no scruple 
in recognising as orthodox. Superficial iuqnixers have quoted 
Hinddism as a faith which cannot admit of a proselyte : but 
nothing could be more completely the reverse of the truth 
Anything in the way of new gods may be brought by nev 
worshippers wdthin the pale of orthodoxy, provided only that 
they agree to accept the dominion of the Brahman priest, 
together with the caste rules and ceremonial by means of 
which he exercises his power. 

It was then with a race thus aheady modified, and with a 
social and rehgions system which had thus already engulfed 
the great mass of the indigenous nations of India, and whid 
was still ready to absorb in a similar manner any number 
more of them, that the aborigines of Central India came in 
contact. What has been the result will be discussed in a 
future portion of this work. 

. In a new country like this, few objects of antiquarian in- 
terest attract the attention of tbe traveller. Allusion has 
already been made to the traces of isolated settlements of 
Aryans in the country, who had all been swept away again, 
or had been absorbed in tbe indigenous element surroundiig 
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them, before the true history of the country opens; and a’-few 
shapeless ruins still remain to mark tlie sites of some of these 
settlements- '‘in the unremembered ages.” Generally, hnw- 
ever, even the religions edifices, which in the East seem to 
outlast all others, Till he found to he of very modem date, 
and of little pretension to interest. They Till frequently be 
met with standing on the embankment of some water tank, 
coA’-ered with the lotus in full bloom, and shaded hy great 
trees of mango, tamarind, and fig. Yery often the camp will 
be pitched alongside of them, for the sake of the fine shade ; 
and the wildfowl and snipe that frequent the tanks will pro- 
bably form an attraction, to the sportsman at least, superior 
to the allurements of such poor antiquities. 

Snipe and wildfowl begin to arrive in these central regions 
of India, voyaging from the frozen wilds of Central Asia, 
early in October ; and, before the end of ISTovemher, every 
piece of water and swampy hollow affords its contingent to 
the gnn. The common teal,* and, the whistling teal,'|' are the 
most numero-us as web. as the first to make their appearance. 
The lovely blue-winged teal | is scarcely less common ; and 
of larger ducks, the red-headed pochard, ]| the wig(!on,§ the 
pintail, 1 and the gadwab,** axe found throughout the winter 
on nearly every tank of tolerable size. On the main rivers, 
and on the larger reservoirs such as those of Bhanchira and 
Lachoii in Nimar, which, though owing their existence to the 
hand of man (the giants of past’ days, who knew the require- 
ments of India better than their successors), yet approach the 
dignity of lakes, many other species of wild fowl will be 
found, including that king of ducks the maUard,ff the common 

* Querg^ziedtila crecca, § MaTem pmdope* 

t I>mdrocygm awsuree, ^ Lajild acuta, 

t C- circfia, (jJiandleJmmiJOS streperm. 

II ATiiha Jerim^ -j-l* Anas hcschas,. 
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grey goose,* and tie black-backed goose, f Tlie latter species 
is extremely common ; the others, vhieli are mnch superior 
for the table, are comparatively infreq^uent. Numerous u’ad- 
ing birds, storks, herons, and cranes, haunt every pool and 
marsh. Few of these offer much temptation to the sports- 
man, except the Demoiselle crane,:j; generally known as tie 
Coolen, which is much sought after, and is therefore dificult 
to approach. Few extensive wheat or gram fields in tie 
Narbadd valley will be found at this season -without a flock 
of these dehcious birds stalking across it in the morning and 
evening grazing on the young shoots. 

If encamped in the neighbo-urhood of a river or swamp, tie 
traveller will probably he aroused at daybreak by the qnaver- 
ing and sonorous call of the giant S^rus erane,§ a bird revered 
by the Hindiis as a type of conjugal affection. They are 
nearly always seen in pairs, and, should one of them be shot 
by the ruthless gnimer, the companion bird will return again 
and again to the spot, to hover and lament over its slain friend 
in a manner that generally prevails on the hardest hearted to 
grant immunity to the race for ever after. A contrast to this 
happy union of lovers is found by the Hind-ii in the Braminy 
ducks, II -which also associate in pairs, hut, by a cruel fate, are 
compelled to pass their nights on the opposite banks of a 
stream, wailing forth their unavaihng love in the melancholy 
“ Chukwa, chukwi,” which fe-r travellers by the rivers of India 
have failed to hear in the dusk of the evening. Their unfit- 
ness for the table, probably more than the Hindii adage against 
their slaughter, protects them from the gun. 

Of other winged game, the grey quail— best of Indian 
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game birds, ia my opinion — will be fonnd in good numbers in 
most grain fields. I have never seeu them Here ia such swarms 
as in some parts of upper India, where eighty or a hundred 
brace may be bagged in a clay ; but the sport is none the 
worse for that. Twmnty brace is a first-rate bag in Central 
ladia ; and generally the sportsman has to be contented with 
much less. The common grey partridge, which closely re- 
sembles in appearance the English bird, abounds in many 
places. It hugs the vicinity of villages, and feeds fonlly. I 
have seen a covey of them run out of the carcass of a dead 
camel, and speed across the plain like so many hares. These 
nasty habits, and its skulking nature, much belie its appear- 
ance as a bird of game. Tar different is the gallant painted 
partridge,* which here takes the place of the black partridge f 
of upper India. I kave seen the latter in Bandelkancl ; but 
I am positive that it nowhere occurs in the Central Provinces. 
The appearance of the two species is so alike, and their habits 
are so identical, that assertions to the contrary have no doubt 
arisen from mistake. To game bird could afibrd more pcifcct 
shooting than the painted partridge. Of handsome polumage, 
and excellent on the table, his hahits in tlie field admirably 
adapt him for the purposes of the gun. He frc(|uentB the 
outskirts of cultivation, in spots where bushes and grass- 
cover fi^inge the edge of a stream, for he seems to be very 
impatient of thirst. The proximity of some sort of jungle 
seems to be as necessary as the neighbourhood of crops. 
Morning and evening small coveys or pairs of them will 
he fonnd out feeding in the stubble of the eut autumn 
crops, that latest reaped, being the most likely find. On being 
disturbed they seldom run farther than to the edge of the 
nearest cover, from which, on being flushed, they rise like 
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rockets, with a great tvliirf, straight tip for ttrenty or thirty 
yards, and then sail away over tlie top of the cover to a dis- 
tance of a few hnndred yards; this time plumping intotke 
middle of the cover, from which it is not so easy to raise them 
again. This beautiful bird is most common in the extreme 
west of the Central Provinces, and in good spots a bag of 
ten to fifteen hraee to each gixn may be naade in hTim^i 
and the Tapti valley. 

The most common way of shooting quail and partridges is 
by beating them out with a line of men ; but it is a poor 
sport compared to shooting them over dogs. I have used both 
pointers and spaniels in. this sport. The former secure the 
best of shooting in the early morning and late in the evening, 
while the birds are out of cover and the scent good, and four 
hours’ shooting may thus he had in the day. Bnt a team of 
lusty spaniels is, I think, on the whole preferable, as they are 
useful also for many sorts of cover shooting w'here pointers 
could not be worked. They also keep their health better, and 
degenerate less in breeding than any other imported dog, 
which is probably due to their descent from a race originated 
in a warm climate. They mate the best of all companions, 
and axe not so liable to “ come to grief” in many ways as 
larger dogs. Fresh imported blood is however required, at 
least once in every two generations, to keep all English sport- 
ing dogs up to their best in India. The spaniels should either 
be large Clumbers, or of the heavy Sussex breed, as a small dog 
like a cocker cannot penetrate the jungle cover. The noble 
Clumber, otherwise faultless, has the fault for this particular 
purpose of giving no tongue on game : I commenced the breed, 
which I maintained for twelve years in India, with a strain 
of pure Clumber in the never-to-be-forgotten “Quail”— a 
dog that for looks and quality surpassed anything of tbe breed 
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I can now discover in England. All liis descendants were 
more or less crossed with Sussex or cocker blood ; but none of 
them ever gawe tongue till the fourth generation, wlien symp- 
toms of it begau to appear. On the wliole, then, I think I 
would prefer the heavy Sussex breed. 

On one occasion the wliole of nay spaniels were wery nearly 
being “wiped out'’ by one of a class of accidents that naust 
be looked for in India. I was shooting quail in a grainfield 
near Juhbulpur, with “Qnail,” “Snipe,” “Nell,” and “Jess,” 
wiett on a sudden they all began to jump violently about, 
snapping at what seemed to me to be a large rat. But coming 
nearer I made out that it was a huge cobra, erect on his coil, 
and striking right and left at the dogs. I lost no time in 
pelting them off witk clods of earth, and then cut the brute’s 
head off with, a charge of shot ; when I found that tlie snake 
had been in the act of swallowing a rat, of which, the hind 
legs and tail were protruding from his jaws, so that his re- 
peated lunges at the dogs had fortunately been harmless. All 
these spaniels were famous ratters, and had no doubt been 
attracted, by the cobra’s mouthful, for they generally had, like 
all dogs of any experience in India, a wholesome dread of the 
snake tribe. I never lost any of these dogs hy an accident, 
though exposed to all the dangers of panthers, hyenas, wolves, 
snakes, and crocodiles ; and all of them lived to a good age, 
in excellent health. As with men, English dogs keep healthy 
enough if properly treated in accordance with the climate. 

Of larger game, the principal animal met with in the settled 
parts is the black antelope,* which has probably followed the 
clearings made by the immigrant races. The aversion of tin's 
animal to thick uncleared jungle has made it, in the Hindri 
sacred literature, a type of the Aryan pale, of the land fitted 
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foi tte occupation of the fair-sMBiied races j and tbe appio. 
priate seat of the devo tee is still upon ite black and. wkite skin. 

It is too well known to reqiure any minnte description. Suffice 
it to say, that not even in Africa — the land of antelopes— is 
tkere any species "wln ck surpasses tlie “ black buck ” in lone- 
liness or grace. In Central India, altbougk this antelope 
attains the full size of body, tke horns of the buck (the female 
is hornless and of a fawn colour) rarely exceed a length, of 22 
inches. I have shot one with horns 24-J inches, and seen a 
pair that measured 26 inches. The longest horns are probahly 
attained in Gdjerat, and ahont Bhuxtpdr in hTorthern India, 
In all the corn districts of Central India it is found in con- 
siderable herds, and does nmeh danaage to the yonng crops, 

I hawe seen herds in the S4gar country, immediately after 
the mutiny of 1857, when they were little molested, which 
must have numhered a thousand or more individuals. A 
tolerable shot could at that time kill almost any number he 
chose. In most cultivated districts, tracts of the poorer land 
are kept under grass for cattle-grazing, &c., and these pre- 
serves are generally the favonrite mid-day resorts and the 
breeding-groimds of the antelopes. Thence in. the evening 
they troop out in squadrons on. to the cultivated lands in the 
■ vicinity; and all the night long continue grazing on the tender 
wheat shoots, in the grey of the morning to theh 

safe retreat. Many wiU, however, remain in the fields the 
whole day, sleeping and grazing at intervals, unless driven off 
by the cultivators. In such places the voices of the watchers 
in the fields will be heard in the still night shouting continu- 
onsly at the antelopes ; hut they seldom succeed in efieeting 
more than to move them about from field to field, doing more 
danuge probably than if they were left alone, for a buck killed 
in the morning viU always he found filled nearly to bursting 
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mtt the green food. Althougli many of them are sTiot hy tlie 
■village shikaris at night, and more snared and netted hy the 
professional hunters called Ptirdis (who nse a trained huUoek 
in stalking round the herds to screen their movements), the 
resources of the natives are altogether insnffilcient, in a country 
fivourabh; to them, to keep down the numbers of these prolific 
and wary creatures ; and it is a perfect godsend to them when 
the European sportsman hits on their neighhotirhood as a 
hiinlhig-groiirid. 

There are many ways of circumventing them, living quite 
in the open, they rely principally on the sense of sight for 
protection, altho'ugh at times "warned also hy their power of 
p-mpll. One way is to drive up to them in one of the hullock 
carts commonly used in agriculture. The native shikari often 
gets near them hy creeping up behind a screen of leaves which 
he works before him. "Where they have not heen mueh ha- 
rassed the Emopean sportsman, in sad-eoloured garments, can 
usually stalk in on them when passing between the grass 
plains and the crops. In the very early morning, if a station 
be taken up in their usual route, they are nearly sure to cerme 
withiu shot, the grunting of the bucks warning the sportsman 
of their approach some time before they emerge from the dark- 
ness. One of the most successful and interesting plans is to 
ride a steady shooting horse nearly up to the herd. When 
"within say four hundred yards, slip off and walk on the off 
side of the horse in such a direction as will load past the herd 
"within shot, if possible on the do"W"n-wind side. If they have 
been so shot at in this "way as to be shy of the horse, take a 
groom and pass them further off; and when a convenient 
hush or hillock intervenes drop behind, and let the man lca,d 
the horse on, passing well clear of the herd. They will pro- 
bably be so intent on "watching them out of the way, that you 
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wiU generally be abls to creep in on tliem witbout mucli diffi. 
eulty. Sbots at antelope in populous districts are seldom got 
much, under 150 yards nov-a-days, -whiclx is howevei nea 
enough for modern rifles to mahe sure work. One great ad'vaa. 
tage of employing a horse in stalking is that it will oftei 
enable you to follow and spear a wounded buck which migh 
otherwise escape. If yon hare a brace of good' greyhounds h 
the distance ready to slip, the chances will be still better, A 
wounded buck often gi-ves a beautiful run with greyhounds, 
which have never been known, to catch an untonched and per- i 
feet antelope on fair hard ground, though under conditions ' 
unduly favourable to the dogs theybave sometimes done so. A : 
shooting horse, like several which I have possessed, who is q^uite i 
steady under fke, does not need to be tied, and will cone to 
call, is a perfect treasure for many sorts of sport in India, k 
in aU good qualities, the Arab is the most likely to develope 
such a character ; hut most horses are capable of being tauglt 
something of the business. Should neither horse nor hounds 
be at hand, a wounded buck should not be followed up too 
quickly. If left to himself he will probably lie down in the 
first cover he comes to ; and by watching the hne he takes ypa 
may often follow up and secure him. 

In upper India they are frequently shot by ;q>p)ro:irbiiig 
them on a ridiag camel. The more bells and gay trappings 
he has on him the better, as. the antelope on this plan fal 
victims to their curiosity and amazement. I brought down 
to Central India with me a trained camel, with which I had 
thus bewildered many an antelope into rifle distance ; but 
after getting some dangerous tumbles owing to the yawning 
cracks that form in the black soil in these provinces after 
the rains, I had to abandon the camel as a shooting vehicle. 
Ab a sport antelope-shooting palls upon the taste. There is too 
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mucli of it, and it lacks variety. So I sliotiM tiink also 
would de the case with Diuch of the African sport we read of. 
To the heginner in Indian sport, however, there is no pursuit 
more fascinating. The game being nearly always within 
sifl-ht, the excitement is naaintained thronghout the clay’s 
sport Simple as it seems, it takes a good, man and a good 
ride to make much of a bag when the antelope have been 
much disturbed. The old hand is apt to smile at the 
euthusiasm of the “ griff” when he dilates on the glories of 
aatelope-stalking ; but the time was when he too passed 
through the stage at which, the acquisition of a particular long 
spiral pair of horns was more to him than the wealth of all 
the Indies, and when nothing impressed him so profoundly 
with the Tanity of all human affairs as the miss of “a few 
inches” under or over, which so frequently terminated the 
■weary stalk. Perhaps I may he allowed to quote a dcscrijp- 
tion of the pursuit of a master buck, written many years ago, 
when I myself was in the throes of the hnek fever.” 

“I had frequently seen in my rambles over the antelope 
plains a more than ordinarily magnificent coal-hlaclc buck. 
I had watched him for hours through my ‘ Dollond,’ but my 
most laborious attempts to reach him hy stalking had as yet 
proved futile. His horns were perfection, of great si;^e, well 
set on, twisted and knotted like the gnarled l)ra.no.h of an 
old oak tree. As the sun glanced on his sahle coat, it shone 
like that of a racehorse fit to run for the Two Thousand 
Guinea stakes — in fact, he was the Lean ideal of a p)cr£(‘et 
hlackhuck. Of course, the more difficult the task appeared, 
the more determiued was I that these superb horns sliould l)c 
mine, and that in future I would (lisrcgaid every bmek cset'pt 
the one. He was constantly attended by two does, to whom 
he confidently entrusted the duty of watcliing over his q)or- 
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sonal safety — and faithful sentinels tlicy were. They seemej 
to relieve each, other witli the precision ol sentries, und clevei 
indeed would he the stalker who could Jip][)r(>{ich within many 
hundred paces ere the warning hiss of the watchful doe 
aroused the grand signior from his siesta. It was then grani 
to see the majestic air of the hack, as, after sf.rc.tching hi 
gi-aceful limhs, he slowly paced towards the ohj cct of Ms sus- 
picion, still too far distant to cause him any alaiin. how he 
stops, and, tossing his noshils in the air, snuffs the breeze 
that might convey to his dehcate sense tlui human taint Not 
he lazily crops a hlade or two of grass, or scientifically whish 
a fly from his glossy ha^unch with the tip of his horn ; anon 
he saunters up to one of his partners, juici scenis to take 
counsel regarding the state of affairs. Again, as some move- 
ment of the distant fignre catches his eye, his sudden wheel 
and prolonged gaze show that, despite his cureless mien, not 
for a naoment has he lost sight of his well-known foe. But 
soon the does begin to take real alarm ; and after fidgeting 
round their lord, as if to apprise him of the full extent of the 
danger, trot off together towards some other haunt, how 
they halt a moment, and look round appealingly to the buck, 
and again with feigned consternation start oft“ at a gallop, 
every now and then taking imaginary ten-harred gates in 
their stride. At last the hnek, after lemainiirg beliind a 
decent time to maintain his character for superior courage, 
follows them at a pace that mocks the efforts of every animal 
on the face of the earth hut one — the huirtiirg leoj)ard. 

“ Such was the invariable result of my best efforts for up- 
w’-ards of a week. I would not risk a long shot, ns it might 
drive him for ever from that part of the country. His 
favourite haunt was a wide grassy plain, intersected here and 
’feere by dry watercourses, up which I had many a weary 
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cravl, veihtrt d terre. I soon fauud out liis usual feeding and 
drinking places ; and observ-ed that to reach tie latter he 
almost daily crossed a deepisk dry nullah about the same 
place. This struck me as affording the means of cireumvent- 
ing him, so I took up niy position in tie nullai ; hub as luck 
would have it my buck took his water in some otier direction 
for the next two days. Many other herds of antelope con- 
stantly passed within easy shot of where I was ensconced ; but 
not until I was almost giving up hope on the third day, and 
was taking a last sweep of the plain with my binocular, did 
tie well-known form of the master buck gi-eet my -vision, as 
he slowly -wound his way with his two inseparable companions 
towards the pool to which he had watched so many of his 
species passing and re-passing in safety. 

“ The wind was favourable, and the buck came steadily on 
tii he arrived within a long rifle shot of where I -was posted. 
Here he suddenly threw up bis head, and, after standing at 
gaze for a fe-w moments, turned sharp to the left and started 
off at a canter for a pass in the nullah, about a quarter of a 
mile from where I was ; I knew he could neither have seeu nor 
smelt me, and was at a loss to account for his sudden panic 
till, on turning round in disgust, there was the cause behind 
me, in the shape of a small parcel of does, which had 
evidently heen returning from tke water, but, having dis- 
covered my unprotected rear, -were now pulled up in a body, 
and staring at me with an air -which had telegraphed the state 
of affairs to the old buck in an unmistakable manner. I felt 
very muck inclined to saeriice one of the inquisitive does to 
my just wrath, hut preferred tke chance of a miming shot at 
the buck ; so off I started at a crouching run (somewhat try- 
ing to the small of tke back) up the bed of the nullah, in 
the hopes that the buck might have pulled up ere ke crossed. 
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and would still afford me a shot. HSFor was I mistaken, ^ 
on tur ning a bend of the tortnons nullah, there he stood 
broadside on, in ah his magnificence, not eighty yards hora 
my rifle ; but, alas ! who could shoot after a run, almost on 
all fours, of some 500 yards or so? "When I attempted to 
bring tbe fine sight to bear on his shoulder, my hand trembled 
like an aspen leaf, and the sight described figures of eight 
ah over his body. There was no help for it, however : he vas 
moving away, and I might never have such another chance. 
So, almost in despair, I fired. I was not surprised to see the 
bah raise the dust a hundred yards or so on his further side, 
and with a tremendous bound of, I fear to say how many 
yards, straight in the air, away went the buck like an arrow 
from the bow. In for a penny, in for a pound ! once fired at, 

I might as weh have the other shot ; so stepping from my 
cramped position, I held my "breath as I tried to cover Ms 
fleeting figure with the second barrel. He had gained at least 
150 yards ere I touched the trigger, but the bah sped true, 
and over rolled the buck in a doud of dust. Short was my 
triumph, however, for ere E had weh taken the rifle from my 
shoulder he had regained his feet, and was off with hardly 
di minis hed speed. It is very rare that an antelope thus sud- 
denly rohed over does not ' succeed in regaining his legs. 
Their vital power is immense, and nothing hut a brain shot 
or broken spine wih tumble them over for good on the spot. 
When shot in the heart they generally run some fifty yards 
and then fall dead, and I much prefer to see an antelope go 
off thus, with the peculiar "gait well known to experienced 
shots as the forerunner of a speedy dissolution, than to see 
even the prettiest somersault follow the strikiug of the bah. 

“ In tbe present instance I watched die antelope almost to 
the verge of the horizon. Now and then he slackened his 
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pace for a ^few seconds, and looked round at his ^wounded 
flanks, and tlien, as if remembering that he bead not yet put 
sufficient distance between him and tlic fatal spot, he -would 
again start forward with renewed energy. The two does, 
as is generaby the ease -^p-hen the buck is wounded, had 
gone off in a different direction ; and were now standing on 
the plain, a few hundred paces from where I stood, gazing 
wistfully from me to their wounded lord. Such are the scenes 
that touch the heart of even the hardest deer-stalker, and for 
a ELOUient I almost wished my right hand had been cut off 
ere I pulled trigger ou this the loveliest of God’s creatures. 

“ When he dwindled before the naked eye till he seemed 
as a hlaek speck on the far horizon, I still continued to vafeh 
him through my glass, in the hope that lie might lie down 
when he thought himself concealed, in which ease I might 
steal in and end his troubles by another shot. Suddenly I 
saw bitn swerve from his course, and start off in another 
direction, at full speed. A.liaost at the same instant a puff 
of smoke issued from a small bush on the polain — the buck 
staggered and foil, and many seconds afterwards, the faint 
report of a gunshot reached my cars.” 

The person, who came to my aid in so timely a fashion 
■was a native sportsman, whom I then saw for the first time. 
Be was more like the profe.ssional hunter of the A.meriean 
backwoods than any other native of India I have e-ver met. 
His short trousers and hunting-shirt of Mhowa green dis- 
played sine-wy limbs and throat of a clear red brown, little 
darker than the colour of a sun -burnt European. An upright 
carriage and light spiringy step marked him out as a reamer 
of the forests from youth upwards ; and the English double- 
barrelled gun, and workman-like apjiointments of yello-r 
sdmbar leather, looked like the genuine sportsman I soon 
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foTincl. liiin to bo. Msiny' agloi’ioiis diiy did I ‘i ftcfwtivclsp^gj 
■witli tiin. in tlie piirsu.it of nobler gfimc tlicin l)lick bucks. 

The chiMrd, or ladkii gazelle,* is another antelope very 
common in Central India. It is called odten tlio ravine 
deer” hy sportsmen; and, as regards the first part of the 
name, is so far well denoted. Its favourite haunts are the 
hanks of the shallow ravines that often intersect the plain 
country in the neigliboaxhood of rivers, and scam the slopes 
of the higher eminences rising out of the great central table- 
land. These are geueraUy thinly clothed with low thorny 
hushes, on the young shoots and pods of which it browses like 
the domestic goat. Of course it is wrong to call it a “ deer,” 
which term properly belongs only to the solid-horned Cewidw. 
Considerably smaller than the black antelope, the gazelle also 
differs much from it in laabits. It prefers low jungle to the 
open plain ; and trusts more to its watchfulness and activity 
than to speed, which however it also po.s.sesscs in a high 
degree. It is very rare to catch a gazelle, or still more a herd 
of them, off their guard; and it is surprising how, on the 
least alarm, the little creatures manage to disappear as if by 
magic. They have probably just hopped into the bottom of a 
ravine, sped along it like lightning for about a hundred yards, 
and are regarding you, intent and motionless, from Irehind the 
straggling bushes on the nest rising ground. Should you 
follow them up they wiLl probably repeat the same manoeuvre, 
hut this time putting three or four ravines between you and 
them instead of one. They also resort to the cultivation to 
feed, though not so regalarly as the black antelope; and 
their numbers are not sufficieut to do any notable damage. 
In the morning they may often be found picking their way- 
kick to the network of ravines where they stay during the 
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day. Should fou disturb them at this time, they will most 
likely seek their cover at top speed ; aad Avhat that amounts 
to will ainuze you if you let slip a greyhound at them. 
CUMrd hawe not yet icarnexl the range of the modem 
“Express” rifle; and consequently they still often let one 
get almost •within the killing distance of the old veapon, 
and are easily knocked over -with the “Express.” The depth 
of their slender htxlics is so small, that a loullet must be 
planted in a space little wider than a hand's-hreacltli to make 
s^’e of stop];)ing them. Shots are generally got at a distance 
of from lOO to 150 yards ; and the difEculty of such fine 
shooting at -uncertain distances, together -vvith. their pec-uliar 
“ dodgiiiess ” in keeping out of sight, makes the stalking of 
them a more difticult, and 1 think more interesting, sport than 
’dlie pursuit of tire larger antelope, di'licir art has little variety 
in it however ; a nd there is somctliing to the experienced eye 
in the features of the ground whieli will almost infallibly tell 
•whereabouts one is likely to Iiave stop)p)ed after his irst dis- 
appearance. Unless tlinyhave been seen to go clean away, 
they should alway.s Im followed up on tire ehance of being 
found again. 

The last of the antelo])os met with in the. open country is 
the Nilgdc,'"' the mahj of Avhicli, called a blue bull,” will 
stand about hands high at the shoulder. The female is a 
good deal smaller, and of a -fa-wn colour. TlK'ir habitat is on 
the lo-rer hills that borchir and intersect the plains, and also 
on the plains thenischns wherever grass and hushes afford 
sufficient cover. The old sites of ’deserted villages and culti- 
vation, unfortunately so common, which axe usually covered 
with long grass and a low husky growth of Palds and Jujuhe 
trees, are seldom without a herd of nilgdc. They are neverf 
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found very far from cultivation, \v]ii(^li they visit regularly 
every niglit. When, little fired at, the bliu! bull is veiy easily j 
approached and shot It is very pooi- eating, and affords no 
trophy 'worth taking away, so that, it is not muck sought aft® ' 
by the sportsman. The beginner', how'cver, who is steadying 
his nerves, or the inventor who wants ti suhstantial target fot 
a new projectile, will find them very acecssiblc and convenient 
The blue bull is an awkward, Imirbering, .stirpid brute ; and it 
is highly Indi crons to observe the air of self-satisfaction witli 
which a blockhead of a bull, who luis a,lh.>wi'd you to walk up 
■within fifty yards of Irina, wik hlunder off to the other side of 
a ndld, then tnrn round and stand still witliiii (uisy range of 
your rifle, and look as if he thought himself a very clever 
fellow indeed for so thoroughly outwitting you. He is a 
favourite q^uarry with the unenterprising Mahomedan gentle- 
man. The antelope his style of dress and powers of locomo- 
tion do not allo'w him to approach ; the rugged ground and 
thorny underwood prohibit his succeeding with the forest 
deer ; the tiger he likes not the look of, and tlic pig he may 
not touch ; so he gets him into a bullock cart, and is driven 
within a few paces of an unsuspecting blue hull, whose 
carcase, when shot and duly cut in the throat after the rules 
of kis faith, makes for him the beef which his soul loveth. 
Awkward and inactive as he looks, however, the blue hull 
when fairly pushed to his speed will give a good horse as 
much as he can do to overhaul him. It is in vain to attempt 
it iu or near the jungle ; but if you can succeed in getting at 
him when, he has a mile or two to go across the open plain, 
a real good run may he had -ffith the spear, 1 have never 
heard of a blue bull attempting to charge when brought to 
kay, in which respect therefore the sport of riding them is 
inferior to pig-sticking;. 
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Sxich are tlie principal animals wliicli form tke obj ects of 
the sportsman’s pursuit in the open country. As, hove-ver, in a 
state of nature, there never are herbivorous creatures without 
their attendant carnivora to form a check and counterbalance 
to them, so we find various natural enemies attendant on the 
herds of antelope and nilgae, whose acquaintance the sports- 
man will occasionally make. The nilgfie is a favourite prey 
of the tiger and the pnntlier. But it is in the low hills where 
he retires dnring the day, rather than in the plains where he 
feeds at night, that he meets these relentless foes ; and the 
chief carnivorous creatures of the open country are the hunting 
leopard,^ the wolf, "I" and the jackal.^. 

I have several times come across and shot the hunting leo- 
pard when after antelope ; but they cannot he called common 
in this part of India. They live mostly in the low isolated 
rocky eminences called Torias, that rise here and there like 
islets in the middle of the plams, and on the central plateau, 
and which are frequently surrounded by grassy plains where 
they bunt their prey. They are of a retking and inoffensive 
disposition, never coming near dwellings, or attacking domes- 
ticated animals, like the leopard and panther ; and I never 
heard of then* showdng any sport when pursued. Their 
manner of catching the antelope, ley a union of cat-like stealth 
of approach amd unparalleled velocity of attack, has often 
been described. A. few are kept tame hy the wealthier 
natives, but more I think for show than real use in hxmtmg. 

The common jackal, always ready for food of any descrip- 
tion, seldom fails to make a meal of any wounded, animal, and 
I have seen a small gang of them pursue a wounded antelope 
I had just fired at The fawns of the antelope and gazelle 
frequently become their victims. 

*F,j'ulata. f C. J 0* aureus. 
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TKc wolf is extremely coimnoii ia t]i(? nortlierii parts of tlie 
proviace; freqaeatiag the same sort of groinid as the antelope 
and cbiMra. I liaTe xery seldam met witli tlicm. in forest 
tracts ; and I tHnk tlia.t in Irclia thcf ai'c clearly a plair- 
loTing species. They unite in parties of five or six to hunt; 
the latter being the largest nuxaher I have (‘.ver seen together. ■ 
More generally they are found singly’ or in coupolcs. I hare 
several -times observed them in the act of hunting the ante- 
lope ; their method being to steal in on all sides of a detached 
party of does and fawns, and trust to a united rush to capture 
one or more of them before they attain tludr pp(iecl. Past as 
the wolf is (as you will learn if you try to ride him clown), I 
do not believe he is capable of running clown an nntelopre in a 
fair hunt, though doubtless old or injured animals are thus 
killed by him. "Wheu game is not to be had, the wolf seldom 
fails to get a meal in the neighbourhood of villages, in the 
shape of a dog or a goat They are deadly foes to the former; 
and will stand outside a village or the traYellcrs’ camp at 
night, and howl until some inexperienced cur sallies forth to 
reply, when the lot of that cur wih prohahly be to return no 
more. Unfortunately the wrolf of Central India does not 
always confine himself to such substitutes for legitimate game ; 
and the loss of human life from these hideous hrutes has 
recently been ascertained to be so great that a heavy reward 
is now offered for their destrnction. Though not generally 
venturing beyond chddrenof ten or twelve years old, yet when 
confirmed in the habit of 'man-eating, they do not hesitate 
to attack, at an advantage, full-^own women and even adult 
men. A good many instamees occun-ed, during the construction 
of the railway through the low jungles north of Juhbulpiir, 
of lahonrers on the works being so attacked, and sometimes 
Mled and eaten. The a.ttack was commonly made by a pair 
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of wolves, one of wliicli seized tlio victim Ly tlio neck from 
beMnd, pre-venting outcry, while the other, coming swiftly aii, 
tore out the entrails in front. These confirmed ina,n-eatei-s 
are described as having been exceedingip wary, and fully able 
to discriminate between a heljdess victim and an ai‘mcd man. 

My own experience of wolves docs not record an instance of 
their attacking an adult Iminan being ; but I have known 
many places where children were regularly carried o'ff by thorn. 
Superstition frequently prevents the natives froi'n protecting 
themselves or retaliating on tlie brutes. In 18C1 I was march- 
ing through a small village on the borders of the Danioli dis- 
trict, and accidentally heard that for mouths past a poair of 
wolves had carried off a, child every few days, from the centre 
of the village and in. broad daylight. hTo attempt whatever 
had been made to hill them, though their haunts were perfectly 
well known, and lay not a quarter of a mile from the village. 
A shapeless stone representing the goddess Devi, nnder a 
neighbouring tree, had instead been daubed with, vcrmillion, 
and liberally propitiated with cocoa nuts and rice ! Their 
plan of attack wa,s uniform and simple. The village stood on 
the slope of a hill, at the foot of which uin the heel of a stream 
thickly fringed with grass and bushes. The main street of the 
village, where children were always at pday, ran down the 
slope of the hill ; and while one of the wolves, which was 
smaller than the other, -would ensconce itself among some low 
bushes between the village and the bottom of the hill, the 
other would go round to the top, and, watching an opportu- 
nity, race down through the street, picking up a child by the 
way, and making off with it to the thick cover in the ndld. 
At first the people used to pursue, aud sometimes made the 
marauder drop his prey ; but, as they said, finding that iu. 
that case the eompauion wolf usually succeeded in carrying 
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off anotlier of tlie ckildrea ia tlic ('.oiifiiKicon, ’^vliile tie first 
■was usually so injured as to Toe l)cyoacl i-ccoYciy, they ended, 
like phlegmatic Hindiis as they were., hy just letting them 
take as many of their offspring jis they ■wiintcd ! An infant 
of a few years old had thus "been carried off tie morning of 
my arnwal. It is scarcely credible that I could not at first 
obtain sufficient beaters to driye the cover whore these tw 
atrocious hrutes were gorging on tlicir unholy meal. At last a 
few of the outcaste helots who act as village drudges in those 
parts were induced to take sticks and. accompany my horse- 
keeper with a hog-spear aud my Sikh orderly ^Yith his sword, 
through the belt of grass, 'while I piostcd myself behind a 
tree with a double rifle at the other end. In about five 
minutes the pair walked leisurely out into an open space 
within twenty paces of me. They were evidently mother 
and son; the latter about tliiee-q[uaxters grown, with a reddish- 
yellow well-furred coat, and plump appearance ; the mother a 
lean and grizzled hag, with hideous p^endont dugs, and slaver 
dropping from hex disgusting jaws. I gave her the benefit of' 
the first barrel, and dropped ier with a shot through both her 
shoulders. The whelp started off, hut the second barrel 
arrested him also with a hullet in the neck ; and. I watched 
■with satisfaction the struggles of the mother till my man 
came up with the hog-spear, which I defiled hy finishing 
her. In the cover they had come through my men said that 
their lairs in the grass were n'umerous, and filled with frag- 
ments of bones ; so that there was little doubt that the 
brutes thus so happily disposed of had long been perfectly 
at home in the neighbourhood of these miserable supersti- 
tious villagers. 

Dogs that are in the way of hunting jackals will readily 
pursue a wolf, so long as he runs away But the wolf 
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genexaRy tries the effect of liis l)aa-ed teetli on Ids pursaers 
before ruaning very far, and only the most rcsolxite bounds 
can he hronglit to face them. I hare seYeral times bad my 
dogs chased back close up to my horse hy a wolf they had 
encountered wheu out coursing foxes and jackals ; and only 
once saw the dogs get the better of one without assistance 
from the gun. On that occasion I had out a couple of yonng 
i:;iy\lioiiiKlf, crossed between the deerhound and the Eampore 
breed.; and along with them was a Yeiy large and powerful 
English hull-mastiff, rejoicing in the name of “ Tinker,” 
whose exceedingly plebeian looks in no way belied his name. 
He was an old hand at fighting before ever he left the 
purlieus of his native Manchester ; and in India had been 
victor in many .a bloody tussle with jackal, jungle cat, and 
pariah dog. His massive head and well-armed jaws com- 
bined in a high degree the pnalities of a battering ram and 
heavy artillery; and his courage was in full proportion to 
his means of offence. On the present occasion the three 
dogs espied the enemy sitting coolly on his hannebes on the 
top of a rising ground ; and the young dogs, taking him no 
doubt for a jackal, went at him full speed, Tinker as usual 
lumbering along in the rear. Soon, however, the hounds 
returned in a panic, with their tails well down, and closely 
pursued by the wolf, a large dark grey fellow, snapping and 
snarling at theii' heels. The greyhounds ffed past Tinker, 
who steadily advanced, dropping into the crouching sort of 
run he always adopted, in his attack. Ho douht Master Woff 
thought he too would turn from his gleaming rows of teeth 
and erected hair, as all his canine assailants had done before. 
Bat he newer was more mistaken, for the game old dog, as 
soon as a pace or two only remained hetwixt him and the 
enemy, suddenly sprang to his full height and with a bound 
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■buried Ms bullet bead in lis inlviuiciii" chest. I sav tie ' 
two roll over and over together ; and tluai the gallant Tinker ' 
rose on the top of the wolf, his vice.-]i,k(,> jaAVH lirinly fastened 
on Ms throat. At this point of a c-onihat he usually oyer- 
powered Ms antagonist utterly, hy using hi,s inimciise yyeiglit 
and power of limh to force Mm p)r(>sti-at( >. on the earth, the 
while riving at the throat with a foiv.c that often scooped a 
hollow in the earth under the scone of action. His efforte 
were now directed to ef ecb tliis favoniito nianoouvrc ; but tke 
wolf was too strong for him, and ropcnxtedly foiled the at- 
tempt. But the young hounds, wlio were not at till withont 
plueh, soon returned to his assistance, and s(Miiig the wolf 
by different hind-legs, made such a .sjoread eagle of him that 
Tinker had no difficulty in holding him do wn while I dis- 
mounted and battered in Ms skull with the hammer-head d 
my hunting-whip. None of the three clogs had been hitten, 
Tinker having got his jaws in chancery from the very first. 

I am sure that the three, or even. Tinker alone, would have 
killed him in time without my assistance ; for Tinker never , 
let go a grip he had once secured, and though not so large, 
was not much inferior to him in strength. 

The catalogue of amusements offered to the sportsman k 
the open plain would he incomplete without a mention of the 
“mighty hoar.” He is tx) be found almost everywhere — in the 
low jungle on the edge of cultivation, and sometimes in the 
sugar-cane and other ta,U crops ;• and with a liberal expendi- 
ture of self and horse may be ridden, and speared in a good 
many places. Generally, however, the country is highly 
unfavourable to riding, the Mack soil of the plains being 
split up into yawning cracks many feet in depth, or covered 
with rolling trap boulders, both sorts of country being almost 
equally productive of dangerous croppers. The neighbour- 
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hood of ISTagpiir affords tlie 1)cst gi'otiiid; and tliere there is 
a, regular “ tent club,” wliicli gives a. good account of numer- 
ous hogs in the course of tlie year. The spoit lias been so 
voliii)iin<ai.sl>" described that I believe nothing remains to be 
said about it. Tlie hogs that reside in the open plains are 
not much inferior in size to those of other parts of India ; 
hut those met with in the hills are generally mneli smaller, 
and far more active. A. brown-coloured variety lias some- 
times been noticed among them. The common village pig of 
the country shows every sign of having been derived from 
the wild race originally. 

My march down the Narbadd valley led along the tortuous 
and rugged cart track, through the deep black loam of the 
surrounding fields, whieli, hefore the construction of the rail- 
vay, was the only means of eomnnunication through these 
fertile districts. Broken carts strewed the roadside, and 
clumps of thorny acacias overgrew the path. These were 
justly called the “ cotton thief” hy the people, their hranclies 
being laden with bunches of the fibre dear to Manchester, torn 
by their thorns from the mipressed bales, as they lumhered 
along on antediluvian buffalo carts towards the distant coast. 

Large gangs of aboriginal Gdnds from the nearer hill tracts 
were labouring on the railway works. The really wild tribes 
of the interior of the hills wore not yet attracted by the labour 
market in the plains, preferring a dinner of jungle herbs and 
their squalid freedom to plenty earned by steady toil under the 
eye of the foreign task-master. But thesemi-Hindd tribes of the 
horder-land, who ixre now the most numerous of the race, and 
whom long contact with the people of the plains has imbued 
with wants and tendencies strange to their wilder bretliren, 
have reaped a rich harvest from this sudden demand, for labour 
arising at their doors. How far it has been to them an un- 
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mixed advantage will lie discussed fiintlicr on. As laboureis j 
tbeir imate distaste to steady toil, torn of long years of a 
semi-nomadic existence, readers them inferior to tlie regular 
Mard,thd navvy from the Deccan, who is also their snperior h 
muscular power, and caa iouhlc tlio wages of any Gdnd at 
this sort of work. 

On the 25 th of January I quitted the main road down 
the valley, near the little civil station of Nnrsiitgqiiir, and 
struck off nearly at right angles to the south, marching direct 
for the hills that bounded the horiKon in that direction 
About half way through the march of fifteen miles the level 
deep black soil of the valley hegan to give pdace to a red 
gravelly tract of undnkting conformation ; and nvimcrons 
fi.ne Mhowa trees, forming groups that at a little distance 
much resembled oaks, and half-cleared fields, gave indications 
of the approach of the holder belt of half-reclaimed land, 
which intervenes between the open plain and the forest- 
covered hills. The Mhowa {Bmsid latifolid) is one of the 
most useful wild trees in this part of India. It is not cut 
down like other forest trees - in clearing the land for tillage, 
its value being at first greater than that of the area rendered, 
unproductive by its shade and roots. As the country gets 
more thickly peopled, however, the case is reversed, and it 
generally disappears in long settled tracts. As a singular 
instance of the influence sometimes exerted by social customs 
on the physical character of a country, I may mention an 
exception to this rule in the case of the district of Nim^r, 
which, even in its fully cultivated, parts, is still thickly dotted 
with Mhowa trees. The reason of this I believe to he that, 
during the ‘‘times of trouble” referred to in nay first chapter, 
the majority of the small proprietors of the laud were ousted 
fiom possession of their fields; but the eustoru kavino* been 
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established that possession of the fmit ta-f's growing on it did 
not necessarily pass with tlie hind, they mostly retained tlic 
|iivprii'loisliip of those trees. Tluus it lias hajipened that the 
land is often owned hy oiu* party and the trees by aiKother. 
riie rent is paid only by tlu; landlioldor ; and tli\is, though 
ifwould pay him to clear off the trees, it would not paytho 
tree-man; and so they have, j-e,niuincd, doubtless to the very 
great advantage, and certinnly to the heanty, of the district. 

The value of the .Mhowa (*.on.sists in the fleshy corolla of its 
flower, and in its seeds, ddic flower is highly deciduous, 
ripening and Mling in the mouths of ITarch and April. It 
possesses considerahle subatanei.i, and a sweet but sickly taste 
and smell. It is a favourite article of food with all the wild 
tribes, and *the lower clanses of Hindus ; hut its main use is 
in the distillation of ardent spirits, most of what is con- 
sumed being made from Mhowa. The spirit, when well made 
and mellowed hy age, is by no means of despicable quality, 
|■|‘..s(!Ulb]iug in some degree Irish -wkisky. The luscious flowers 
are no less a favourite food of the brute creation than of man. 
Evoy A-ogctfil )h‘ -eating animal and bird incessantly endeavours 
to fill itself with Mhowa during its flowering season. S^mhar, 
nfigde, and bears appear to lose their natural apprehensions 
of danger in some degree durin g the Mhowa season ; and the 
most favourable chances of shooting them are then obtained. 
The trees have to be watched night and day if the crop is to 
be saved ; and the wilder races, who fear neither wild heasfc 
nor evil spirit, are generally engaged to do this for a wage 
of one-half the produce. The yield of flowers from a single 
tree is about 1 30lbs., worth five shillings in the market ; and 
the nuts, which form in hunches after the dropping of the 
flowers, yield a thick oil, much resembling tallow in appear- 
ance and properties. It is used for burning, for the manu-? 
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facture of soap, and in adulteratiiisj; t lui dmifiiid butter so 
largely consumed by all na tires. A (Icuuiutl for it lias lately 
sprung up in the Bombay niurkot ; and a, good deal has been 
exported since the opening; of the railway. Tlic supply must 
be immense ; and probably this now demand will be the 
means of greatly increasing the 'value of the trees. 

I encamped at the end of this miu*<'.h at a. place eahed 
Mohphni, the scene of tlie Avoids of the “Norbudda Coal and 
Iron Company.” Their lahonrshavc boweveu' as ymt been con- 
fined to the coal. This useful miiioral has hcoii now discovered 
in numerous parts of the Central Provinces, of a (|uality con- 
sidered equal to most Indian coals. When I visited the mines 
at Mohpdni, several trial shafts had been ih-iven for some hun- 
dreds of feet into the beds, and I believe there Is no doubt 
that an ample supply of coal for the luihvay could be obtained 
from here. Other schemes hare, however-, since pi-esented 
themselres ; the management of the company’s negociatious 
does not appear to have always been conducted with judg- 
ment ; and it seems now to be doubtful wlicther tlieir labour 
and money have been laid out to great advantage. Most of 
the miners employed at that time were Grdnds, whose courage 
in diving into the bowels of the earth was found to be 
snperior to that of other races. The universal jjantheism of 
the Gond stands him in good stead on such occasions. From 
his cradle he has looted on every rock, stream, and cavern 
as tenanted by its peculiar spirit, whom it is only needful 
to propitiate in a simple fashion to make all safe. So he 
just touches with Vermillion the rock he is about to blow into 
a thousand fragments with a keg of powder, lays before it 
a handful of rice and a nutshell full of Mhowa spirit, and lo ! 
the god of the coal mine is snidciently satisfied to permit his 
mmple worstupper to hew away as he pleases at his residence. 
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If utility is, as some liave tlioiig-lit, n good (juality in religions, 
surely Ave have it in piafoction in a}_)lia,l)le belief like this! 

Near Mokpami is oiu^ of the bt'sfc snipe jheek in tke pro- 
TUice. I vent mit to it in tlio afternoon witli one of tke 
gentlemen coiinc(‘,tecl Aritk tins works, vvlio sunky ncTer could 
kave seen a snipe before. Wc took opp>ositc sides of the long 
swamp, wkick swarniod witk the long-bills; and -when we 
met at the end I bad goti27^- roii 2 >l(‘s, wkilc my friend had 
collected a misccllanc'ons bag of snippets, plovers, pa,ddy birds, 
and minm, and not one snipe among tliciii. 

My next marcb lay under tkcb nortlicrn face of the main 
range of tlie Sktp)ura,s, vliicdi here form a Muff headland 
rising some 500 feet above tke jdnin, crowned by. an old 
fortress call«d Cliaoragarh. This is one of the many extensive 
fortifications constructed by the chiefs of the country to the 
south of tlie Narbada, at the time •when the resistless tide of 
Malxomedan conc|uest, after engulfing the Hindu kingdoms of 
upper Iixdia and the Deccan, wtxs rolling against tke princi- 
palities of these central regions. The works of these forts 
generally enclose a considerable space on the summit of a 
naturally inaccessible kill, havkig been designed for the retreat 
of large bodies of the inhabitants, and. of armies, in times of 
successful invasion. The flat-topped a.iid searp-sided hills of 
tke trap formation are tke most snitahle for such strongholds, 
and there are consequently more of them in the trap country 
than elsewhere. Snch additional works as are necessary are 
composed of massive blocks of rock, roughly squared and laid 
without masonry. Inside tanks have generally been exca- 
vated in the rock to hold a plentiful supply of water, natural 
hollows being always taken advantage of to avoid labour as 
much as possible. Before the days of artillery such places 
must kave possessed great strength ; but we rarely hear of 
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their being vigorously clefein led hjy their i xK.sessors ; and tky 
■were generally surrendored al'h*r a short invostimait Doubt- 
less the chief cause ■was lusually want of ] iro visions, masses of 
people being suddenly huddled into tlie plactu and being un- 
able to carry ■with them tkj Houiity provoinlev aftorded by a 
poor country in the face of danger. In lD(i4 the great Akbei 
sent his heutenant to reduce the. Cldud chief tain of Mandla. 
The Grond troops, led by the Ixeroic Diirgawati, the Rajput 
■widow of the Last chief, made a noble, ifsistaiice to the invader 
near Jubbulpur ] bnt, the battle nt hist going against tlem, 
their leader stabbed herself rather than sulfer the disgrace of 
defeat; and this fort of Chaoragarli iini»U',di;it.(‘ly afterwards I 
fell into -the hands of the Moslem, tt>getlK?r with property and 
treasure valued in the chronicles at an altogeth'cr fabulous 
amount. The summits of these old forts -usually contain a 
little water in the old tanks; and being generally covered 
■with thick jungle are favonritc resorts of the tiger and other 
animals in the hot weather. 

Rrom my camp at Cliaolp^ni a single ])c«ilc of the Puch- 
murree hills -was -visible. It had not a very impiosing appear- 
ance, however, as I find it recorded as “like half an egg 
sticking out of an immense egg-cup! ” A coupdc of hears 
came close np to the camp at night and commenced to fight, 
making a fearful noise, it seemed to mo, as I awoke, inside 
the tent ropes. The horses "were tearing at their pickets, and 
all the camp in a h-ubbub. I started out with a gun, but tbe 
people said they had just passed throngli the camp, rolling 
over each other and growling; and it was so pitch dark that 
I could not see any distance before me, and had to come back 
The next march was fourteen miles to Jhilpa, the last village 
before the ascent of the kills begins. The view of Puclunurree 
was lost during this march from our being too close under the 
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interveniug range of liills. Oa tlie way !• sliot a young 
Sambar stag ; and after arriving in camp a messenger from 
the village I had Left in the moriung Ccame in breathless to say 
that a tiger had killed a bullock in the morning within haK a 
mile o£ my camp. At that time of year, when the jungle is 
very green and thick, and tigers always on the move, it was 
not worth while to go hack, even if I had had the time. 

This day's inarch was throngh a much more jungly country 
than I had yet met It could not be called a forest ; for the 
trees were ah of the secondary growth which marks land 
repeatedly cleared and abandoned again ; and the cultivation, 
such as it was, was still carried on with the regular bullock- 
plough, after the manner of the plains. In many places there 
was a thick growth of teak poles from old stumps of trees ; 
aud many of the fields had been hewn out of these coppices, 
the poles being burnt on the ground as manure, in the manner 
to be hereafter described. The clear and pretty stream of the 
D^nwa, which comes down from Puehmurree, was crossed 
several times hy the track we followed, and contained on its 
sandy banks many footprints of tigers. There was evidently 
a good deal of forest game about. The valley is one of those 
tracts on the border between open plain and dense jungle, 
where nauch of the nocturnal life of the forest creatures is 
passed. In such a tract the traveller will often he astonished 
at the quantity of signs of animals he will see in the morning 
ah about his night’s camp, while not a wild creature of any 
sort will he find in the neighbourhood if he goes to look for 
them after the sun is up. The fact is that deer, hears, pigs, 
etc., travel such long distances at night to their feeding 
grounds, and depart again to the remoter hills so early in the 
morning, that unless a very early start he made, nothing but 
the tracks they have left behind will ever be seen. The tigers 
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and panthers, again, wliicli prey on tli(‘ni, ai tlioiigli not usually 
retreating so far, yet seek tlio, moat ao.cJiukal tliickets anl 
ravines of the neighhomdiood at an ('([inilly early hour, and in 
tlie cold weather are so much on ’tlio alert, and can so easily 
hide in the thick vegetation, that tlie cliiiina's with them, 
except by sitting np over a bait at niglit, are e(ynally pooi. 
The native Shikari, watching liy night, kills a great deal of 
game at this season. Rut it is very slow a, ml cold, as veil as 
rather poaching, work, and few Enropcans nre cat-like enough 
to succeed in it, Now, as most EiirojiciUiis who attempt 
shooting at all in India (and vlio does not at first only go 
out during the cold season, and never go deeper into the 
forest than this semi-cleared "belt, the reason of much of the 
want of success complained o£ is not far to seek. To ensure 
success the animals mutt be followed up into the deeper 
jungles. In future chapters some sketches of the sport in 
these wilder regions will be given. Tli(i present chapter 
scarcely deals at all with the subject iridicurtcd hy my title; 
hut I have given it as a sort of introdiicticn to Indian camp 
life, and to the field sports likely to he attempted l)y beginners, 
and in the earlier part of the season. 
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Grand Hunt — ^Eill a Stag SAnibar — Bull shot by the ThdlCir ^Power of 
the Bison— 1 HU Tiger- A Mother’s Defeuce-Descuiptiom of Gonds and 
Korkhs— A Midnight Bevel— The Wild Men are conciliated— "We teach 
them to Build and Plough— The D&wa Sdl Forest— The twelwe-tined Deer 
-Juttgle-fowl-Spur-fowl — Gazelles and Eares— Fire-hunting by night- 
Bears and Panthers— A troablesome Panther— Fox-hunting at Pneh- 
mnrree — Fieon Stalking — A. bracoe of Bulls — Tracking the Bison A hard 
day’s work— Death of the Bull. 

If tke eyes of the Hindii inhabitants of the neighliouring 
plains, tie vhole of the range of Mils ■which culminated in tke 
Puchmurree plateaa is sacred, to tieir deity Sir^, called 
M^kkdeo, or the Greart God ; and tie hills themselves are 
called hy his aume, tie M^ddeos. A conception of awe and 
mystery lad al'W'ays been associated with their lofty peats, 
embosomed among ’wkicl les one of the most sacred shrines 
of the god, to -wkick at least one pilgrimage was a necessity in 
the life of every devout Hmdii. But excepting at the ap- 
pointed season for tkis pilgrimage, no dweller of tie plains 
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would veatiire, at tke time of w]n(ili I am writinjr to<,.+ v 
foot o. the holy octl of MAddoo'e lulh ; a..,!, ao wc appro 
Its meigHtourliood, gloomy looks began togatlicr on tie face, 
of my followers, vkose fears liad bcjon acted on by tke coi 
versation of the people they had mot. The road to the too 
was represented as irnpasstiblo from natural <lifKculties' and 
guarded by wild beasts, goblins, ami fell disease. 



make arrangements for tL" ascent and^' ^ 

on the 22nd packed my small tent and aT'""" 
pony, and with tvo attendants stamted ™ ^ 

th. first tea .i,« .. eo th. 

■f vvdy^ lea up an easy and 
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regular ascent over sliitlving rooks and scanty soil, -whereon 
gre-wa thin forest of the commoner sorts of trees, Sdlei {Bos- 
wdlk '^lurifera), Dluiorsi {Cmoccc,r])m h.tifolid), and SAj 
[Pentaptera. glabra), being the most numerous species ; the 
grass and -vegetation on tliese slopes had hegua already to 
assume the yellow" tinge of the dry season. Such a prospect 
as this, "svhieh is typical of vast tracts in the jungles of Central 
India, is sadly dLsappxdutiiig- to him who looks for the luxu- 
riant tropical forest of low-lying equatorial regions. Forests 
like those of Southern Africa and the littoral countries of Asia, 
-with their close array of giant trunks, dense canopy of vege- 
tation, impenetrable underwood, gorgeous fiowers, and mighty 
tangled creepers — 

Prom lirancli to 'branck closo wreaths of bondage 

are -unkno-wn in these central regions of India ; and their 
character is rarely approached save in some occasional lo-w 
moist valley, where the axe of the woodc-utter has not pene- 
trated, and the stagnation of sonae stream has united -with the 
heat of a close valley in giving to the vegetation a more truly 
tropical character. Indeed, but for the preponderance of 
yello-ws where rich reds and bro-wns should, be, and. the rare 
appearance of a palm or other eastern form, most of these low 
forest tracts might be taken after December for a late autumn 
scene in a temperate climate. Nothing is more striking 
than the absence of brilliant do-wers, wbieb contrary to 
popular . idea are far more characteristic of temperate than 
of tropical regions. The Palis [JButea mperba) is almost 
the only tree in our forests -which possesses really bright 
colouring. 

Vhen an elevation of about 2000 feet (above the sea) had 
been attained, the character of the scenery began to change. 
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Yertical scarps -of tlie ml stuidMtonc wliicli forms tie HgW 
plateau began to rise into view jit ev<'iy tiiru. of the path, 
■wMeh now plunged into iiairow iiml gloomy- ghins, follo'wiag 
the boulder-strewa bed of a small Htrciim. The dried and 
3fellow grasses, and naked tree stems of tll(^ loirer slope gave 
place to a green Tcgctatioii thickly covering the soil, and k 
places almost meeting orcrlxead. 'fhe moist hanks of tie 
stream were covered with ferns and mosses, and the clear 
sparkle of the little brooks appeared singularly refrcsliing after 
our long walk up-kill in tie beat of a sultry and ]o\\"ering day, 
The b;iggMgv-pH)i)y found considerable dilHeulty in scrambling 
over the boulders that now began to bloctk tie road ; andm 
relieved him by putting about half of Iris load on tie tw» 
guides. After sciaimbliag thus along the sides and bottoms 
of ravines for some miles, steadily rising at the sanac time, we 
suddenly emerged through a narrow pass, and from under tie 
spreading aisle of a large banyan tree (from wbicb this pass 
gets its name of the Bur-ghat), on to an opon glade, covered 
■with short green grass, and studded with niagnificcnt trees, 
which I found ■was the commencement of the plateau of 
Puchmuiree. 

Hea'vy masses of cloud had now gathered overhead, and 
large drops of rain began to fall, betokening, as it proved, the 
coming of one of the short but severe storms to wbich these 
hills are liable at this season. The ■village of Puchmurree ■was 
still some miles distant, and we hurried along over the now 
almost level plateau, to get skelter as soon as possible, as we 
had aheady walked ahout seventeen, miles, and the sun ■wae 
almost set. The road now lay over a hard and gently undu- 
lating sandy soil, crossed by many small ' streams running 
swiftly in their rocky beds. Immense trees of the dark green 
B^Tri {rerminaUaCh^hu.la),ihe arboreous Jdman {Eugenia 
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Jamholma), aaci tlie c.otntiion M.aii<50 clotted tkc plain in fine 
clumps ; and altogether the*, aspect of the plateau was much, 
more that of a fine English park tlinn of any .scene I Lad hefore 
come across in India. By-and-Ly, through the ristas of the 
trees, three great isolated peaks Ix'gan to apjiear, glowing red 
and fiery in the setting siin against the purple Background of 
a cloud Lank. The centre, one of the three, right ahead of us, 
was the peak of MAMdeo, deep in the bowels of which lies 
the shrine of the god himself ; to the left, hke the bastion of 
some giant’s hold, rose the separc and abrupt form of Chdii- 
rddeo ; while to the right, and further off than the others, 
frowned the sheer scarp of Dhiii)gath, the highest point of 
these Central Indian highlands. 

We had little leisure to enjoy this splendid view, however, 
for a Blinding rain, accompanied by thunder aitd lightidrig, 
now came on ; and some distance still intervened from the 
village when we were compelled to seek shelter in a grove of 
trees. Fortunately there was among them a large hollow 
banyan tree, within which we all found shelter, including 
“Quail’” and “ Snipe,” who I forgot to say were of the party, 
and had revelled in. spur fowl. all the way up. 

I sent on the two guides to the village to procure us some 
■firewood and water ; for I determined to encamp here, rather 
than go further, and probably fare worsOj among the unknown 
disagreeables of a Korkd viUage. A swampy hollow lay be- 
twixt us and the village, and after we heard the guides go 
splasBiag through this and disappear in the darkness it was 
full two hours before we heard them floundering back again 
vith three or four Korkiis carrying Bundles of sticks, grass, 
pots of water, and the various natural jmoducfcioas which have 
always to Be procured from the village where camp is pitched. 
Meanwhile we sat in our tree and smoked, and very cold and 
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disagreeaUe it was, thoiigli toleralily dry. With the helpoi 
the KorMs the little teat wa? noon pitel ml, and I trarnfmed 
myself and dogs to its shelter, -whik’. a finswris litinthehoUo^ 
of the banyan, and the natives wiivc soon (^(jucluiig over it eb 
joUy as sandboys; while iny servant plindcod and grilled ovei 
its embers one of tie spur fowl I had shot, as a “ spatch 
cock.” About midnight the ruin ceased, and tie sky 
cleared. It was an excessively cold i%lit ; and when I got 
up shivering in the moraing I found my men had stayed up ^ 
the greater part of the night by the fire for the sake of the ' 
warmth. 

The morning broke fine and bright, however, and I started 
off for a ramble over the plateau. In passing through tie 
swamp below the tent, the dogs put up, and I shot several 
couple of snipes, and among them a fine specimen of tke 
solitary or wood snipe.* This fine snipe is of rare occurrence 
in Central India, and in fact I have only met with it on oue 
other occasion, in the IdandM district. I suspect this is tie 
bird that has stood for the woodcock in the stories told of tke 
latter’s oceorrence in the Central Provinces ; for though I 
have hunted every likely spot in the hills for the latter bird, 

I never found a single one of them. 

There were two small settlements of Elorkds on the plateau. 
One at Puchmurree itself, and another about a mile to the 
north of it. The former was the larger of the two, consisting 
of about thirty houses, and, besides the PhOrilr, a few families 
of traders horn the plains lived in it. The functions exercised 
by these Hiudii dealers in the rural economy of the aborigines 
vdll form the subject of some remarlss further on. 

A brother of the Thdlnix of IPuchmurree accompanied me 
in my ramble, a fine athletic intelligfent young fellow of 
* Odlimgo nermriaZa. 
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eigtteea or t^P'enty, and an ardent apoitHiiuin, vlio ms after- 
¥ards my gaide over tlic 'whole of tins wonclerfal mass of 
momtains. We -were out n.<‘:u-ly all clay, the succession of 
fine views from the cliffcrcat heights and bluffs . luring me on 
and on, till rhat was inciuit for a stroll ended in a pretty 
hard day’s work. 

I found that the plateau had something of a cup-like shape, 
draining in every direction from the edges into the centre, 
where two eonsidcrahle brooks receive its waters and carry 
them over the edge in. fine cascades. The general elevation 
of this central valley is aho'ut 3400 feet, the ridge sur- 
mnding it being a few hundred feet higher, and here and 
there shoolhig into abrupt peaks, of which the three I 
had seen the evening before attain a height of 4500 feet. 
The area of the plateau is altogether about twelve square 
rnilee, some six of which in the centre resemble the portion I 
had before passed tlixongh, and consist of fine culturable, 
though light, soils. Everywhere the massive groups of trees 
and park-like scenery strike the eye ; and the greenery of the 
glades, and various wild flowers unseen at lower elevations, 
maintain the illusion that the scene is a hit out of ,our own 
temperate zone rather than of the tropics. Though the ascent 
on the side I had come up was generally gradual, I found 
that in. all other directions the drop from the plateau was 
sudden and precipitous. There are three other' pathways hy 
which a man can easily, and an ualaden auimal with difficul'ty, 
ascend and descend. Subsequently we took lightly laden 
elephants (which, when there is room for them, are the most 
sure-footed of all creatures) up and down both of the passes 
leading to the south ; but the eastern pass (Kdnjf Grh4t) has 
never, I believe, been traversed by any baggage animal. The 
■view from the edge of the plateau, in almost any direction, is 
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singularly fine ; and a still laoro oxtcnsm sweep is com- 
manded frona tlie tops of tlic liiglier pcalis. 

To tlie soutk, as far as tlie oye can mo, lie range upon range 
of forest-covered kills, tumbled in wild confusion. To tke 
east a long line of rampart-like cliffs mark tlic sontliem face 
of tke Mahadeo range, tie deep red of tlieir sandstone forma- 
tion contrasting finely witli tlie inteuBe gi’ccu of tlie bamtoo 
vegetation, out of wkick tliey rise. Hero and there tliey 
skoot into peaks of bare red rock, many of wkick have a 
peculiar and almost fantastic appearance, owing to the irre- 
gular weathering of their material — ^beds of coarse sandstone 
horizontally streaked hy darker hands of liard vitrified ferru- 
ginous earth. Looking across this wall of rock, to the north- 
east, a long perspective of forest-covered hills is seen, the 
nearer ones seeming to be part of the Puelimurree plateau, 
though really separated from it by an enormous rift in the 
rock, the further ranges sinking gradually in elevation, till, 
faint and blue in the far distance, gleams the level plain of 
the Narbada valley. Standing on the eastern edge of the 
plateau, again, the observer hangs over a sheer descent of 
2000 feet of rock, leading beyond, in. long green slopes, down 
to a flat and forest-cowered valley. Its width may be six or 
seven miles, and beyond it is seen another range of hills rising 
in a long yellow grass-covered slope, dotted with the black 
boulders, and ending in the scarped tops that mark the trap 
formation. That is the plateau of Motur (Mohtoor), with 
which the general continuation of the Satptird. range again 
commences, after the break in it oecasioned by the Mahadeo 
group. On this ade, the forest that clothes the valley and 
the nearer slopes present® a very dark green and yet brilliant 
colouring, which wiU be noted as differing from the vegetation 
in any other direction. This is the m forest which I have 
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mentioned before (p. 26 ), as foriniiij^^ m Hingiiki* an oatlia.r 
far to the west af the line whieh atlun’rk^ liinits tlio range 
of that tree in Central India. It fills thk ralley of tlic 
Dimk, almost to the cx(,duHioii of otlna* vcjrdnihu, and, 
creeping up tlie raYincs, has u(x;iipied also the soatli-eastern 
portion of tie plateau, itself. 

A remarkable feature in tlie eonfi^iruration of tlie plateau is 
tte vast and naexpected ravines or rather clefts in the solid 
rock, wMcli seam the edges of the acaqo, some of them reach- 
ing in sheer descent almost to tlie level of the plaim Ton 
come on them daring a ramlde in almost any direction, open-^ 
ing suddenly at your feet in the middle of some grassy glade. 
The most remarkable is the Andek-Kdh, ¥liieh begins about 
a mile to the east of the village, and runs right doFn into the 
D4n¥a valley. Looking over its edge, the vision loses itself 
in the vast profundity. A few dark indigo-coloured specks at 
the bottom represent wild mango trees of skty or eighty feet 
in height. A faint sound of running water rises on the sough 
of the wind from the abyss. The only sign of life is aa 
occasional flight of blue pigeons swinging out from the face 
of either cliff, and circling round on suspended pinion, again 
to disappear under the crags. If a gun is fired, the echoes 
roll round the hollow in continually increasing confusion, till 
the accumulated volume seems to bellow forth at the mouth 
of the ravine into the plain below. If tradition ie believed, 
iio mortal foot has ever trodden the dark interior of the 
Andeh-K6h. I myself never found an entrance to it, though, 
with the aid of ropes, I got once at the easiest pkee within a 
few hundred feet of the bottom. I may say, however, for the 
benefit of adventnrous explorers, that a» way in may pro- 
bably he found by going round behind the *Mihideo peak, 
and following down the bed of the stream which issues from 
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thecaro of the sbriius 1 am aliont to describe, and wUdi, 

I tliink, CYeiitually falls into thti Kdh luulnr the scaup oi 
Clidurd-deo. ^ 

Legend lias mailctlui Audi'b-Kdh tlie rt+mat of a monstro® 
serpent, ’wliieli fonniirly iidial)itc<l a lake on tlio plateau, ani 
TGxedtlie -worshippers of Miiluklco, till tlie god diied up tin 
serpent’s lake, and imprisoncil the simkis iiimsclf in tkis liit, 
formed by a stroke of liis ti’ident in the solid rock. It needs 
no very ingenious inter jne ter of k'geud to see in this -will 
story an allusion to tlie former .sc-t tkuiu'ufe of BuddMsti 
(referred to as snakes in Bialmiiiucal writings) on. tlie Puck- 
murree bill, and tlicir extinction on tlie revival of Brdbmknian 
in tbe sixth or seventh century. Certain it is that there on® 
vyaa a considerable lake in tlic centre of the plateau, formed 
by a dam tbrown socioss a narrow gorge, and that on its banks 
are still found n-umbers of the large fiat bricks used in ancient 
buildings, while in tbe overhanging rocks are cut five eaves 
(whence the name of Puchmnrree) , of the cluiracter usually 
attributed to the Buddhists. Beneath the lower end of tke 
lake lies a considerable stretch of almost level land, on -wMch 
are still traceable the signs of ancient tillage, in tlie form of 
embankments and water-conrses. Looking from the portico 
of the roek-cut caves, it is not difficult for the imagination to 
travel back to the time when the lower margin of the lake 
was surrounded by the dwellings of a small, perhaps an exiled 
and persecuted, colony of Buddhists, practising for their sub- 
sistence the art, strange in these wilds, of civilized cultivation 
of the earth, and to hear again the sound of the evening bell 
in their httle monastery floafing a-way up the placid surface of 
■the winding lake. ( 

Another very striking ravine, called Jatnho-Dwip, lies on 
•the opposite side of the plateau from the A^deh-Kdh. About 
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a thousand feet of steep descent, down a track worn by the 
feet of pilgrims, leads entrance of a gorge, whose aspect 
is siTigLiIarly adapted to impress tlie imagination of the pilgrim 
to these sacred Mils. A. dense canopy of tlie wild mango tree, 
overlaid and. interlaced by the tree-like limbs of the giant 
creeper,^ almost shuts out the sim ; strange shapes of tree 
ferns and thickets of dank and ratting vegetation ennaber the 
path; a chalybeate stream, covered by a film of metallic sexini, 
reddens the ooze tliroiigli which it slowly percolates ; a gloom 
Eke twilight shroads the bottom of the valley from out of 
which rises on either hand a towering crag of deep red colour, 
from the sammit of which stretch the ghostly arms of the 
white and naked StercuUcc uren,% a tree that looks as if the 
megathermiu might have climbed its uncouth and ghastly 
branches at the hirth of the world. Further ou the gorge 
narrows to a mere cleft between the high cliffs, wholly desti- 
tute of vegetation, and strewn with great boulders. Climbing 
over these, and wading through the waters of a shallow stream, 
tie pilgrim at length reaches a cavern in the roek, the sides 
and bottom of which have been, by some peculiar water action, 
vom into the semblance of gigantic matted locks of hair; 
while deep helow the floor of the cavetn, in the bowels of the 
rock, is heard the labouring of imprisoned waters shaking the 
cave. It is small wonder that such a natural marvel as this 
should be a chosen dwelling place for the god to whom all these 
mountains are sacred, and that it forms one of the most holy 
and indispensable points in the circuit which the devout pilgrim 
must perform. 

The place ’has also a slight historical interest. During the 
last of onr struggles with the Marithis, App^ Sdheb BhoiLsIa> 
of Nd^gpur, on his way to an exile justly earned by re- 
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peated acts of treachery, escaped ani fled to tke fastnesses of 
the MaMdeo hills ; and it was ia this secluded ravine, if tra- 
dition speaks the truth, that lie was concealed hy tie fidelity 
of his ahoriginal subjects till he finally made his escape, ’wkile 
detachments of British troops were hunting for him in ereiy 
other nook and recess of the mountains. 

Beyond the Jamho-Bwip, or “ great ra-viae ” as ve called 
it, and between it and the valley of the Sonbhadrd, lies 
another group of -wild hills, a httle lower than tie Pueimniree 
block in elevation, and vdth few level plateaux of any extent. 
One or two poor hamlets of Korkiis occupy its most sheltered 
nooks ; hut the soil is everywhere extremely thin, and there is 
a great absence of water in this section of the Md,Mdeo range, 
so that it is almost uninhabited. Tie Bonhiadrd valley iteelf 
can only be entered where it leaves the southern face of the 
hills, hy a difficult pathway along the edges of the rapid 
stream ; hut the scene is well deserving of the scramble of 
eight or ten nules on foothy which it is reached. It is utterly 
untenanted even by animals, save a few melancholy hears, and 
its steep precipices, and long slopes of grey and naked rock, 
interspersed with scanty moor-like yegetation, are singulaily 
suggestive of a comparison with the well-known valley of 
Glencoe. 

These deep and gloomy deUs that seam the Puehmurree 
block are the home of a splendid squirrel {Sdurus onLtxirnn.K), 
measuring two and a half to three feet in length, and of a rich 
deep claret colour, wdtk a bine metallic lustre on the npper 
parts of the body, the lo-ffer parts being rufous yellow. They 
dwell in the upper branches of the wild mango trees, making 
nests of the leaves, generally in tie very top. They live 
chiefly on the mango fruit, lavishly squandering the supply 
while the fresh mangoes are attainahle, ani afterwards crack- 
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jug tie discarded stones for their kernels. They seem to he 
of a retired and mekncholy nature, appropriate to the sunless 
raviaes they reside in ; and they are hot very numerous either 
here or at Amarkantak, which is tlie only other part of the 
hills where I have met the species. They are easily captured 
in the nests when yonng, hut make most foolish, and nnin- 
terestlng pets, having a singularly vacant expression of conn- 
tenance, and nothing of the light-hearted vivacity of the other 
members of the squirrel family. If an exquisite far for a lady’s 
muff or a sporran is an ohj ect, some pretty shooting may be 
had in knocking them, off the tops of the high trees with a 
f!Tna.n rifle, Numerous vultures and birds of the rapacious 
order bufli on the ledges of the cliffs. Among them is the 
grand imperial eagle (A. imperialis), whose wings measure 
eight feet from tip to tip, andl whose soaring flight and harsh 
scream forms a grand feature in the scenery of this range of 
mountains. 

On my return to the tent I had an interview with the 
TIid,kur, or chief, of Puchmurree. This potentate is the pro- 
prietor of a considerable tract of hill and. forest in the Md,hAdeo 
raiage, and the valleys at its base. Ke is the representative 
of one of the families already referred to as having been estab- 
lished in the early days of Aryan colonisation, hy an inter- 
mixtnre of the blood of the adventurous Edjpiit with that of 
the aboriginal (in this case Korku) occupants of the soil. In 
personal appearance and habits the family exactly correspond 
to their descent Taller and fairer hy far than the undiluted 
Korkus about them, they still possess the thick lips and pro- 
minent jaw of the aborigines. With all the love of tinsel and 
sounding form of the vain Khjpht, they nnite much of the 
apathy and nnthrift of the savage. In religion they are (like 
all converts) ultra Hindu, worshipping Sivd, looking on the 
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slaugMer of a cow with horror (thongli they -will kUl 
nearly related bison of their Mils), wearing the holy tkeadof 
the twice-born castes, arid keeping a family BrhhmtLn to do 
their household worship for thena. The Puchmurree Thdliii 
was a well-grown young xaan of about twenty-five ; kt 
awkward in manner and incapable of any sort of eonversation 
I subsequently found that he was, like most of these petty 
chiefs, a eonfirmed opinin-eater. By his side, however, stood 
the Brdhmin “Bewan,” ox nainister of state (!), whose glihness 
of tongue was fully snffieient for both.. Behind them came 
four or five tatterdemalion retainers, in quilted garments of 
many hues, girded as to their loins with broad embroidered 
belts of S^nrhar leather, in which, were stuek, or suspended, 
swords, daggers, a;nd the eumhrous appointments of a uiatch- 
lockman, the matchloch- itself being home, with smokiug 
match, over the shoulder of each. These were mostly of the 
same breed as the Thhkux, "being his poor relations m fact. 
This description would serve sufixciently well for the great 
inajoi'iiy of these petty serai-aboriginal chiefs, who are so 
numerous in the hills of Central India. Though the breed 
between the Edjput and the aborigine produces the best of idl 
shikaris and foresters, in a somewhat higher sphere they are 
chiefly remarkable for dehauehery, and a vaia and silly pride 
which leads them into expenditure beyond their means, and 
ruinous debt. They aU call themselves “ Rdj£s,” and keep up 
minute standing armies of these ragamuffin retainers, as well 
as one or two Brahman bloodsuckers to manage their holy and 
clerkly affairs. As they are always seeking for brides for their 
sons in families with, higher claims to Bajput descent than 
their own, they have to pay enormous sums for marriage ex- 
penses, and this is probably the chief cause of their generally 
hopeless poverty. 
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I fouad I was likely to hare a good deal of trouble ia getting 
the wild hill people to help in building our lodge. The 
Thakur made all sorts of excuses for withholdiug from us his 
iafluence with Lis “ subjects.” There was great scarcity among 
them, owing to a failure of their precarious crops ; they had 
nearly all left the hills to seek service in the plains ; they were 
engaged in preparing the land for their crops; they hated 
work they had not been accustomed to ; they would be afraid 
to help in making a house on Mahadeo’s hill — and so on. 
Truth was, I saw the chief himself and his advisers hated our 
intrusion. With some truth they feared we were come to 
break up tLeir much-loved seclusion, and untrammelled bar- 
barism ; their rich harvest from the taxation of pilgrims to 
M&ddeo’s shrine they thought was in danger ; and they would 
have none of us. They promised, however, to send me a gang 
of men to start wood and grass cutting next momiag. Of 
course tLey did not come ; and the Thakur I found had gone 
off to a village Le Lad below the lull, and q^uite out of reach 
of my camp ; and he did not return to PucLmurree, except 
wLen I sent for Lim, all the time I was there, luckily I had 
a friend in council in tLe shape of tLe younger brother, who 
Lad shown me the lions of tLe place. Not being a chief he 
Lad Little to live on, and was in fact scarcely to he dis- 
tingnisLed in position or worldly wealth from the common 
Korkus about. He promised to use Lis influence to get them 
to come and work for me, and went off on. a visit to the 
neighbouring hamlets, partly with this object, and partly to 
look for traces of any bison or .other larger game there might 
Le on the hdls, as I contemplated a grand hunting party at 
which I hoped to overcome the shyness of the jungle popu- 
lation. 

They were really in great distress owing to the failure of 
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the preyioTis harvest, on vliicli great part of their sul..sisl);Tj,.t 
for the year depends- The system of cultivation of all tin 
wild tribes of these pioTiaces is much the same, and is, iii 
fact, ahnost identical with the method followed [by all tin 
unreclaimed aboriginal races thioughont India. Thoug]ilaj-f;,i 
tracts of splendid level land lie untilled on the Puchnuinet 
plateau, and in the valleys below, the Eorkh has no cattle ot 
ploughs with which to break it Tip. He has nothing k tin 
way of implements but his axe. This is enough, however, 
for his wauts. He selects a hill side where there is a little 
soil, and a plentiful growth of grass, timber, and hamloos, 
He prefers a place where young straight teak poles grov 
thick and strong, as they are easiest to cut, and produce 
most ashes when hnrnt. He cuts every stick that stands on 
the selected plot, except tHe largest trunks, which he lopi 
of their branches and girdles so that they maj^ shortly die, 
This he does early in the dry season (January to March), ani 
leaves the timber thickly piled on the ground to dry in tk 
torrid sun of the hot season. By the end of May it will k 
just like tinder, and he then sets hre to it and burns it as 
nearly as he can to ashes. With all his labor, howevei 
(and he works hard at this spasmodic sort of toil), he will 
not he able to work all the logs into position to get burnt; 
and at the end of a week he will rest from his labor, and con- 
template with satisfaction the three or four acres of valuabk 
teak forest he has reduced to a heap of ashes, strewn witk 
the charred remains of the larger hnabs and trunks. He 
now rakes his ashes ewenly oy,er the held and waits for rain, 
which in. due season generaHy comes. He then takes a fe? 
handfuls of the coarse grain he subsists on and flings them 
into the ashes, broadcast if the ground "be tolerably level, if 
steep, thep in a line at the top, so as to he washed down 
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By the rain. Tke principal grains are Kodon (Fctspalmhi), 
Kktkl {Panicnm), aad coarse rice. But nearly all the 
ordinary crops raised in tire plains during the autumn season 
are also grown more or less in these dliya clearings, as they 
are called, though usually from greatly degenerate seed, the 
produce of which is often scarcely recognkable as the same 
species. A few pumpkins and creeping beans are nsnally 
growu about the houses in addition to the dhya crop. Such 
is the fertilising power of the ashes that the crop is generally 
a very productiye one, though the individual grains are far 
smaller than the same species as cultivated in tke plains. A 
fence against wild animals is made round the clearing by 
cutting trees so as to fall over and interlace with each other, 
the whole being strongly hound with split bamboos and 
thorny bushes. The second year the dead trees and half- 
burnt branches are again ignited, and fresh wood is cut and 
brought from the adjoining jungle, and the same process is 
repeated. The third year the clearing is usually abandoned 
for a fresh one. Sometimes the owner of a dhya will watch at 
night on a platform in the middle of the held and endeavour 
to save it from wild animals, but oftener he does not think 
it worth the labor, and lets it take its chance till ripe, while 
he earns his livelihood in some other way. 

The dhya clearings are of conrse favourite resorts for all 
the animals of the neighbourhood. The smaller species of 
these — ^peafowl, partridges, hares, &c., are often trapped iu 
ingenions “deadfall” traps set in runs left open on purpose; 
and the larger are frequently shot by the sportsmen of the com- 
munity. None of the G6nds of the Central Hills now use the 
bow and arrow; but few villages are without their professional 
.hunter, who is generally a capital shot with, his long heavy 
matchlock, and as patient as a cat in watching for game. He 
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usually takes it in turn to sit up at niglit in. all tlie dhya 
clearings of tke village, getting as remuneration all that b 
kills, and a basket of grain at harvest-time hesicles. Tie 
!=!kiTis of sAmbar are of considerable value in the market fo 
making tke well-knowa soft yeHow leather — the best of aH 
materials for sporting leggings ani otlier accoutrements. 

Tke abandoned dhya clearings are speedily covered again 
vdtk jungle. Tke second growtk is, kowever, very different 
from tke virgin forest destroyed by tke first clearing ; being 
composed of a variety of low and very densdy-gvowing 
bamboo, and of certain tborny bnshes, 'wliicb together form ' 
in a year or two a cover almost impenetrable to man or 
beast. I kave often been obliged to turn back from such a 
jungle after vainly endeavouring to force tkrougk it a power- 
ful elepkant accustomed to work kis way tkrougk di£6.cuk 
cover. In such a tkicket no timber tree can ever force its way 
into daylight ; and a second growtk of timber on such land 
can never be expected if left to nature. Tke scrub itself 
does not fimnisk fuel enough for a suficient coating of ashes 
to please the dkya cutter; and so the latter never again 
returns to an old clearing wMe untoneked forest land is to 
be bad. Now, if it be considered that, for nntold ages, tke 
aboriginal inkabitants have been thus devastating tke forests, 
tbe cause of tke problem that kas puzxled railway engineers— 
namely, wky, in a country witk so vast an expanse of forest- 
covered land, tkey should yet kawe to send to England, or 
Australia, ox Norway for their sleepers — ^will not be far to 
seek. Stand on any hill-top on tke Puckmurree or other 
high range, and look over the valleys below you. The dhya 
dealings can be easily distinguished from tree jungle ; and 
you will see that for one acre left of tke latter, thousands 
have been levelled by tke axe of tke Gond and Korku. In 
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fact I can say, from, an experience rebelling over every teak 
tract in tliese hills, that, excepting a few preserved by private 
proprietors, no teak forest ever escaped this treatment, nnless 
so situated in ravines or on precipitous hill-sides as to make 
it unprofitable to make dhya clearings on its site. 

The system of cultivation thus adopted by the vilcl tribes, 
■which seems to he a natural consequence of their -svant of 
aoricultural stock, necessitates a more or less nomadic habit 

O 

of life. The larger villages, where the chief of a sept, and the 
Hindu traders who effect' their small exchanges, reside, is 
usually the only stable settlement in a whole tract ; the rest 
of the people spreading themselves about in small hamlets of 
five or six families, at such intervals as will give each a suffi- 
cient range of jangle for several years of dhya cutting. Their 
huts are of the most temporary character, and made from 
materials found on. the spot — a few upright posts, iaterlaeed 
with split bamboos, plastered with mud, and thatched witli 
the broad leaves of the teak, and an upper layer of grass. It 
costs them but the ■work of a day or two to shift such a 
settlement as this in accordance with the changes of their 
dhya sites. 

The system of cultivation, if it can be so termed, I have 
thus described is of course of the most precarious character. 
The holding off of rain for a few weeks after the seed is 
sown, or when the ear is forming, will ruin the whole, and 
then the o-rner may be compelled to subsist entirely on what 
always largely supplements his diet — the wild fruits and pro- 
ducts of the forest. Nature has been very bountiful in these 
forests in her supply of food for their wild human denizens. 
Many species of tree and bush ripen a wholesome and palatable 
fruit in their season ; and the earth supplements the supply 
by many nourishing roots. The Mhowa flower before referred 
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to (p. 75), the plum of tlie ebony tree (Bloqnjro^ MieZoMcti/- 
Zo7t), and the fruit of the ’wild mango, are the staples ii 
these hills. The berries of the Chiroirji {Bvthaaaiim lati- 
folia), and the Bfr {Z'izy^lm jy oha), the seeds of the gj 
(Shorea robusta), the bean of the giunt Bauhiuia creeper, 
and many other products of trees, are also eaten in differeit 
parts of the hills. A species of wild arrowroot {Cilrcum\ 
and a sort of mid yam, are also dug out of the earth and 
consumed. 

The rare occurrence of the general seeding of the bamboo 
forests, is a godsend to the aboriginal tribes- A certain 
number of bamboos seed e^ery year, but a general seeding is 
said to occur only once in about thirty years. Then e^veiy 
single bamboo over a vast tract of country will drop its leaves, 
and form at the end a large pauicle of flowers, to be followed 
by the formation and shedding of myriads of seeds ■which ate 
hardly to he dis'tinguished from grains of rice. This done the 
parent bamboo itself immediately dies, while a fresh and 
vigorous crop at once begins to spring from the seed. Tor some 
years the soaicity of so nseful am article as the bamboo may 
be severely felt, though it is not often that all the sources of 
supply are at once cut off ; but in the naeantime an abundant 
supply of wholesome grain is afforded, not only to the wild 
tribes but to multitudes of the poorer inhabitants of the open 
country, and the cities around, who crowd to the spot to 
obtain their share of the heaven-sent provender. There is a, 
proverb that this occurrence portends a, failure of the comoaon 
food staples of the country ; hut lilce many such it has not 
been verifl.ed by experience. It ■would probably be in ■vain to 
guess the cause of this sudden renewal at long intervals of the 
■whole crop of bamboo. 

Ibis, diet of herbs is varied and improved by the flesh of 
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wild animals j procuied by extensive drives in wliich. the whole 
population, of a tract -will unite ; and many small fish are also 
captured in the mountain, streams, chiefly by poisoning the 
pools with, various vegetable substances, of which 1 am ac- 
quainted only with the leawes and fruit of the species of 
stri/chnos that grow wild, in these Mis. 

Those of the wild men who live in the neighbourhood of 
the plains, and have got accustomed to contact with their 
inhabitants, add considerably to their means of subsistence hy 
trooping out in large numbers, after they have cut their own 
dhyas, to the reaping of the wheat harvest of the plains in 
the month, of March, much after the fashion of the gangs of 
Irishmen who cross the Channel about harvest time. But the 
genuine hill-man of the far interior cannot yet bring himself 
to this, and is often pnt to severe straits hy the failure of his 
scanty crop. 

Such was now the case with the Gdnds and Korktis in and 
about tie Puchmurree hills; and I soon saw that to make any- 
thing of them I must appeal to their bellies. 1 accordingly sent 
down to the nearest large market in the plains, and purchased 
a mighty store of wheat and millet — abont twenty-five bullock 
loads I thittlc — and had it sent up hy the agency of some of the 
Banjdri* carriers, who are in the habit of penetrating the 


* These Banj^r^s are a curious race of nomads who are fonad OTerywhere in 
Qeiitral India, acting as carriers with Lords of pacL bullocks. Their name 
means “ Forest Wanderer,” and they appear to be perfectly distinct Both, from 
liiidtis and from the Laovn aboriginal tribes. It has been conj ectured vitL 
some probability that tkey are gipsies. They are a fine stalwart Light- coloured 
peoplo, ready for any ad-venture, and of dauntless courage. "With the aid of 
tKeir splendid dogs they do not scruple to attack and spear the -mid boar, the ■ 
bear, and eyen the tiger ; and they are at all times ardent and indefatigable 
sportsmen.. Each taiida, as their camps are called, is commanded by a 
chief called the naiJc, wLona all obey, and wLo, in council with tLe elders, 
disposes of intertribal offenders, eYen to tLe extent of capital punishment it is 
belieYed. The old men and many of the women and childi'en remain encamped 
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remotest tracts of these hills 'with loads of salt, and taldiicr 
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back forest produce in return. 

In the meantime I got up the remainder of my camp, 
pitched the large tent, aad erected a hut of irattle ani daub 
as a storehouse for the grain, and tools, and made myself com- 
fortable. At the same time I arranged for a few artificers, 
I'.avpentors, and masons, being sent np from, the plains ; but 
it vas long before any of them could be induced to -venture 
into the dreaded region. Though the geological surveyor of 
the Narhada valley had given no hope of limestone being 
found in these hills, I discovered an excellent supply of it in 
one of the deep glens a little below the scarp of the plateau. 
After searching long and -wearily for it in vain, and receiving 
on all hands assurances that sucli a thing had never been 
heard of, I -was directed to the place by a Kork-u whom I 
incidentally sa-w in the unwonted occupation of chewing jpuM, 
in the composition of which lime has a place. I found, a 
huge block of pure white crystalline limestone j ammed in the 
bottom of this ravine ; and. it is curious to conjecture by -what 
fortunate geological process this immense boulder of an article 
without which building would he impossible at Puchmunee, 
could have been brought and so conveniently deposited at an 
elevation of at least 2000 feet. above the nearest formation of 
the kind. Though I believe I have at one tinae or other been 
in almost every other ravine in these hills, I never found 
another piece of limestone hut one — a smaller boulder of the 
same sort, similarly situated, but at a rather lo-wer elevation. 

The young Thfkur came hack ia a day or two, with about 

at some faYourite giuzing spot during tli& exipecLitions, YV’^ere all return to 
pass the rainy season and recrmt tlieir entitle- IThougli eminent in the art and 
practice of iiigWay roWbery, the Banj^'ds are scmpnlously faittiM in the execu- 
tion of trusts, and are constantly employed in the inter cta.i'ige of commodities 
Tbetween the open country and the forest tracts. 
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]jj]f.;i.(lozcr Korkiis from the neigTihoxiring hills, and nevs of 
a herd of bison in the Bdnganga Talley, behind and below the 
liigh peak of Dhhpgarh ; so I determined to have onr grand 
hunt in that place. Invitations were sent to all the G-dnd 
and Korku chiefs in the neighhourkood, -with their followers, 
and every available man in the hills was sent for to heat. A 
store of grain enough, to feed them all was sent down to the 
little hamlet at the hottom of the Eorlghkt pass, where the 
heat was expected to end ; and one of the Puchmurree grog- 
shops was taken hodily down to the same place to supply the 
drinkables. 

In after days I spent many a long day in the chace of the 
bison on. these splendid hills ; and have also made the acquaint- 
ance of the mountain hnll in many other parts of the province. 
Some account of his habits may, therefore, not he out of place 
here, particularly as they are frequently a good deal misre- 
presented. And first as to his name. The latest scientific 
name for him is Grmcmis Oaurus, hut what he is to be called, 
in English, is not so easily settled. Sportsmen have unani- 
mously agreed to call him the “ Indian Bison,” which natn- 
rahsts object to, as he does not properly belong to the same 
group of hovines as the hisons of Europe and A.merica. They 
would have us call him the Gaur, which appears to he his 
vernacular name in the Nepalese forests. I would, however, 
put in a plea for the retention, by sportsmen at least, of the 
name “ Indian Bison.” In the first place it fully accomphshes 
the object of all names in distinctly denoting the animal 
meant. Ever since he became known to Europeans he has 
been so called, and no other aninaal has ever shared the name. 
Then bis structural distinction from the true hisontine group 
appears to consist chiefly, if not solely, in his having thirteen in- 
stead of fourteen or fifteen pairs of ribs, and somewhat flattened 
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instead of cylindrical horns {Jerdon). Lastly, there is no i 
vernacular name uniyersally applicable to him, “Oanr” being 
nnkno-wn in Central India ; -while bis occasional CMiiiulTnbi:,,, 
name of BUnsa (with Bu,n or “ wild ” prefixed to it) is almost 
identical in sound with “ bison, ” and is no doubt derived fcom 
the same root. If yon ask for “ bison ” in these forests where 
he is known (and speak a little through your nose at the same 
time), you will certainly he shown Gavaus Grmrus and no 
other animal. 

The respective ranges of this animal and the wild buffalo 
(Biibalus) have sometimes heen defined by sportsmen in the 
saying that the bison is not found north, nor the buffalo south, of 
the Narbada river. Like most apophthegms, however, this con- 
tains little more than a flavonr of the truth. Not only doesthe 
bison inhabit many parts of the Vindhya IVIountains, directly 
tn the north of the Narhadi, b-ut he also stretches round the 
source of that river and penetrates into the hills of Chotd- 
Ndgp-dr and Midnap-ur, and crosses over to the Nepalese Teiae, 
and the hilly regions in the east of Rengal. The wild buffalo 
also covers the -whole of the eastern part of the Central Pro- 
vinces far to the south of the latitude of the Narbada, and also 
the plateau of Mandlaand -the Groiavari forests, directly to the 
south of that river. In fact, tbe bison appears to inhabit every 
part of India where he can find suitable conditions. These 
appear to be,^ firstly, the close proximity of hills, for though 
he is sometimes found on level gro-und, he is essentially a 
lover pf hills, and always retreats to thena when disturbed ; 
extensive ranges of forest Ettle disturbed by man or tame 
eattie, for, tmlike the buffalo, he cannot tolerate the proxi- 
mity of man and his -works ; a plentiful supply of water and 
green herbage ; and lastly, so far as I have observed, the 
presence of the bamboo, on. which he constantly browses. In 
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the Central Provinces of India all these conditions are unfor- 
tuaatelj still present over enormous tracts of country, 
riioasands of square miles in the central range, much of 
which ■will one day be reclaimed to the uses of the plough, 
are now the very perfection of a preserve for the bison. 

Perhaps he is nowhere more completely at home than in 
the Mahadeo hills. There, as a general rule, he will be fonnd 
to frequent at any season the highest elevation at which he 
can then find food, and water. During the cold season suc- 
ceeding the monsoon they remain much about the higher 
plateaux, at an elevation of 2000 to 3000 feet, where they 
graze all night on the bamboos that clothe their sides, and on 
the short succulent grasses fringing the springs and streams 
usually found in the intervening hollows. They generally 
pass the day on the tops of the plateaux, Ijdng down in secure 
positions under the shade of small trees, where they chew the 
cud and sleep. Their object in lying under trees seems more 
the concealment thus afforded to their large and darlc-coloured 
bodies than shelter from the sun, as the shade is seldom dense, 
and a secure ■windy position is always secured irrespective of the 
sun. I have observed that single animals always lie looking 
do’sm wind, leaving the up wind direction to he guarded by 
their keen sense of smell ; and, in my experience, it is far 
easier to baffle their sense of vision in a direct apoproach, than 
to stalk them do'wn wind, however carefully the approach 
may be covered. It is extraordinary how difficult it often is 
to-* distinguish so strongly coloured, an object as a bull -bison 
when thus lying down in the ing shadow of a tree. 

The colour of the cows is a light chestnut brown in the cold 
weather, becoming darker as the season advances. The young 
hulls are a deeper tint of -the same colour, becoming, however, 
much darker as they advance in age, the mature hull being 
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almost Hack on tke back and sides, ani showing a rieb ehest- 
nut shade onl^ on the lower parts of the tody and inside of 
the thighs. The colour of both bulb and cows varies a good 
deal in different localities. The lightest coloured are those of 
the open grass jungles in the west, the darkest those of he 
deep hamhoo forests of Pachmirnee ani the east. The white 
stockings, -wMch axe so eharacteristlc a narking of this species, 
also change with advancing age, assuming a much dingier 
colour m the old bulls. A. singular change also occurs iu the 
growth of the horns, which mU be well illustrated hy the 
accompanying plate of a photographed series belonging to 
bulls of different ages shot in the same locality (ISfimar). 
No. 1 belonged to a young chestnut-coloured bull of about 
five years old. Its shape, it will be seen, approximates to 
that of the cows (No. 5), being, like them, slender and much 
recurved at the points. No. 2 pertained to a very dark, but 
not black, buU, evidently a year or two older than the first, 
but not q_uite mature. The horns hare considerably increased 
in girth at the base, and have assumed a more outward sweep, 
with less incurvature at the points. No. 3 are stiU thiehei 
and more horizontal, with some signs of wear at the tips, and 
were taken from a full-grown jet-black bull, the lord of a 
herd. No. 4 adorned a very old. and solitary hull, and are, it 
will be seen, extremely rugged and massive, with scarcely any 
curve, and are considerably worn and blunted at the points. 
They measure thirty-seven and a half inches across the sweep, 
and seventeen round the thickest part. No. 3 are the longest 
round the curve of the horn, each measuring twenty-five and 
a half inches, the extreme girth being only fifteen and. a half 
inches. The largest of these bnlls measured exactly seventeen 
and a quarter hands (five feet nine inches) at the shoulder, 
measuring fairly the right line between two pegs held iu the 
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line of the foreleg. I once measured a, hull in the Puchiminee 
hills wMch. was two inches taller than this, and I am eou- 
•vinced that this is about the estreme height attained hy then 
in this part of India. I strongly snspeet that the much greatei 
heights often given have been taken from unfair measure- 
ments. A common way is to take an oblique hne from the 
forefoot to the top of the dorsal ridge, and follow the curva- 
tures of the body besides. In this way twenty-two hands 
may doubtless he made out, hut we might as well measure the 
distance horn nose to tail for the height as this. 

At this season of the year (the winter months) the bison 
are rutting, and they will he found 'collected in herds niim- 
bering ten or twelve cows, with, one hull in the prime of life, 
and a few immature males, the remaining old hulls being 
expelled to wander in pairs, or as solitary bachelors, in sullen 
and disappointed mood. "Very old bnlls with, worn horns axe 
almost always found alone, never apparently rejoining the 
herd after being once beaten hy a younger rival. These 
solitary gentlemen wander about a gi’eat deal ; while the 
herd, if undisturbed, w'ill constantly he found in the same 
neighbourhood. Each herd appears to possess a tract of 
country tabooed to other herds ; and in this are always in- 
cluded more than one stronghold, where the density of the 
cover renders pursuit of them hopeless. When frequently 
disturbed in and about one of these, they make off at once to 
one of the others. 

As the hot season advances, and the springs in the higher 
ranges dry up, the bison come lower down the hills; and may 
even, if compelled by want of water, eome out into the forest 
on the plains, drinking from tli c large rivers like other animals 
at that season. But they are always ready to retreat to their 
mountain fastnesses when much disturbed ; and as soon as 
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tie fall of tlie rains lias renewed tic siippV of water, and 
fi-esliened the ' grass in tlie higher hills, they retire again to 
tieir favourite plateaux. At this season tlic cows begin to 
calre, and separate a good deal, I'emaining for two or three 
mouths secluded in some spot where grazing and water are 
plentiful. The hulls aud young cows are then often found 
together in herds of six to ten, the oldest balls, however, 
always remaining alone. During the lulls in the monsoon 
a species of gadfly appears in the jnngles, which is exceed- 
ingly troublesome to all animals. At sueh times the bison 
seek the high open tops of the mountains ; and I have then 
seen a solitary bull standing for hours like a statue on the top 
of the highest peak in the Puchmurree range. 

Though at first sight a l•.l^llnsy'-looking animal, which is 
chiefly due to his immensely massive dorsal ridge, the bison 
is one of the hest rock climbers among animals. His short 
legs, and small ganae-like hoofs, the enormous power of the 
mnseles of the shoulder, with their high dorsal iithichmc.iil;, 
and the preponderance of weight in. the fore part of the body, 
afl eminently (qualify him for the ascent of steep and rocky 
hills. Tor rapid descent, however, they are not so well 
adapted; and I have known cases of their breaking a leg 
when pushed to take rapidly a steep declivity; ahullwitli 
oue foreleg broken is at once brought to a standstill 

Terrible tales are told of the relentless ferocity of the bison 
by the class of writers who aim rather at sensational descrip- 
tion than at sober truth. I have myself always found them 
to he extremely timid, and have never been charged by a 
bison, thongh frequently in a position where any animal at all 
ferocious woidd certainly have done so. In all my experience 
I have only heard of one or two cases of charging which I 
consider fully authentic, and in all these cases the animal had 
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previously been attacted and -woTUided. Captaia Pearson 
once treed by a wounded bull in tlie Pacliinurree hdls, wHcl 
charged and upset his gun-bearer ; and an officer was kihel 
by one some years ago near Asirgarh. Often tlie blind rusl 
of an animal bent on escape is pnt down by excited sportsmen 
as a deliberate charge. Much, too, of the romance attached to 
the aninaal must be attributed to his formidable ap>poiii,iuc,.; 
for the sullen air of a naiglaty bull just roused is very impres- 
sive; and much to the wild tales of the people in whose neigh- 
bourhood they live, who always dilate on their general fero- 
city, hut can seldom point to an instance of its effects, and 
who are, moreover, freq[uently from religious prejudice, de- 
sirous of withholding the sporfsman from their pursuit. Still 
there is suficient evidence on record of the occasional fierce 
retaliation of the hull bison when wounded and closely fol- 
lowed up, in some resulting even in the death of the sports- 
man, to invest their pursuit with the flawour of danger so 
attractive to many persons, and to render caution in attaching 
them highly advisable. The ground on which they are usually 
met is fortunately favouiahle foi escape if the sportsman k 
attacked, trees and large rocks being seldom far distant. 

Although a closely-allied bovine, the Oayal of trans-Brah- 
mdputrd India, has for ages been domesticated and used to 
till the land, all attempts to do so with the subject of my 
remarks, or even to raise them to maturity in a state of 
captivity, have failed. After a certain point the wild aad 
retiring nature of the forest race asserts itself, and the 
young bison pines and dies. It has always struck me as 
curious why the most difficult of all animals to reclaim, frora 
a wild state are precisely those whose congeners have been 
already domesticated. The so-called wild horses, and die 
wild asses, are almost untamable; so also with the wild 
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sheep and goat, the -wdld dog and tlio jnngle-fowl. k joiuig 
tigei or hyena is infinitely easier to bring up and tame than 
anjr of these. 

This unconquerable antipathy of tlie Indian bison to the 
propinquity of man is slowly but surely contracting its rangi', 
and probably diminishing its numbers. Gradually cultivation 
is i,:;.'di“.iuliiig into the Talleys that everywhere penetrate these 
hills ; and. the grazing of cattle, -which extends far ahead of 
the regularly settled tracts, is pusbing the wild hull before it 
into the remotest depths of the kills. I have, in a compara- 
tively brief acquaintance with these hills, myself known con- 
siderable areas where bison used to he plentiful almost entirely 
cleared of these animals. Other -wild beasts retire more slowly 
before the incursions of man, partly subsisting as they do on 
the products of his labour. The tiger who finds himself sud- 
denly in the middle of herds of cattle merely changes his 
diet to meet the situation, and preys on cattle instead of wild 
pigs and deer. Even deer seldom live entirely in the deep 
forest, but hang on the outskirts of cultivation, and, mainly 
subsisting on it, need not materially decrease in numbers so 
long as there remain uncleared tracts to furnish a retreat 
■when pressed. But the bison admits of no compromise. I 
have never heard of his visiting fields even -when he lives 
vithin reach ; he never interbreeds with tame cattle ; and the 
axe of the clearer and the lo-w of domestic cattle are a sign 
to him, as to the traditional backwoodsman, to move “ further 
West.” It may he that the time is not far distant when the 
tracts now being marked out, to remain for all time as re- 
serves for the supply of forest prodijjce to the coun-fery, will 
be the only refuge for these wild cattle, as has been the ease 
with the bison and the wdld bull of Europe. 

On the day appointed for our grand hunt I started early. 
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"witli the young rMhur and a few of tlie Koilciis, by a -way that 
led right over the top of Dliupgarh. After "vs’alking along tbe 
open plateau for about three miles -we commenced the ascent 
of the hill, wliich is close oa 1 OO 0 feet above tie plateau. 
The zigzag track vas hardly distinguishable among the grass 
and bamboos that clothe the hill ; and every here and there a 
road had to he cleared witb the axe, no one laving passed 
that way since the preceding rainy season, wlien all vestiges 
of paths in these hills become obliterated. We were amply 
rewarded, however, for the climl by the magnificent prospect 
that awaited us when we gained the summit — the finest by far 
in all this range of hills. The further slope of Dhupgarh was 
not nearly so precipitous as that we bad come up, but fell, by 
steps as it were, to the bottom of a deep and extensive glen, 
which was the one we were about to beat Beyond thb 
again rose the mural cliff that buttresses tbe whole of this 
block to tbe south ; and far past this, to tbe left, stretched 
out below us the wilderness of forest-elacL hills„ that reacheg 
with scarcely a break to the Tfipti river — a distance, as the 
crow flies, of sixty or seventy miles. All this immense waste 
is the chosen home of tbe bison ; and beyond it, on either 
side of the Tdptl, on the elevated. Chikaldd range, and in the 
wild hills of KdlibMt, lies another txaet of eqLually vide 
extent, where, too, the mountain bull roams, as yet scarcely 
■troubled with the presence of man or cattle. This is the 
region of the Teak tree par esccellence in this central range 
of mountains, to vrhich I wilL have the pleasure of condacting 
the reader in a future chapter. 

Tracks of bison and ^ambar were numerous on the top of 
the hm, which is covered with hamhoo clumps and. with a 
low thicket of the bastard date.* I have frequently, on other 

* P/iceraia! syhestns. 
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occasions, found both bison a.nd Bainba.r on the very top of 
in tie early inorniiig. The descent of the farther 
side of the hill, over long slopes of crumbled sandstone, and 
the curious vitrified pipes of ironstone that exfoliate from the 
dr. on Ip".'! .-'1 surface of these hills, was fully more tiresome 
than the ascent. Many a time after this did I tread the same 
path to reach this valley, -where bison were nearly always to 
he found, and many an effort did I make to discover a shorter 
and less precipitous road. But all in vain. ; for the sheer 
ravines that everywhere else hem in the flanks of the Dh-up- 
gaih mountain render a passage round it a matter of in- 
finitely greater time and toil than the way over the top. 
At the bottom of the valley, helo-sv a shady grove of wild 
mango trees, where the stream that drains the large valley 
has formed a considerable pool in a rocky basin, I found 
assembled three or four of the Raj-G6nd chiefs whose pos- 
sessions lie in the hills to the south of Pnchmurree. They 
differed not at all from him of Pucbmurree, unless that they 
were somewhat more iatelHgent and polished in manner. 
Each had brought his small retinue of matchlock men, and 
a large gang of common Gdnds and KorMs to heat ; so that 
altogether we mustered some twenty guns, and between two 
aad three hundred beaters. The people were well acquainted 
uith all the heats and passes, having always several great 
hunts of this sort during the year; and ov.iry thing had been 
arranged before I came. The bulk of the heaters had gone 
on hours before to surround the valley, and, as we were a 
httle later than was expected, it was likely that they would 
already have commenced to beat. We dost no tipae, therefore, 
in taking up our posts, which stretched in a long line right 
across the lower end of the valley. First, however, I had to 
famish powder to load the -whole of the matchlocks of my 
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native friends ; and liad I not guessed tliat such, would Ijetlie 
case, as usual, I would certainly not have liad sufficient in my 

flask Sis fingers deep is tke rule for these weapons, audit 

is of no avail to point out tlie superior strength of our povder, 
They will have six fingers of Hall’s No. 2, whatever the con- 
sequence. As they put generally two bullets, a leaden and 
an iron one, on the top of this charge, and wad with a hand- 
ful of dry leaves, the result ofteu is the hursting of the baMe\ 
and always considerable contusion of the user's shoulder. 

T his was to he a silent heat ; that is, the people were to 
advance without noise, heyond the rapping of their axes 
against the trees, as there was another deuse cover lo-wet 
down which usually held bison, and sometimes a tiger, and 
which was to be beaten also in tlie afternoon. I had sat ai 
hour at least behind the screen of leaves that had been put 
up for me when the first sign of the heat appeared, and fot 
another haK-hour nothing was heard but the occasional huock 
of an axe-handle ou a tree. Presently a shot rang from the 
extreme flank of the line of guns, then another, and a clatter 
of hoofs inside showed that a herd of something had bees 
repulsed in an attempt to escupe. As the heat advanced 
more shots were heard on either side, and the galloping about 
of the imprisoned animals, now and then met by a shout froi 
behind when they attempted to break back, became produefire 
of considerable excitement on ray part A-t last a rush of 
animals advanced down the side of the stream where I wa8 
posted, and eight or ten sdmbar clattered past within half a 
stone’s throw. I had just fired both barrels of my rifle at a 
couple of the stags, dropping one of them in his tracks, and 
had advanced a" few paces towards it, when I heard a shot on 
my immediate right, and a fine bnlf hison, with two cows and 
a small calf, trotted past almost in the same line as the sdmbai 
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had'takeH. Those were not the days of breech-loaders, and 
though I liad another rifle it was a little beliiiid, leaiimg 
against the tree, and before I could get hold of it nothing but 
the sterns of the “beewes” (as a friend used to call them) were 
to be seen. When I got it I favoured the hnll with both 
barrels a posteriori, but there was no result. The young 
Ihikiir, who occupied the post on my right, had been more 
successful ; and when the beaters came np immediately after- 
wards I found a fine four-year-old bull lying dead, with two 
of his bullets through the centre of his neck. All the 
guns now came dropping in, and gathered in a, group round 
the slain bison. One had seen a hear, another a couple of 
shnhar, and so on. All had fired, and of course hit hard, 
hut the net result was • the ThAkdr’s beeve, my shmbar, and 
two little “jnngle sheep,” as they are called, the proper name 
being the four-horned antelope.* 

I had never seen a bison before, and though this was only 
a young chestnut-coloured hull with small horns I was much 
straek with the hulk and expression of power belonging to 
the animal. Such was the width of the chest that when 
lying ou the side the upper fore leg projected stiff and 
straight out from the body, without any tendency towards 
the ground. The head in particular has a fine highbred, 
and withal solemn appearance, which is still more noticeable 
in old bulls. From the eye of a newly slain bison, turned 
up to the sunlight, comes such a wouderful beam of emerald 
light as I hare seen in the eye of no other animal ; and the 
'slcin emits a faint sweet odour as of herbs. 

W e traehed the wounded sAmhar and hison a little • way 
down the valley, the former showing signs off being hard hit, 
and a little blood was fonnd ulso on the track of the bnll. We 
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left a fe-w of tlie best trackers to follow up tlieir tral witli 
the nest beat, and went round to tahe up oxir places about a 
mile further down, and close to my camp at Rorfgliat The 
same process was repeated here, and this time with nrucli 
shouting and hammering of drums, as a tiger was usually 
somewhere in this part of the ralley, and his tracks had beeu 
seen in the morning. I did not get a shot on this occasion. 
One of the Gdnd Thakdrs shot aaother sfmhar ; and my 
wounded stag was found and killed with tlieir axes by the 
Gronds. The wounded bull was in the beat, and broke near 
one of the Thdkdr’s retainers, who was too astonished to fire, 
The rest of the bison, or another herd, brohe through the side 
of the heat, and plunged down a very steep and rocky de- 
scent, which the people said they had never attempted hut 
once before, when one of them had hroken a leg. Certainly I 
should not have thought that any animal so large as a hisoa 
could go down that place and hwe. 

Nothing had been seen of the tiger, and hud I known him 
as well as I after'wards did, I would not have been, surprised 
I knew that tiger intimately for niauy months after this, and 
yet I never once saw him. He was a very large animal in- 
deed, but entirely a jungle tiger, that is, preying solely on 
wild animals, and keeping during the day to the most inac- 
cessible ravines and thickets. He freq^uented the bison ground 
round Dhdpgarh, and hung on the traces of the herds, ap- 
parently with an eye to the yonmg beeves. I never came 
across evidence of bis killing any of them, though I once saw 
a place on the plateau where the ^11016 night long he had 
evidently baited an unfortunate cow with a calf. Within a 
space of some twenty yards in diameter the grass had been 
closely trampled clown and paddled into the moist ground by 
their feet, the footprints of the calf being in the centre, wbde 
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the tiger’s miglitf pav w'ent roiiiul outside, and tlic poor 
cor had eyidently- circled round a,nd round l)et\recn the 
monster and hex little one. I am glad to say that I tracked 
the tiger off in one direction, and the courageous mother and 
her calf safe in another. The tiger cannot, I helicTe, kill even a 
cor bison, unless taken at a disadvantage ; and -with a hull he 
could have no chance whatever. I seldom went out ■without 
meeting the tracks of tliis tiger ; and often followed him 
through his whole night’s 'vunderings, which, -were laid out as 
on a map in the clean sand of tlie stream hods ; hut I always 
lost him in the end, though I believe he often let me pass 
within a few yards of him without saying anything. He 
came at rare intervals, like the bison, on to the plateau ; hut 
his regular beat "ras ro'und the bottom of Dhupgarh, a thou- 
sand feet lower dern. Oneo, long ago, a tiger took np his 
post on the plateau, and became a man-eater, almost stopping 
the pilgrimage to- Mdlihdeo, till he was shot by the unde of 
the Thdkiir. 

I followed the wounded bison bull for about a mile from 
■where he was last seen; hut he was moving fast, and the blood 
had ceased to drop. He would never stop, the people said. 
tiU he got to a stronghold of the bison of these hills, about 
five miles off, a kill called the Huri-Mi (Old Mother) ; and so 
I reluctantly gave up the pursuit. "When I returned all the 
heaters were assembled ; and a more wild and uncouth set it 
never before had been my lot to see. Entirely naked, ■with 
the exception of a very dingy and often ferrihly scanty strip of 
cloth round the middle, there ■was no difficulty in detecting the 
points that mark the aborigine. They were alj of low stature, 
the Kork'us perhaps averaging aa inch or two higher than the 
ffdnds, who seldom exceed five feet t^wo inches ; the colour 
generally a very dark brown, almost black in many iiulivi- 
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duals, tiough never reacHng- tke sooty blacbaess of the negto. 
Among the Gdnds a lightcv-hrowii tint was not uncommon. 

In features both races are almost identical, the face being fiat, 
forehead low, nose flat on the bridge, with open protuberant 
nostrils ; lips heavy and large, hut the jaw usualy veil 
formed and not prominent lihe that of the negro ; the hair 
on the face generally very scanty, bat made up for by a 
bushy shock of straight blach hair. In forna they are gene- 
rally well made, muscular about the shoulders and thigh, 
with lean sinewy forearm and lower leg. The expression of 
face is rather stolid, though good humoured. Some of he 
younger men might almost be called handsome after tbeir 
pattern ; hut the elders have gerierally a coarse weather-beaten 
aspect which is not attractive. All the men present carried 
the little axe, without which they never stir into tbe forest, 
and njany had spears besid.es. During tbe beat they tad 
killed a good many peafowl and tares, and. one little deer, by 
throwing their axes at them, in which they are very expert. 

The Korkus, I found, were prevented hy prejudice acq^uired 
from the Hindus from eating tbe flesh, of the slain bison ; so 
the Gdnds from Almdd, and a number of a tribe called Bbaryas, 
who had come from the Motor hits, had tim aDL to them- 
selves, while the Korkus set to worh on the sfmbar with tbeir 
sharp little axes, which are all ttat is wanted for skianmg 
and cutting up the carcass of tte largest animal. My servant 
secured the. tongues and marrow-bones, and a steak out of tlie 
undercut of the bison— all delicncies of the first water for the 
table of the forest sportsman; and tte remainder of the flesh 
was given up to the hungry nanltitude. As night fell, they lit 
fires where the bison had fallen, and near the village where 
they had brought the deer; and for tours after continued 
carrying about gobbets of the xa,w meat, which they hung up 
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on the surroimding trees, broiling and swallowing tlic titbits 
dia’ing leisure moiaeiits. This was only the prcdiniinary to 
the great feast, however — ^tlie dozen of oysters to whet the 
appetite for turtle aad venison. Soon the trees wore fully 
decorated with bloody festoous, and the savages set to work 
in earnest to gorge themselves with the half-cooked meat. 
The entrails were evidently the great delicacies, and were 
eaten in long lengths, as Itahans do Baaccaroni. The gorging 
seemed to be endless, and I sat outside my little tent for 
hours looldng on in woiider at the bloody orgie. The bonfires 
they had lighted threw a rnddyglow over the open glade, and 
on the crimson junks of fiesh hanging on the trees, bringing 
the dusky forms of the revellers into every variety of 
picturesque relief, aad forming a wild and kembrandt-like 
picture which I shall not soon forget. Till a late hour many 
new arrivals continued to add to their numbers, winding down 
the .steep path that leads over the Rorighat, with lighted 
torches and loud shouts to show the way and scare wild beasts. 
All were welcome to a raw steak and a pull at the pot of 
Mhowa spirit that stood beside every group. Ere long they 
began to sing, and then to dance to a shrill music piped from 
half-a-dozen hamhoo flutes. The scene was getting uproarious 
as I turned in ; and my slumber w as broken through the 
greater part of the night by the noise and the glare of the 
great fires through the thin canvas of my tent. 

Nest morning I was roused hy the crow of the red jungle- 
fowl, which swarm in the hamhoo cover of this little valley, 
and by the unremitting “hammer, hammer." of the little 
coppersmith " harhet,* of which there seemed to he more in 
this valley of Eorighht than in all the rest of the country. I 
found the revellers lying like logs just where they had been 


* Xardholosma zndtea, 
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sitting; and it was no small labour to rouse and get tbem 
together. A couple of days’ suppljr of flour was served out 
to each, as remuneration for their labour ui the drive ; aud 
plenty more was promised if they would, come and. help to 
build the lodge at Puchnnirree. E also gratified the Chiefs by 
presenting them with sundry canisters of powder and a,! my 
spare huhets; and we parted, I heliewe, mntually pleased viti 
each, other, and with promises of plenty more hunting-meets 
of the same sort. I had lad euough of that sort of sport, 
however; and, once with the Thdkur of Almdd, 

never again drove the hills for game. It is poor sport ii 
my opinion, and is seldom -very successful even in makiag 
a hag. 

Two days after this parties of my aboriginal friends began 
to drop in at the bungalow work ; and, as a few masons and 
brickmakers had also arrived from the plains, our prospects 
looked cheerful. The wild people brought their women and 
children along with them, and in half a day erected huts of 
houghs suficient for their accommodation. They were all 
told off in parties to cut and bring in Sal poles for rafters, and 
bamboos and grass for thatching, to break and carry up hme 
from the raviue, to puddle earth for brick-making, etc. The 
wood-cutting part of the work they were web. accustomed to ; 
but those to whose lot fell the hme and earth hnsiness were 
much disgiisloil, and were with difficulty kept to their work. 
All payments were made in kind, the convoy of Banjara 
bullocks being now unremittingly employed in carrying grain 
from- the plains. The work rapidly progressed, and was but 
shghtly interrupted by the absconding after a while ot all our 
masons and brickmakers, who lad very unwillingly corne up 
from the plains. Their places were at once taken by tie 
GhSnds who had been employed under tlem, and whom I had 
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selected to learn ttese TirancTies of tlie n’ork, witli a -view to 
sucli a contingeney. In old foremaa carpenter, vlio stuck by 
us and superintended the work, had fortunately some know- 
ledge of hricklaying, and with his help we soon began to get 
the G6nds to turn out very respectable -work indeed. Nobody 
knew how to turn, an arch, hover ex ; and I had to evolve the 
idea of one out of my own consciousness, and build the first 
oTer the fireplace myself. The Gonds were immensely amused 
at the idea of the Km tor, or “"men,” as they call themselves, 
dabbling in bricks and mortar, and laughed and joked over it 
from morning to night. Regular industry, however, was not to 
be got from these imreelaimed savages; and there were seldom 
half of those on the muster-roll actually present. Every now 
and then, too, they would walk off in a hody, and have a big 
drink somewhere for a couple of days, returning and setting 
to work the next morning without appearing to think a w^’ord 
of explanation necessary. The height of absurdity was reached 
when I imported a plough and a pair of bullocks from below, 
and sent a Eorku to work with them to plough up a piece of 
land for a garden. He really made a sad bungle of it at first, 
having no conception of the business ; and I had to set one of 
my peons, who had followed the plough before he donned the 
badge of office, to help him. In a Little while, however, 
several of the Korkus became quite au fait at ploughing ; and 
an acre or so of fine soil in the old bed of the tank was soon 
fenced in, deeply ploughed, and prepared for gardening opera- 
tions at the commencement of the rainy season. 

For the next few’ weeks my spare time, was pleasantly- 
passed in exploring the neighbourhood of the hills and 
their productions. I visited the Sal forest in the Relfikari 
valley to the east of Puchmnrree. It was one of the few'" 
forests in this part of the country which had till then escaped. 
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destruction at tKe hands of the tim-lier-spec-uktor or tlie diya- 
cutting aborigine, being inaceessitle to the former from want 
of roads, and unsuited from its level character and tlie size of 
the trees to the operations of the latter. It, ho-wever, afifordsaa 
example of one of the great difBcnlties of grooving large timbr 
in the dry upland regions of Central India, rhough the trees 
bore every appearance of being fully mature, their size ms \j 
no means first rate, the largest averaging no more than six or 
eight feet in girth, -while mosb of tlieni when sul)seq_ueatljr cut 
down -were found to be almost useless from heart-shake ani dty 
rot. At this time there -was a great ontery for sleepers to lay tlie 
Great Indian Peninsular Eailway line ; and it -was important 
to secure so promising a forest as this, loth for present wants 
and to be regularly worked on a proper system in after years. 
It belonged to the Thakfir of Puchmurree ani another Chief; 
and I soon after concluded a lease of it for Government -witk 
them, and laid out a road connecting it with the open eounhy. 
The vie-w looking upwards to the Puclimttxree heights from, tk 
Denwd valley, or across from, the opposite Motur hills, is exceed- 
ingly fine, the rich reds of the sandstone scarp mellowing 
into an indescribable variety of delicate shades of purple ani 
violet in the evening sun, while broad belts of shadow thrown 
across the green slopes at the foot, and gathering in the re- 
cesses of the ravines, seem to project the glowing summits of 
the rocks to an unnatural height in the soft orange-tintei 
sky. 

Here I ascertained the existence of the Bard-Singhi, or 
twelve-tined deer [Hucervus Du'vauc&llii), an animal which 
like the Sil forest in which it lives, had heen supposed 
not to extend to the west of the Sdl helt in the Mandli 
dis-triet. I was not so fortunate as to shoot a stag myself 
in this j)lace ; but I shot two does, and saw a frontlet of the 
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male in tie possession of a native sMkari, 'with tie unmis- 
takable antlers attached. Since then, too, I have heard of a 
fine stag being shot there by a railway Engineer. I behcYe 
they are not very numerous here ; indeed, the Shi forest, to 
which I believe their range is confined, covers an area of only 
a few square miles. 

I also found that the red jnngle-fowl of North-eastern India 
{G. inhabits this Sal forest and the hills aronnd 

it, although, so fax as I am aware, it is not found anywhere 
else in these hills further west than the great Sal belt of 
Mandla. The other species of jungle-fowl, which properly 
belongs to Western and Southern India (6^. SonneratiC), is also 
to he met with on the Puchmnrree hills ; and I have shot both 
species in the same d ay in. the ravine where the MahadeoCave 
is situated. The red fowl could hardly be distinguished from 
many a specimen of the domesticated race either in appearance 
or voice, while the grey fowl does not crow like a cock, and is, 
I think, a much handsomer bird than the red. His peenhar 
hackles, each feather tipped as with a drop of yellow sealing- 
wax, are much valued for fly-dressing. Jungle-fowl shooting 
with spaniels in these hills is capital fun. The cower they 
frequent is wery thick, and they take a good hustling before 
they fly up and perch on the trees. "When yon approach 
they generally fly off, and are very clewex at putting a thick 
cover between themselwes and the gun, making the shooting 
by no means so easy as it looks, so that a conple of brace are 
a good hag for a morning’s sport. I never saw reason to sup- 
pose that the two species interbreed, nor that either of them 
crosses with the domestic fowl of these hills. 

I have already remarked on the singularity of thus finding 
a patch of the forest peculiar to eastern India, together with 
its most characteristic mammals and birds, isolated among the 
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vegetation and fauna of the -west, at a distance of about one 
hundxed and thirty miles from the nearest point of the main 
forest to which they belong'. 

Two species of spux-fowl axe pretty common on tbe kills 
The one is the common little xedL bird,* which, but for h 
size, might easily be mistaken for the red jungle-fovl, bein# 
very like a small bantam cock. The other species is, I think 
the same as the painted spur-fowl, | an exceedingdy handsome 
hird, with a long double spur on each leg. The latter species 
is generally found on the edges of the ravines, down wkicli 
it drops, when flushed, like a stone, and can seldom he found 
again. The red bird I found chiefly on the little broken kills 
that surround the plateau, and in the same places as tk 
jungle-fowl ; and very pretty sport it gives with spaniels. 

The common Chikdrd gazelle of the plains inhabits the 
undulating part of the plateau; and the little four-homed 
antelope, already referred to, is not uncommon in the thicker 
parts. The black antelope is (juite unknown, though on 
the similar plateau of Toran Mil, in the western S^tpuras, 
it is said to he common. Hares axe very numerous. The 
Korkus have a curious way of killing them at night. I dis- 
covered it hy observing a strange wfll-o’-the-wisp-like light 
flitting about the edges of the little eminences across the 
valley below my tent, accompanied hy a faint jingle as of 
hells. It is very simple. One man carries a pole across his 
shoulders, from ■ the fore encl of which is slung an earthen 
pan fuU of blazing faggots of the •torch-wood tree,J arranged 
so as to throw the light ahead. The pan is made out of one 
of their ordinary earthen water- vessels, hy knocking out the 
side. It is balanced at the other end by a basket of spare 
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fiiwots. A-uotlier man carries a loag iron rod, -VTitli a immbor 
of sliding rings, that jingle as he valks. Three or four lusty 
felloips follov, eamying bamboos fifteen or twenty feet in 
length ; and tlie party proceed to move about the edge of tbe 
thickets, where unsuspecting hares eoiiie out to feed after 
nightfall. As soon as one appears in the streak of bright 
Hght thrown across the ground by’ the dre-pan, the whole 
party rush towards hex, jingling frantically at the hells, and 
keeping her terror-stricken form in the chcle of light. Poor 
puss seldom attempts to escape, hut sits stupefied by the glare 
and noise, till a bamboo brought down on her back ends her 
existence. A party generally gets five or six; hares in this 
way in a few hours. They sometimes come across small deer, 
and kill them in the same way ; and I have heard stories of 
panthers and even tigers being met with, and turning the 
tables on the fire-hunters in an unexpected fashion.. I once 
took a gim out with one of these parties ; but found that it 
spoiled the whole affair, all the hares in the neighbourhood 
retroiiting to the cover at the first shot 

I have already said that tigers rarely come on to the 
plateau. Bears are equally scarce ; in fact, I don’t think I 
ever saw the track of one above the passes, and very few below. 
The opposite range of Motiir, however, as well as the Mhhii- 
cleo hdls further west, are full of them. The panther, on the 
other hand, is pretty common in Puehnaurree. The first night 
my camp came up, one of a small foek of sheep I had 
brought, in case of provisions running short, was killed hy 
a panther close to my tent. He dropped from an ovei'lianging 
branch into an enelosnre of prickly bushes that had been 
put up round the sheep ; and his attempts to drag it throug'h 
the fence created such a disturbance among the people that 
he left it and leaped out in the confusion. The next night he 
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seized one of my Clumber spaniels at tlie door of my tent, 
but a big grrylioiiJid na.med “Jack” flc'w to tie rescue, and 
little “Neir’ escaped 'with a fe\r seratclies and a great friglt 
Tbe same panther became a,ftexvarcls very troublesome ontfe 
hill when the workmen at the bungalow had left, attacHno 

D 

my dogs, sheep, and goats nearly every night, and coming 
boldly through the wery rooms of the house. He was a 
toothless old hrute however, to which circumstance the dogs 
owed several escapes out of his very jmws ; and though so 
daring at night in attacking oar animals he would never face 
the men. Several times my horsekeepers and dog-boys sent 
him skulking off sideways, like a crab, from the vigour 
of their applications of long hamboos across his hack. I 
never could kill him, though E tried everyf conceivable plan. 
One night 1 might have shot him as he passed along heW 
the raised plinth of the house in the moonlight; hut of 
course I had seized the only unloaded gun in the rack in the 
hurry, and the locks snapped harmlessly within a foot of his 
back. He was shot by a shikari after I had left the hill. 

' Coursing foxes was another great amusement A. eoloaj 
of the pretty little fox of the plains ^ inhabited a small 
open glade a httle to the west of my camp. They had 
a great many burrows almost in the centre of the plain, all 
of which appeared to run into eaclx other. I never failed 
to nnearth one or more foxes here hy the aid of Pincher,” 
a minute black and tan Enghsh terrier, with the spirit of a 
lion, who could get into any of the holes, and would die 
rather than not get out his fox. Often he showed signs of 
severe subterranean combats ; and once I thousrht he was done 
for, when the greyhounds ran a fox into the very hole he had 
gone in at. "We had to get picks and spades and dig dov® 
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to and. found Mm lying with one fox before him 
pinned up in tke end of a blind hole, which he had ah-eady 
half killed, and another blocking the way out behind him. 
Poor gallant little Pincher ! Ke died of a sunstroke some 
three months later, from being dragged through a long 
eighteen-mile march in the hot sun by a brutal dog-boy, 
■without getting a single drop of water. I had two brace of 
caj)ital greyhounds at that time ; one couple crossed between 
the Plri g bsh and Rdmpur breeds, and the other hred horn a 
Scotch deerhound out of a Bunj dxh hitch. The Indian fox is 
not above half the size of English lieymard, but he has an 
astonishing turn of speed, aud doubles -with wonderful agility. 
These dogs had, however, the speed of them, and the run was 
generally much in a circle ; so that though the ground was 
•well suited for riding, I generally went . on foot, along with 
some of the workpeople who greatly enjoyed the sport, and 
some of whom (Bharyds) eat the foxes afterwards. It was 
capital training for bison-sht/'ting, which severely tries the 
vind, and in which I also spent a day* or two now and then. 

Stalkmg the bison in these, hills is very severe work iudeed, . 
A.t times they may be found pretty near at hand, but more 
generally the Dhiipgarh hill, or the great ravine, has to be 
crossed first, and either implies a good many miles of stiff 
work before the sport really begins. Then bison, though they 
seem to move slowly, are often really going very fast ; and, 
as scarcely a yard of the country they live iu is anything like 
level, what is apparently nothing to them is really a very hard 
pub for their pursuer. The bottoms of the valleys are also 
very hot even at this time of year; and at all times exercise 
under an Indian sun is much more fatiguing than in a cold 
climate. A wounded hison never stops going while he can, 
short of nightfall, and must he pursued while a ray of hope 
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reiiiains. Thus hill afcer hill, Mid ra,-viae after rapine, are put 
bet-ween oue and home in the excitement of the chase, till 
suddenly you pull up aad realize what an immense distaaee; 
you have come, and that you cannot possibly get hack before 
the middle of the night. If you liave anything to eat, the best 
course under such cireumstanees is to sleep where you are. 

I often used to bivouac thus -when out after bison; and seldom 
found it much of a hardship. A. good fire can always be litm 
a few minutes, dry wood being ne-yer far off in an Indian jungle 
An elevated place, at the sanue tine sheltered fron the wind, 
should he chosen for the purpose, as the valleys are more 
malarious at night. A shelter of houghs should al-ways be 
knocked up, which your wild men will do handsomely in five 
minutes. I learned more of the simple nature of the forest 
people during the few hours' chat hy the fire on these , occa- 
sions than I believe I would have done otherwise in as many 
years. I think they got attached to me a good deal; and, 
though they are not very demonstrative at any time, E was 
often touched by some sample act of -thoughtfulness one would ; 
hardly have expected from their untutored natures. 

About the hardest day I had was after a couple of hulls I 
had seen grazing on the very top of Dhripgarh, looming against 
the sky-line like two young elephants in the red sunlight. It 
-was evening when I found . them, and, as the spot was 
inaccessible by stalking, I sent round a couple of KorMs to 
move them, while I posted myself on the road they would be 
most likely to take do-wn the hill. They went, however, by a 
pass a few hundred yards further on ; and though I ran over 
the intervening hare and slippery rocks as hard as I could to 
get a shot, I was otly in time to see them floundering down 
"the hill-side like two great rocks, and they n ever pulled up 
till fer down in the blue haze that hung over the bottom of 
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the valley they looked scarcely bigger- tlian a couple of cro-vys. 
As they bad not been alarmed by s1 looting, and would pro- 
bably be found in the valley nest day, I went home and 
prepared for a long bunt. We took the road round by the 
great ravine, instead of going over Dbiipgarb, because it was 
rather shorter when the bottom of the valley bad to be made 
for, and also because rve expoected to find another herd on the 
way. We were disappointed, however, in this, seeing nothing 
till we got to the valley except a hear with her cub, the former 
of which I shot Arriving in the valley, we sporead about in 
all directions to look for bison-tracks. ' The young Thdkiir of 
Pnchmuriee, the best hunter and tracker in the hills, was un- 
fortunately kid up with, a sprain he had got the preceding 
day; hut we picked up two capital bison-trackers out of a 
lot of Kprkiis from a village across the great ravine, whom 
we found cutting a dhyd on one of the hhl-sides as we 
passed. I had found the footprints of the Dhiipgarh tiger in 
the bed of the stream, and was following them up with one 
of the Korkds, when I was recalled, hy a whistle to a place 
where the tracks of the two bulls had been discovered. They 
were making for a high plateau covered with thick bamboo 
juugle at the top of the valley, and we at once started on the 
trail. It was clear everywhere, and the men ran it at a sharp 
walk nearly to the top of the hill. Here, however, a sheet of 
rock intervened, and above it was a mass of large boulders 
intermixed with heavy clumps of bamboo, Vewere along 
time puzzling the track through here, as the bulls had stopped 
and fed about on the young bamboo shoots. At last, how- 
ever, one of the men we’ had picked up took a long cast over 
the top of the hdl, and returned with the news that the bulls 
had separated, one going off to the south, apparently in the 
direction of a well-known haunt in the Bori teak forest, while 
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Ms companion had gone off up the hill in the opposite diiec- 
tion. We decided to follow the latter, as it led more nearly 
ia the direction of home. The wilderness of bamhoo-cowered 
hiUs and deep intervening xoelcy-hottomed or swampy dells, 
over and through which we carried that trail till the sun vas 
getting low, is heyond description. Ewerynowand then we 
thought we were just upon him, freshlp cropped hamhoos and 
droppings showing that he was not far in front. IBut he had 
never stopped for long. This restlessness I afterwards found to 
he the hahit of bison which hawe recently heen disturbed. He 
was evidently making off steadily for some distant retreat. 
We started several herds of sdmhar and solitary stags, and 
once a hear hustled out of a. ndl£ we were cvossirig, and 
bundled off down the Mil-side ; but we were hent on nobler 
game and durst not fire at them. By evening we had got 
right to the further side of the great ravine beyond Jamho- 
Dwip, and the peak of DMpga,rh glowed pink and distant in 
the rays of the declining san, We were descending a long 
slope among tMn trees and high yellow grass, and I was a 
little ahead of the rest, when I suddenly saw the head and : 
horns of a hison looking at me over a low thicket, and was 
putting up my rifle to fire when, with a bud snort, the owner 
wheeled round, and plunging noisily down the hill disap- 
peared. This snort, wMeh sounds like a strong expulsion of 
air through the nostrils, is very commonly uttered by bison 
when suddenly disturbed, and is the only sound I ever heard 
from them, except a low menacing moan, which I have heard 
a hull utter when suspicious of approaching danger, and the 
quivering bellow which they sometimes emit in. common with 
most other animals when in cc,rticuZo. I ran to the edge of 
what proved to be a deepish ravine full of bamboos, and was 
just in time to see a small hercl of six or seven cow'S and 
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calves Jisappoa.i-iiig over a low slioiihler on, t]u> <)ppo,sit(‘ 

But beliind tkeia sloirly stalked oiu*. Iwll — a. iniijcstir, fellow 
nearly. jet-blaek, and toveiing like a yoiup^ok^pliant in the 
rapidly-closing gloom of the cweiiing. As he rciudied the top 
of the rise he paused and turiiod broadshhi on, his .soloini!- 
looHng visage facing in oni" dire.ction. Hi>. was ahont ninety 
yards from where I sat, with the lieavy^ K-l)<)l•(^ idfle I luul 
'(giarily dragged after him all day roKted on niyknet*. ; and, 
f.iihidlitiL' though he looked, I sighted him just heli iiid the 
elbow and fired, fully exjoecting hini to snhside on the 
receipt of two ounces of lead driwen hy six drachms of pwwdcM’. 
But there was no result whatower, save a dull thud as the 
bullet plunged into his side; aaid luj shawly walkcul on over 
the brow as if nothing had hapopened. My other’ hiu-rol caught 
him in the flank, and then I seized tlic sprare rifle that was 
thrust into my hand, and sped across the iiit (‘rvnniiig ravine. 
I was toiling up the other side, very h(,)t nnid imudi out of 
breath, 'when a hearp^ crash beyond fedl ui)on niy delighted 
ear. 1 had been in agony lest I had missed tin*, mighty target 
after all ; hut it was not so. There lio lay as he had fallen, 
and rolled over down the hill untU stop)p)(.id hy a clump 
of bamboos. A mighty mass of beef, truly, secured at last. 
But we were six or seven miles from Piudimurree, and there 
was no more than half-an-hour of daylight left. The road I 
knew was frightful, with hundreds of ravines besides the great 
one to cross, and it was not to be thought of at night. After 
due eonsideratiou wo determined to go and! sleep at a recently 
cut dhyh that was known by the people, about a mile from 
where we were ; so, leaving the fallen bull to the shadows of 
uiglit, we went and made oui’selves sufficiently comfortable 
for tie night, under a canopy of the newly-cut branches, on 

couches spread deeply with the springy shoots of the bamboo, 

K 3 
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We had walked at least twenty miles in the course of tie day, 
and that over fearful ground. I was very tired, bat kappy, 
and never slept sounder in my life. On the whole I tkink 
stalking the mountain bull among the splendid scenery of 
these elevated regions, possesses more of the elements of true 
sport than almost any other parsnit in this part of India. 
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THE ABORIGINAL TWEES, 

laterest of the Subject — An Historical Parallel— ‘InilueiicG of coataefc viili 
Einduism— Mixed Eaces—Tie R4j^6n4s— Tlio Korkfis — The .EMl^lds— 
Introd-ucfcion of Caste— Difficulties of la vestigation— Meagreness of A.1)- 
original Languages — 66nd Legends — ^Eeligion of the Qonds — Worship of 
Powers of Nature — Fetishism — "Worship of Ancestors — Demigods and 
Heroes— Idol Voiship — SiYdism — ^EeligLons Ceremonies — Tlie Great Spirit 
— Eeligion of the Korhus — Sun ’WoxsKip — Baxial Custoras of the Tribes 
— Personal Appearance— Marriage Customs— Economica.! position of the 
Trihes — Drunkenness — Agricultural Position — The Timber-trade — 
Demoralization of the Tribes— Eetributioa— Excise Laws— Berest Eogu- 
latiens— Improvement in the Condition of the Aborigines— Effect of High 
Prices— CuLture of tie Oil-seed Plant— Iniluerice of Hiadiiism — Future of 
the Aborigines— Measures Eequired — ^Hindu Pilgrims to tbe Shrine of 
M&ddeo— An Indian Pair — ^Description of the Shrine — The Eeligion of 
Sivaism— Human Sacrifices — Omk^r Mdndlidtti — Death of a Victim.— A 
Priestly Mluriei— Cholera among the Pilgrims — ^Panic and Flight — The 
Scapegoat, 

Something las already been said regarding tlie inter- 
mixture of liiadii blood, manners, and religion, tkat las 
taken place among the aboriginal races of Central India. 
Were this an. isolated eTent in the ethnical history of the 
country it -would possess a comparatirely feeble interest Its 
high importance les in its furnisliiiig ns with a Iwiag example 
of a process which las, as already suggested, played an im- 
portant part in the development of tbe races whieli compose 
the mass of modem Hiaduism. It is the uppermost and 
most acee®iUe stratiiin of a geological series of untold- 
an.ti<inity ; and, a® tlie geologist interpre-ts ancient formations 
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by tbe analogy of the processes he sees still goiag on aroimd 
him, so it may be that some light may be throm on the 
construction of modern Hinduism by the process of trans- 
formation vhich is here going on before our eyes. 

It is difficult to say how far the actual admixture ofbloodhas 
taken place. There is small room for doubt that the so-called 
Gond Rdjds of pre-Mahomedan times were nearly, or quite,' 
pure Hindu Rdjphts, exercising a feudal autbority over 
nnmeroTis petty chiefs of mixed descent. The former have 
been nearly swept away, their only remaining representative 
being • the pensioned Gond Edj a of Nagpiu ; the latter 
remain in their descendants, and, almost to a man, show the 
clearest signs of possessing a mixture of tbe Hindu and 
aboriginal blood. The Hindu element in such cases has not 
been the debased article current among the masses of the 
laboring population, but the purer strain derived from the 
aristocratic families of Ehjpiit^n£, It is as it were the first 
cross in the mixed breed, and thus, as might be expected, 
shows the characteristics of both sides clearly developed. lu 
other cases, among the lower races of aborigines, crosses also 
appear to have taken place ; hut in such cases it appears to 
hare been the aheady debased Hindu of the lower orders 
that has furnished the foreign element, and the result has 
been a breed which httle approaches the high Aryan character, 
and is in fact only a shght aivance on the purely ahorigind 
type. Among the chiefs the cross appears to have taken place 
with all the different tribes of indigenes. Towards the east 
the mixed breed . call themselves Gdnd-Ehjpiits, or shortly 
Rdj-Gbnds, and are the direct result of the aUianee between 
the Edjpdt adventurer and the Grtud. In the Kdikn country 
the same thing seems to have occurred between the Edjpiits 
and th© Kprkds. In. this case, however, the tribe being an, 
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influential one, the descendants arc only known as Korkiis. 
But they differ in many respects from pure Korkiis, being tall 
and fair-complexioned, nltra-Hindii in tlieir ohservanees, and 
marrying only among their several families, or into purer 
liouses — .U(jvor among the undiluted aborigines. In the ex- 
treme ivest a distinct race called Bliiliilds has originated from 
the cross between the Raj piit and the Bhoel. The Bheels 
were for a much longer period in close contact 'with HindLds 
than any other trihe, and. that dnring a period of Indian 
history when the restrictions of caste were almost enthely in 
abeyance. Buddhism, and its oflEspring Jainisno, were the 
ruling faiths in that part of the country up to the 11th or 
12th century; and thus it is- probable that a much greater 
admixture of the races occurred there than in countries 
where the Brahminical forms prevailed. The Bhildlls are 
now very nunoerous, occupying large tracts as almost the sole 
population, hut still there is a marked distinction between 
these and the land-holding chiefs of the sanae descent. The 
distinction is in fact identical with that between the Rflj- 
Gdnd and Korkii chiefs and the numerous commoner classes 
of the same tribes who are no min a.l1y pure aborigines, but are 
ready half Hindu. 

As is the case with the divers peoples now included among 
modem Hindus, it would, he wholly impossible now to gauge 
tie extent to which the infusion of the Aryan element has 
taken place among these aboriginal races. The facility for 
amalgamation hetweeu them — the chemical affinity, so to speak, 
between the races — seems to he so great, that in a very few 
generations the points denoting the predoroanance of one or 
the other become obliterated. And yet the tra.vell©r- among 
them will come on stratum after stratum showing ia. the 
clearest manner the intomediat© stages between the two 
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races. And, as a rule, vaxiation of pliysical type viB be 
found to be accompanied in almost equal ratio by divergence 
from aboriginal manners and xeligions ideas in tire direction 
of Hinduism. It is probable that tire further comnixtuxe of 
blood, excepting through the occasional immorality of tbe 
races, has in recent tim^s ceased as regards tbe masses, tbougli 
tbe chiefs are still unremitting in their endeavours to purify 
their families by alliance 'witb more blue-blooded. R^jpiit 
houses than their ov?-n. Blu^ blood, being a marketable com- 
modity here as iu other countries, the chiefs have to pay 
highly for such privileges ; and notliag has so much tended 
to pauperize these families as these constant bribes for tbe 
ennoblement of their race, and the equally heavy cost of 
conciliating the priestly arbitrators of tbeir quality. 

Bor it is tbnnigh this chink that the influence of Brahman- 
ism has mainly succeeded in penetrating to the very core of 
these indigenous tribes. The test of purity of caste among 
races of uncertain descent is much more the extent of their 
observance of the Hindu code of purity and ceremonial than 
actual proof of lineage. The Brahmans form a sort of Heralds’ 
College, to be inscribed on the rolls of which for a fev gene- 
rations entitles an aspirant to ally himself with families who 
have already attained, a higher status than himself. Strict 
reverence for tbe Brahnaans, and adherence to. ceremonial 
purity, are necessary to secure this ; and. thus it is that all 
these semi-Hindii chiefs spend the greater part of their time 
and means in striving to attain the ntmost rigour of attention 
to Hiudii religious and social role. To this end they have 
abandoned the gods of their fathers for the deities of the 
Brahmans. They have retained Brahmans as their councillors 
and to conduct the worship of the gods. They eat nothing 
unsanctioned hy the Brahminical law; and some even employ 
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Braimans to coot tieir food, sprinkling tlie faggots enaplojred 
for the purpose mth holy water. Thus the^ have gradually- 
separated themselves from the mass of their aboriginal s-uh- 
jeets, and formed a separate caste of their own, either inter- 
marrying among families similarly situated, or if possible 
seeking brides, as I have said, in houses superior to them- 
selves. Some of them have thus succeeded in almost eradi- 
cating the aboriginal taint ; and hy eontin-ued reversion to the 
purer stocks have attained to an equality of physical type with 
the higher races. Their social status has come to he acknov- 
iedgcd as that of the Hiijpdt rather than the aborigine ; 
and many have assumed the sacred thread, the wearing of 
which denotes membership of one of the twiee-bom castes. 
Most of them, however, whether from motives of policy or of 
superstition, still concede something to their semi-ahoriginal 
descent; worshipping- perhaps in secret the tribal deities, 
and, in cases, placing at certain festivals the fresh of cows, 
abhorred of Hindtiism, to their lips, wrapped in a thin cover- 
ing of cloth. Many of them also reqnire to he installed on 
their succession to the chiefship by a ceremony which includes 
the touching of their foreheads -with a drop of blood drawn 
from the body of a pure aborigine of the tribe they belong to. 

Such an example on the part of their influential chiefs was 
certain to bn followed by large sections of their subjects ; amd 
in particular by^ sueb of them as were tliemselves in some 
degree of mixed descent Accordingly we find the tribes 
much subdivided into clans, or castes, distinguished from each 
other by a more or less dose adoption of Kindii customs 
and religious forms. A theory has arisen that the G-bnds are 
divided into twelve and a half formal castes according to the 
number of the gods they worship, after the pattern of the 
Hindis ; but, as in the ease of the latter s-uch a division is 
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purely nominal, tlie actual number of Hindi castes iehj 
almost infinite, so also among the Gduds tliis distiuetion 
accords 'with nothing to he seen bn practice ; and their sub- 
divisions differ in almost every district, being formdei partly 
perhaps on tribal descent, hnt ckiefly on imported distinc- 
tions arising from the extent of their approximation to 
Hinduism. Some of these castes have aheady succeeded, 
like their chiefs, in attaining to the status of Edjphts; and 
the process is still going on hefore our eyes iu places where 
the sacred thread is openly sold to aspirants by the chiefs and 
their obsequious Brahmans. We have only to mate a slight 
change in the machinery to recognize in. all this a system of 
social promotion going on amongst ourselves in cidhzed 
England ; and it may perhaps be doubted whether, if a slight 
change of creed "were, as here, the password to advancement 
of social position, a good many Christians might not be found 
to discover excellent reasons for such a step ! 

As might be expected, the Cbnds have gone further in the 
adoption of these Hindd sentiments than the other tribes. 
They are far more numerous ; they occupy large tracts of low 
country intermixed wdth the Eindds; their semi-Hindii ehiffs 
possessed the ruling powex of the country for many genera- 
tions ; and possibly they belong to a branch of the hnman 
race more susceptible of modification than the others. Their 
Tamulian congeners in Sonthern India, while losing little of 
their aboriginal physical type, have coaformed en mmse to 
the customs and religion of Einddism; rrhile the Kolarian 
stock, wherever found, has obstinately resisted intermixture 
with the Hindd. 

In the next chapter I propose to give a sample of the 
legends current among the G-dnds, which indicate their own 
consciousness of the importance of the change that has been 
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wrough-t among tliem by tieir a&ceptance of Hindd ideas; 
and in the meaatiaae -will proceed to some description of tbe 
aboriginal beliefs and institutions, -wliichL still lie, in tte most 
adyaneed of their sections, but a little way below tlie surface, 
and whieli, among the undiluted denizens of the wMer 
regions, are yet found in their primitive purity. 

It is not an easy matter for the inquirer among such tribes 
really to ascertain the peculiarities of tkeir language, religion, 
or ideas. Lite all savages tliere is a cMd-like vagueness 
about their conceptions which it is very difficult to get the 
better of, and to this is added a suspiciousness which frequently 
leads them to deliberately ■withhold information the object of 
which they are unable to comprehend. In the case of these 
particular tribes, moreover, the admixture of Hind'uism has 
proceeded so far that one has to be constantly on his- guard 
against admitting as belonging to them 'vffiat is in fact of foreign 
origin. An intimate acquaintance with Hindu beliefs and 
peculiarities is therefore the fii'st essential quality of him who 
attempts to ascertain the distinctive features of these races ; 
and from the want of this great mistakes have constantly been 
made in describing them. The poverty of their languages is 
another great obstacle to the inq^uirer. In the aboriginal 
tongues there seem to he no expressions for abstract ideas, the 
few such which they possess being derived from the Hindi 
In fact, the ahoriginal roots are really almost confined to 
the expression of the barest necessities of savage existence. 
The names even of most of their personal deities, tbe nomen- 
dature of religious ceremony, of moral qualities, and of nearly 
all the arts of life they possess, are all Hindi The form, and 
particularly the termination, of these imported words is, how- 
ever, frequently a good deal modified, the pronunciation being 
as a rule broadened ; and thus an imperfect acquaintance ■with 
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tlie dialects of Hindi freq_neiitly leads to tke acn-|,i,in,Y, 
sucli phrases as purely aboriginal. The greatest difficulty 
however, is their vagueness of eoaception, and their want d 
abstract ideas. Thus, for instance, in all the recorded vocahu- 
laries it will be found that tte term for '' sky"” is nothing hut 
the Hindi name for clouds,” or “"‘sun,” or moon,” or some 
specific object in the sky, not for the sky generally, for vhicli 
they do not seem to possess a name. It is only in the re- 
motest wilds that either G6nds or Korku s are now found who 
do not know sufficient Hindi to carry on a simple conversa- 
tion, althongh they generally employ their own tongue in 
talking among themselves. The tribes bordering on the 
plains, who visit some bazaar town once a week for purposes 
of exchange, and who are constantly in contact with the 
people, of the plains, have in many cases lost all knowledge of 
their own language, and speak the Hindi of the plains. There 
is nothing that is worth preserving in these mdimentaiy 
indigenous tongues ; and their inevitable absorption in the 
more copious lingua franca of the plains is not at all to h 
regretted. 

In religion the Gond tribes have passed through all the 
earlier stages of belief, and are now entering on that of 
idolatry pure and simple — ^the last in which religion is still 
altogether dissevered from ideas of morality. As has been 
generally observed, however, the objects of worship of each 
new stage of development here form additions to those for- 
merly reverenced, rather than supplant them. 

The foundation of their creed appears to he a vague pan- 
theism, in which aU nature is looked upon as pervaded hy 
spiritual powers, the most prominent and powerful of which 
are personified and propitiated by simple offerings. Every 
prominent mountain top is the residence of the Spirit of the 
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Hill, who must be satisfied by <%n offciriiig before, a dliya, ciiii 
h cut on its slopes. The forest is peopb.ul by wo(,>dla,n(l 
sprites, for wbom a grove of typical trees is eoininonly b-ffc 
stauding as a refuge in clearing away tire jungle. Wluei tlu'i 
field is sovn, the god of rice-fiekls (Kliodo Pen) has to hti 
Satisfied, and again when the crop is reaped. The inaligtiaiit 
powers receive regular propitiation.. The Tiger God lias a hut 
Il l-lilt for him in the wilderness tliafc he may not coinc near 
their dwellings. The goddess of smadl-pox and of cholera 
receives offerings chiefly when her ravages arc threatened. 
Among such elementary powers must he reckoned the ghosts 
of the deceased, which have to be kid by certain ceremonies. 
These consist in < Hiijiii'iiig the ghost into something tangible, 
in one ease kto the body of a fish caught in the nearest "water, 
in another into a fowl chosen by omen. The object, "whatever 
it is, is then brought to the house of the deceased, and propi- 
tiated for a certain time, after "which it is formally consigned 
to rest hy burial, or in one ease by pouring it (in solution) 
over the representation of the village god. The spirits of 
pemons killed by wild animals are believed to be especially 
malignant, and are “ laid ” "with much care and ceremony. To 
this practice has been snperadded by some the rite of periodical 
propitiation of deceased, ancestors by sacrifice, implying their 
continued existence in another world, an entirely different 
thiag it may be observed from the rite already described, 
which implies only a restless and spiteful existence in this 
world of a ghost which may be made an end of by a 
ceremony. I believe the s"aperior belief to be entirely 
derived from the Hindhs, "with whom it is ‘a prime article 
of faith ' 

hfone of these powers- of nature are represen"te(i by idols, 
nor have they any- paatieulax; forms or ceremonies of worship. 
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They are merely localised "by some Yagiie symbol ; the mom, 
tain god by a daub of venailioii oa some prominent rock- 
the tree god by a pile of stones thrown roaadtbe stem of a 
tree — and so on. At these bhe simple sawage pays Ms devo- 
tion, almost furtively, as lie passes in tie grey of tke mornintt 
to bis day’s labour, by a simple prostration, or perhaps by tlf 
offering of a bandful of rice or am onion I More elaborate acts 
of worship are engaged in by tlie comnaunityat certiinsciwitis 
and then these primitive powers may he joined with the more 
personal deities derived from their neighbours in the general 
act of worship. 

In the next stage the tribes have added certain Fetiches to 
the list of powers. The principal of these is an iron spear- 
head called Pharsh P^n, and he is supported by the Bell god, 
the Chain god, a god composed of some copper money hung up 
in a pot, shapeless stones, and many other objects, the power 
attributed to which, is purely arbitrary, and unconnected with 
any natural agency. To this stage appoears to belong the 
medicine man and dealer in witchcraft, who still possesses 
considerable power among the tribes. These medicine mea 
can scarcely be called priests, and are not a hereditary caste. 
Their business is to exorcise evil spirits, to interpret the wishes 
of the fetish, to compel rain, and. so on. Some of them seen 
to have acquired the power of throwing themselves into a sort 
of trance in which they are visited hy the deity ; but in this 
respect they are far behind the sorcerers of the Bygd race 
fui'ther to the east, who will be sxihsepnently alluded to. 

In a still more advanced stage the Gdnds have resorted to 
hero worship ; but it is curionstbat all the deified heroes they 
reverence are of purely Hindu derivation. The chief are 
Bhima, one of the five P 4ndu brethren, who is represented hy 
Ms mythical club either in stone or wood ; Hardydl, a Ehjput 
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Iiero of miicli later date ; Du.llia> Deo, tke apotlieosis of a kide- 
groom, and man^ others. 

Lastly come the recognized divinities of the Hindu pan- 
theon. Amongst a race Those blessings are few and hardships 
many it is not surprising tliat the malevolent members of the 
Hindd pantheon should hare found more acceptance than the 
benevolent deities. Fishni is scarcely recognized hy them, 
eicept in his one terrible development of Narsingha or the 
Man-Tiger ; while SM the Destroyer, with his formidable 
consort E^li, and sou Bhaiiavd, are the favourite objects of 
reverence among the more advanced of the tribes. These are 
represented by rnde idols, Siw^ himself in his usual Phallic 
form; and a Brahman in many cases officiates at their shrines. 
Here for the first time we find mythology — the science of 
priests — at worh. In their earlier stages the tribes had no 
priests, no hierarchy of gods, and consequently no mythology. 
Now legends are invented to connect the tribes, and their 
earlier gods, with the great web of Hindli fiction, and bring 
them within the dominion of caste and priestdom. In the 
succeeding chapter will be found a version of one of these 
fragments. Their art is of the rudest character, often out- 
raging the requirements of Hindfi orthodoxy — suited, in fact, 
to the mental calibre of a people scarcely yet emerging from 
mere fetishism. 

Many have conjectured that the worship of Siva and his 
mythic companions, -which forms so incongruous an intrusion 
into the milder faith of the Aryan Hindus, las been in fact 
derived from the aboriginal races of India. As regards Siv6 
himself in his Phallic form there seems to be little founda- 
tion for such an hypothesis. The emblem has nowhere, I 
believe, been found as an object of adoration among the in- 
digenous races where Brahmanism has not penetrated, whereas 
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it -was a very ancient foria of ■ft^orsMp among the peoples of 
Western Asia, and 'vras even pxeralent in ieathen Eone more 
than 1600 years ago. It 'w^as, as in India, so in the countries 
of Western Asia, connected vith human saeri&ces. Itistme 
that this form of the Hindu religion is chiefly prevalent m 
the -wilder parts of the conntiy, -where the ahm-iginal element 
prevails, many of its chiefest shrines being in fact situated ia 
secluded -wildernesses, and guarded by aboriginal, or semi- 
ahoriginal, custodians. It ma-y be, then, that the personified 
forms of this deity -were adaptations from the cnltus of some 
of the aboriginal races that have been absorbed in Hinduism; 
hut I think we must go mirch further hack in the history of 
this movement to find the originals of Hdli and Ehairava 
than to anything -we know of the indigenes as they no? 
exist. May it not have been in the earliest days of Hrahmin- 
ieal revival, -when competitors for the adherence of the people 
in the great struggle with Baddhism had to he sought for 
among the popular deities — ^when Yishm -was transformed 
into the popular demigods Eama and Krishna, into the Tor- 
toise, and the Fish, and the Man-Tiger, to suit the tastes of a 
variety of half-Hmduhzed races — that then Siva -was also im- 
ported from the West, and allied vith the sterner objects of 
worship of the "wilder races, to draw thenn into the great net 
of the priests, as the ineamations of Vishnfl in their popular 
heroes and totems were employed to draw the more civilized 
classes of the people 1 Were these deities really indigenous 
amongst the Gonds we should eerfcainly see their worship a 
matter of more -widespread and heartfelt devotion than it k 
It is in truth stdl almost confined to the Chiefs and their half- 
Hindu. dependants, and to a fe-w of the most advanced, and 
probably half-blooded, sections of the tribes. In the great 
periodical^cts of public propitiation of the gods they are 
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either aot admitted, or if so, frequently kaye to sit uniku’ 
one of the fetishes or natare-gods of the primitive faith. 

The chief of these ceremonies occnr at the marked periods 
of their .agriciiltiiral season — vhen the crops arc sovyn or 
reaped, and at the foweriag of the valuable MJiOW(t tree — 
also when severe pestilence threatens the community. On 
such occasions a row of small stones, taken from the nearest 
hill side, are set up in a row and dauhed with veriailion, to 
represent the presence of all the gods that are to be included 
in the propitiation. Sometimes small pieces of iron hung up 
in a pot are used instead. A higger stone or hit of iron 
represents the “ Bar^ Pdn," or Great God of the occasion., who 
is usually the one supposed to want most attention at' the 
time. Cocks and goats, and libations of m.ho'wa spirit, are 
then offered -with much ceremony, dancing, and music ; and 
the affair, like most of their great occasions, usually ■sviads up 
hy the whole of them getting abominahly drunk. S'uch. is 
still the real religion of these peoples, not^vithstanding the 
lacquer of Hinddism many of them have received ; and snch 
I may add is not very differeat from that of the vast mass 
of the so-called. Hindds of the plains, who look on Vishnti 
and Siva as little nearer to them than do these savages', 
and pay their real devotion to the village gods, to the gods 
of the threshiag-flloor, and to tkeir lares and penates — 
all unrecognized by the orthodox priest. In both eases 
their religions behef is wholly unconnected with any idea 
of morality. A moral deity, demanding morality from his ■ 
creatures, is a religious conceptioa far heyond the present 
capacity either of the aborigine or the ordinary Hindm 
The idea of a Great Spirit, above and heyond all personal 
gods, and whom they call Bhagwfci, is, however, accepted by 
all Hindts, and has been borrowed from them by, the Gonds. 
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He is tlie great First Cause of all things, but iimself 
endowed with neither form nor moral qualities. He is 
•unrepresented, and receives no aioiation. A Hindu ttH] 
accurately describe all the gods of his pantheon; hut of 
Bhag-w6,n he has no idea, except that he is the great Creator. 
He is, in fact, that “Unknown God’^ -vvliom humanity has 
never yet learned to approach save (hi-oirUi the luedium of 
some human or anthropomorphous suhstitute. 

I have not yet touched oa the religion of the Korkiis. It 
is, I think, purer than that of the Goads. The po-reis of 
nature are equally adored, such as the Tiger God, the Bison 
God, the Hill God, the Deities of Small-porc and Cholera. But 
these ’’are all secondary to the Sun and the Moon, wliich, 
among this branch of the Holaxiam stock as among the hols 
in the far East, are the principal objects of adoration. I kare 
seen nothing resembling- Fetichism among them; and if, 
as some consider, that is the earliest form iu which tke 
religion of savages developes itself, the Kork-us -would seem in 
this respect to have advanced a stage beyond the Goads. The 
sun and the figure of a horse (a Scythian euihlem of tie sun) 
are carved on -wooden posts, and receive sacrifices. They also 
sacrifice to the manes of their dead, but only for a certain 
period, -to “lay” them. Behef in sorcery and -witchcraft is 
not so prevalent among them as with the Gouds and Bygas. 
Their semi-Hind-u chiefs have accepted Siv^l and his com- 
panions ; but the conomon Korkus seem to care little about 
■them, excepting in the immediate neighhomhood of his great 
shriue ia the Mahddeo hills. A few glorified heroes receive 
at-tention, but not to nearly so great an extent as amoag the 
Gdnds. 

In disposing of the dead, the aboriginal tribes all appear 
to have formerly practised burial; hut those who have been 
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Bmcli Hinduizei resort 1)7 preference to creraatioa. Tlic 
process being an expensive one, bowever, it is not lavished 
on all alike, ’women ani eliildren being still mostly baried, 
wHIe adult males are tnrat. A.lso during the rainy season, 
vlea burning is iaconvenient, burial is often iidopted for all 
alike. Most of the tribes erect some sort of a memorial to 
the dead ; the Gronds generally in the shape of little moxinds, 
covered by slabs of stone ; wMe the Korkds carve elaborate 
piUars of teak-vrood, with, emblems of the surt and the 
crescent moon, and of the deceased party mounted oa a 
horse, which they erect nnder a tree appropriated to the 
pnrpose near each of their villages. A. very populous ceme- 
tery of this sort may he seen close to the village of 
Puchmnrree. 

I have already described the personal appearance of the 
mea of the Gond and iKorku tribes. Their women, I think, 
differ among themselves more than do the men C)f these races. 
Those of the Goads are generally somewhat lighter in color 
and less fleshy than the Korkus. But the Gdnd women 
of different parts of the country vary greatly in appearance, 
many of them in the opener paits near the plains being 
great robust creatures — ^finex animals by far than the men ; 
and here Hindu blood may be fairly suspected. In the inte- 
rior, again, bevies of G<5nd women may be seen who are liker 
monkeys than human beings. The features of aU are gene- 
rally strongly marked and coarse. The young girls occa- 
sionally possess such comeliness as attaches to general plump- 
ness and a good-humoured expression of face ; hut when 
their short youth is over, all pass at once into a hideous 
age. Hheir hard lives, sharing as they (|o all the labours of 
the men uxeept that of hnnting, suffice to account for this. 
They dre^ decently enough, in a short petticoat, often dyed 
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blue, tucked in between the legs so a,s to leave tlimi naked to 
the thigh, and a mantle of wliite cotton covering the upper 
part of the body, with a fold thrown over the head. Tke 
most eastern section of the Korkus (hence called Foi/mos) 
add a bodice, as do some of the Hinduized Gonds. Tke 
Gond womeu haye the legs as far as they are snfifered to he 
seen tattooed in a variety of fantastic patterns, done ia indigo 
or gunpowder blue. The Pardhans are the great artists in 
this line, and the figures they design are almost the only 
ornamental art attempted by these tribes. It is done when 
the girl becomes marriageable ; and the traveller will some- 
times hear -dreadful screeches issning from their villages, 
which will be attributed to some young Grbndk being 
operated upon with the tattooing-ncedle. Like all barba- 
rians, both races deck thenaselves with an inordinate amonut 
of what they consider ornaments. Quantity latler than 
quality is aimed at ; and both arms and legs are usually 
loaded with tiers of heavy rings — ^in silver among the more 
wealthy, but, rather than not at all, then in brass, iron, or 
coloured glass. Ear and nose rings and bnlky necklaces 
of coins or heads are also common ; and tbeh anabrosial locks 
are intertwined on state occasions vith the hair of goats and 
other animals. 

In marriage customs they differ from the Hindfis chiefiy in 
the contract and performance both taking place when the 
parties are of full age. Polygamy is not forbidden; hut, 
wonaen being costly chattels, it is rarely practised. Tbe father 
of the bride is always paid a -consideration for the loss of her 
services, as is usually the case among poor races where the 
females hear a large shaue in the burden of life. The Biblical 
imge of the bridegroom, when too poor to pay this consiiexa- 
tiohiitt cash, serving in the house of his fature father-in-law 
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for a, certain time, is xiniversal among the tribes. The youtl 
is then called a lanijan ; and it freoLuently happens that he 
gets tired of waiting, and mduces his fair one to mate a 
moonlight flitting of it. The morality of both sexes before 
marriage is open to comment ; and some of the tribes adopt 
the precaution of shutting np all the marriageable young men. 
at night in a bothy by themselves. Infidelity in the married 
state is, however, said to he very rare; and when it does 
occur is one of the few occasions when the stolid aborigine 
is roused to the extremity of passion, frequently revenging 
himself on the guilty pair by cutting off his wife’s nose, and 
knocking out the brains of her paramour with his axe. 

The marriage ceremony is very elaborate and childish, and 
is generally borrowed in great part from the Hindxis. The 
bride is in some tribes selected from among first cousins by 
preference. More usually, however, connectioa is sought 
among another trihe. Ilsually an understanding is come to 
privately before the formal “asking” takes place, so that a 
“refusal” is scarcely known. The Pardhin. is the ambassador, 
and arranges the articles of the “marriage settlement.’' In 
contradistinction to the Hindd practice, it is at the bride- 
groom’s house that the ceremony takes place, so that the 
whole of the expense may fall upon him. Hindfiized tribes, 
however, practise the reverse. The actual ceremonies consist, 
first, of an omen to discover the propitious day, on which com- 
mences a series of repeated carryings to and fro, anointings 
and sprinklings with various substances, eating together, tying 
the garments together, dancing together ronnd a pole, being 
half drowned together by a douche of water, and the inter- 
change of rings — all of which may he supposed to symbolise the 
union of the p»artdes. The bridegroom sometimes places his foot 
on the bride’s hack to indicate her subjection ; and a feigned 
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forcible abduction of the bride is often a part of the ceremony 
— ^the usual relic of olden, times of the strong hand. Sacrifice to 
the gods, and unlimited gorging and spirit-drinkiag,are usually 
the urind-up of the affair. Widows are not precluded from 
re-marriage ; and among the G6nis Lt is even the duty of a 
younger brother to take to wife the widow of an elder. The 
conTerse is not, however, permitted. 1 widow’s re-inairiaffe 
is accompanied hy little ceremony. 

There is little in any of these enstonas, it tvDLI be seen, to 
distinguish these tribes from other races of savages; and it 
would be unprofitable to devote further space to a record of 
their details. They may nearly all he found repeated among 
large masses of the so-eaUed Bindd population of the plains ; 
and, in fact, so far as rehgious and other customs are con- 
cerned, I believe that, w’-ere the Grdiids not associated with 
bills and forests into which the Einiiis have not penetrated 
very far, they would long since have come to be looked on 
merely as another caste in the vast social fabric of JBinddism. 
The Korkiis are more peeuhar, and, I think, a far superior 
race in most respects ; and the Bygds ox Bhdmias of the 
eastern hills are still more worthy of observation by the 
ethnologist Something will he said of them b future 
chapters. 

It is more important, as regards the G6nds and Korius of 
the central and western hills, to inqnire into their present 
economical position and their prohahle future. Their me- 
thods of subsistence in the interior of the Mis have already 
been described ; and their life has been shown to be one of 
great hardship and toil, jhlthongb so far inured to malaria 
as to be able to exist, and in some measure continue the race, 
in the heart of jungles wbicb axe at some seasons deadly to 
other constitutions, the effect of the eliiaate and a poor diet 
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is seea in impoYeriskment of tke constitution, constant attacks 
of fever and bowel diseases, and often chronic enlargenaent of 
tlie spleen, Imported diseases like cholera and small-pox 
also commit dreadful ravages among them. The life of labour 
which both sexes undergo, and their low physical vigour, re- 
sult in very small famihes, of whom moreover a large per- 
centage never attain maturity- There has been no accurate 
enumeration of the hill tribes at intervals, from which to judge 
whether they are increasing or the reverse. I .suspect the 
latter as regards those in the iuterior, though the better fed 
and less exposed tribes in and near the plains may probably 
be increasing. 

Until lately liabits of unrestrained drunkenness have 
aggravated the natural obstacles to their improvement. The 
labour of their peculiar system of cultivation, though severe, 
is of a fitful character, a few weehs of great toil being suc- 
ceeded by an interval of idleness, broken only by aimless 
wanderings in the jungle or bunting-expeditions. Periods of 
rude plenty, when the rains have been propitious to the crops, 
the bunt successful, and the crop of mhowa abundant, have 
been succeeded hy times of scarcity or even of want. Such 
a thing as providing for a rainy da.y has never been thought 
of. The necessity for constantly shifting the sites of their 
clearings and habitations has created a want of local attach- 
ment, and a disposition to anything rather than steadiness 
of occupation. Occasional periods of hardship are sure to be 
followed, in such a character, by outbursts of excess ; aud 
thus the life of the G6nd has usually consisted of intervals of 
severe toil succeeded by periods of unrestrained dissipation, 
in which anything be may bave earned bas been squandered 
oa drink. It is this unfortunate want of steadiness that has 
led to most of the misfortnnes of the race, to the loss of their 
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heritage in the land, and in a great many cases practicallY 
even of their personal liberty'. Inferior races give -way before 
superior vrhenever they meet ; and whether, as here and in 
America, the instrument selected be “ fire-water,” or as in 
New Zealand, it be our own favourite recipe of powder "and 
lead, the result is the same. 

The case of the G-dnd has hitherto little diflfered, whether 
he has preferred to cling to his rugged hills and struggle 
with nature, or has remained on the edge of civilization and 
toiled for the superior races. Everywhere the aboriginal is the 
pioneer of the more settled races in their advance against the 
wilderness. His capacity for toil that -would breahthe heart of 
a Hindu, his endurance of malaria, and his fearlessness of the 
jungle, eminently quahfy him for this function; and his thrift 
lessness and hatred of being long settled in a locality as 
certainly ensure the fruits of his labour reverting as a per- 
manency to the settled races o£ the plains. The process is 
everywhere much the same. The frontier villages in the posses- 
sion of Hindu landholders or of the G6nd Thaknrs or chiefs 
usually comprehend large areas of c-ultnrable but uncleared 
land, and there are always numbers of the aborigines floating 
about such frontiers, earning a precarious livelihood by wood- 
cutting and occasional jobs, or -working as farm servairts, who 
can be induced to undertake to break it up. They have, of 
course, no capital, and seldom any security to offer; and the risk 
of loss must therefore be horae by the landholder. He either 
lends money himself for the purchase of a plongh and pair of 
bullocks, and the other small farna-sbock required to commence 
■with, or becomes security for such a Loan borrowed from the 
banker who is found in every circle of villages with money 
always ready to he lent on any such speculation. The interest 
charged on such a money-loan is never less than 24 per 
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cent per annum. Seed grain kas also to l)e borrowed ; and 
this, as well as sufficient food to last the cultivator till Ms 
crop is ready, is generally borrowed in kind, the arraugement 
heing that double the quantity borrowed shall be repaid at 
harvest-time. As grain is cheaper at harvest than at seed 
time, tMs does not quite represent 1 OO per cent interest ! 
Such rates of interest seem Mgb, but the risk of such specu- 
lations is very great, the principal being not seldom lost 
altogether. The short-sighted policy long followed by our 
legislature, which rendered the recovery of such debts a 
matter of the greatest difficulty and uncertainty, greatly aided 
in maintaining these rates of interest. This pohcy is not 
even yet extinct, there heing, in the Central Provinces at 
least, a rule which prohibits procedure against the farm-stock 
of a debtor, although it may all have been purchased with the 
borrowed money to recover which execution is sought. 

It is obvions that transactions of tbis nature are really of 
the nature of a partnership between the labourer and the 
capitalist, the former furnishing nothing but his personal 
labour and supervision, Sometimes the partnership takes a 
more explicit form, when the man of money furnishes tbe 
oxen against the manual labour of tbe cultivator. All tbe 
other expenses, including the wages of the cultivator’s family 
if he has any, are deducted from the gross produce of the 
farm, with interest to the capitalist if he has advanced any 
part of such expenditure, and the balance is then divided 
equally between the owner of the oxen and the cultivator. In 
either ease the result usually is that aH the profit, beyond the 
bare wages his labour would fetch in the market, is absorbed 
by the man that supplies the money and takes the risk. But 
the cultivator is far better off also than if he had been 
working for hire, for then he would not have laboured half so 
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steadily as' Ms interest in the result of the crop induces 
him to do. 

Until recently the habits of delbauckerj?- 1 ha.'ve mentioned 
together with the low value o£ agricultural produce, usually 
prohibited the advance of the ahoriginal cultivator from tKis 
stage. The harvest reaped, any grain that might fall to his 
share was at once tahen to the spixit-dealer (who nsuaUy com- 
bined grain-dealing with his more pernicious trade), and con- 
verted into mhowa spirit, — gangs of Gonds at this season be- 
ing constantly to he seen rolling about in a perpetual state of 
drnnkenness, or sitting blear-eyed at the door of the bothy, 
until the last of their earnings had been dissipated. This 
effected, they had no resource but to Tvork during the rest of 
the season, until sowing-time should again arrive, at occasional 
jobs of wood-entting or road-making, or anytliing that 
naight turn up, always getting dmnh; whenever opportunity 
served. 

Great nunabors of them, when once they had resorted to the 
grog-shop, never again hecame their own masters, leni.'iinliig 
practically the bond slaves of the spirit-dealer ever after. 
And this introduces one of the most pernicious evils with 
which we had to contend in the early days of forest conserva- 
tion. A very great amonnt of timber, bamboos, grass, and 
other forest produce is annually required by the people of the 
plains for house-building and repairing, fencing their fields, 
and other agricultural pui-poses. 'The timber-hearing tracts in 
the JKoghbourbood of the cudtivated plains having long since 
been cleared, all this has to he brought down from the interior 
of the Mils ; and such work can only be done by the hold 
and hardy aborigines. Almost the whole of this trade had 
got into the hands of the Kulars, or spirit-dealers, by means of 
the power they had obtained over the tribes by their devotion 
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to strong potations. Badly oflf as the poor Gond -was in tlie 
hands of tlie agricultural money-leader, he at least paid 
in wholesome grain or hard coin ; hut here the uniwersal prac- 
tice was to pay him in liquor, all except the pittance neces- 
sary to keep body and soul together in the -way of food and 
raiment. Often the KnlErs united the three trades^ making 
the GoiicL cultivate an autumn crop of grain for his own sub- 
sistence and the trader’s profit at a season when forest opera- 
tions were impossible, exchanging liis surplus grain for liquor 
immediately after, until he had him deep in his books again, 
and then sending him out to the forests to cut wood to repay 
him, and to purchase back some of his own grain for subsist- 
ence. He was clean done and cheated at every turn, having 
to labour like a horse, and getting ont of it nothing but a 
scanty subsistence, and as much vile liquor as he could swal- 
low without interfering too much with his working power. 
This trade had become enormously profitable. The numbers 
of the caste of KuMrs, who alone can legitimately deal in 
spirits, were limited ; and they soon were rolling in wealth. 
A dissolute flaunting set by nature, they did no good with the 
money they thus earned, spending it chiefly in gambling and 
debauchery, and in loading themselves and their women with 
massive golden ornaments. The evils of the systena were in- 
calculable. In his wild state the G6nd or Korku has been 
recognized to be truthful and honest, occasionally breaking 
out into passion which might lead to violent crime, hut free 
from tendency to mean or habitual criminality. Now he be- 
came a thief and a scoundrel. His craving for drink made 
him a ready tool in the hands of every designing knave ; and 
to the dangerous temper of the drunken savage he soon began 
to add tie Yiciousness of a debased and desperate character. 
To the forests the injury was scarcely less. Having no iin- 
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plements but their little 'axes, and tlieir employers being 
wholly indifferent to economical processes, these iToodeutters 
procured tlieir material in the most wastefal way possible 
To produce a post for a cattle-pen a straight young teak sap 
ling of ten or fifteen years’ growtli would be felled, and a piece 
six feet long taken from its middle, all the rest being left to 
perish. To procure a plank for a door a mature tree would 
be eut down, and hewn away to the rec[nisite thickness with 
the axe. Timber wms then doubtless cheap because nothing 
hut the labour of these down-trodden races was expended in 
procuring it, and as many of them, as they desired could he 
procured by the spirit-dealers for a wage whieh. to the kttei 
was almost nothing. In those days, the excise arrangements 
being very lax, the duty levied on spirits was very low ; and 
enough liquor could he brewed to make a Gr6n.d drank for 
about a penny of our money. No forests could stand such a 
drain as this ; and this wastefal system of working them, was 
one of the main causes of their impending exhaustion. 

It is fortunate that, under an improved administration, 
means were found at once to put a stop to this wholesale 
waste, and to greatly ameliorate the condition of the ahori- 
ginal labourer. The first step in this direction was the intro- 
duction of a new excise law, under which the formerly unre- 
stricted power ofestabKshing spirit-stills and grog-shops among 
the aborigines was withdrawn. Liquor was allowed to be 
distilled only at certain central places, and on payment of a 
fixed and considerable still-head duty. A eertaiu number of 
retail shops only were allowed, sufficient in number and 
position to supply all the proper req^uirements of the people, 
and capable of being regulated by the police, withont forcing 
temptation in the way of the less provident classes. The 
licenses for this restricted number of shops were let by public 
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auction. Fow" eam.e a just retriimtion on the vhole race 
of Kulars. There were far more of them engaged in the 
liquor-trade thau -were required to man these shops ; all were 
wealthy and reckless, and also jea-lous of each otter; and so a 
stroug competition for the licenses set in among them. Pahn- 
lous sums were bid at the auctions in many cases ; and every- 
where the price of liquor was so forced up by this and the 
heavy still-head duty that the poorer classes could no longer 
afford to drink it in excessive quantity. Sales thus diminished, 
while thp expenses of a shop were largely increased ; and the 
resnlt was the almost universal ruin of the Kulhrs, and the 
complete breaking up of their system of traffic. The gold 
ornaments they bad flaunted to the world gradually dis- 
appeared, and many of them ended in. utter bankruptcy. It 
may, perhaps, be regretted that a less sudden and seemingly 
oppressive method of cnring the canker that was eating into 
the frontier society did not suggest itself ; bnt it is difScnlt to 
pity so vicious and unscrnpulons a tribe as these Kuldrs. 
Though tie consumption of liquor has fallen oF immensely, 
the state revenue ias not sufiered, the avowed object of get- 
ting “the maximum of revenue with the minimum of con- 
sumption” being fully attained. 

The complement to this overhauling of the excise law was 
the introduction of our system of forest conservation. So 
large a subject, regarding which so little knowledge existed, 
could not he expected to be dealt with in an entirely satisfac- 
tory manner aH at once. Some mistakes were made, the chief 
of such being to attempt too much on a sudden, and with in- 
sufficient means. The management of all our immense tracts 
of waste was thrown npon one or two offi.cers, who had not 
yet e n explored tbe country, and had nothing besides to 
guide them, and who were expected to administer a code of 
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rules in detail, throughout this area, vliieli Msras aftenvard^ 
found to he much too strict, and to bear ver^ hardly oa the 
people. It could not he done ; and things came ere long fo a 
dead loch, tiU solved hy the rules themselves passing into a 
dead letter. Presently the pxoper remedy was applied, hy 
reserving the most promising forests to he directly managed 
hy the special Forest Department, -while th« greater portion 
was left to he looked after Toy the ordinary civil offieers. 
Improved experience has still further improved the system; 
hut the main features of it were struck out as early ^ 1864 . 
Restrictions on the method of felling timber were imposed, and 
a fixed timher-duty levied. These measures, if in some cases 
not nnopen to exception, at least had the effect of inducing a 
more economical system of working the forests, The abori- 
gines stdl furnish the labour in the forests, and, being paid in 
coin at the regular market value of their work, are enabled to 
profit hy whatever they can earn. For some time the break- 
ing up of the Kuldr system left a want of private agency in 
the timber trade ; and the Forest Department itself had to 
step in and arrange for the supply of the country. At the 
time this was beneficial in many respects, enabling us to 
utihze most of the fully ripe standing trees, and the logs 
lying in the forest, hy enhancing the price until it became 
remunerative to take these out. Row, however, this has 
ceased to be necessary, and there are sufficient legitimate 
dealers in the trade to supply all wants. 

It was some time before we ventured to interfere with the 
devastation caused hy the wild tribes in their system of 
tillage hy axe and fire which has been descrihed. Kaving 
acquired the reputation of “ savage and intractable foresters," 
it -was -with considerable hesitation that the first steps were 
adopted. The most promising forests were encircled by 
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IjOTindary lines, marked liy teirot-inspiring masonry pillars, 
within which the formation of dhya clearings was prohibited. 
The people obeyed with scarcely a murmur ; and presently 
the rules were extended to the great mass of the wastes, in so 
far that the cutting of walnahle timber for clearings was for- 
bidden, except under such arrangements as afforded a prospect 
of the reclamation of the land being permanent. To the 
wildest of the tribes certain areas were assigned, sufficient to 
afford room for a rotation of sites for their dkya-fields. It 
cannot he said that these comprehensive restrictions have 
been everywhere enforced to the letter, nor was it to he 
expected. But the general effect has been very marked : the 
“intractable foresters ” have shown a ready acquiescence in 
arrangements the object and necessity of which were carefully 
shown to them. ; and year by y^ear the inffuence of law is 
more fully acknowledged and felt in the forest regions. 

The habits of the aborigines are now greatly changed for 
the better. Excessive and constant drunkenness is almost 
unknown, though drinking to a greater extent than is good 
for them on occasions has not entirely ceased. The whole of 
their earnings is not now dissipated in drink ; and the accn- 
mulation of the httle capital needed to start cultivation on a 
more regular system is now possible to them all. An im- 
mense assistance in this respect has been derived from the 
great enhancement in the value of all agricultural produce, con- 
sequent on the opening np of the country and the American 
war. Large areas in the west of India, which formerly yielded 
cereals, have been devoted to the production of cotton, and a 
great extension of cultivation to supply the consequent scarcity 
of food-grains has taken place, and is still progressing, where- 
ftver the country is fitted by proper communications to yield 
an exportable supply. The great undertakings in railways. 
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aad otler public works, wMck kave marked the last decade 
have also much increased the demand for labour ; and eren 
the natural produce of these central -wilds has aequiced a 
commercial value which it never before possessed. Eefore I 
left India, the agents of Bombay mercantile bouses were 
probing the recesses of my district (Mmar) ia search of 
various articles of natural production -which had suddenly 
become valuable for export, s-uch as tbe oil-yielding seeds 
of the Mhowa {Bassici lati/olta), and tbe pure gum of tbe 
Dhiora {Conocar^us latifolim). Altogether a new era Las 
dawned for these ‘‘children of tbe forest/’ The relation 
between labour and capital, long nnfavonrable to tbe former, 
bas been reversed, and hard rupees axe finding their -way into 
the hills of Gdndwana, to the material improwement of 
the circumstances of its denizens, instead of the poisonous 
liquor which was fast hurrying them to destruction. Their 
contact with the Hind-u races was long to them nothing but 
a curse ; hut there is now a general agreement of opinion 
that of late they have been fast improving, both in -weU- 
heing and in character. "Where they still eontin-ue to work 
as farm-servants they receive better wages, and save some- 
thing Out of them ; and, either from such sav-ings or from 
their large earnings on the railway works, many have found 
the means to settle down as small farmers on their own 
account. Even as horro-wers their credit is naucL improved 
A great deal of capital is now seehing the profitable invest- 
ment offered by agriculture ; and loans are given on easier 
terms even to these still somewhat unreliable settlers. “ The 
high price obtainable for oil-seeds of late years bas perhaps 
done more towards this than anything else. It takes a mere 
handful of seed to sow an acre of tilhe (sesamnm) ; it flou- 
. rishes with the rudest tillage on balf-cleared land, for wbieb 
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tto rent is usually paid for tke first three yea.rs ; and it is cut 
and sold by the beginning of November. I baow two ‘-un- 
encumbered’ Korli-ds -who in 1867 cleared thirty acres of 
light land, and so-wed it with tillee. They borrowed 
80 rupees (^8) to bu 7 bullocks and implements, and two 
mames (1,920 lb.) of f owaree (railht) to eat. The interest 
on the money-debt -was 20 rupees, and, as usual, double the 
q^uantity of grain had to he paid hack at harvest. They had 
no other expenses, no rent being chai’ged, and they themselves 
doing all the labonr. The prod-uce was 75 maunds (6,150 lb.) 
of oil-seed, -which sold for 215 mpees (<£21 lOa.), fio-m which 
they repaid the 80 rupees worth of grain and lOO rupees in 
cash, lea-fing them gainers of 35 rupees (£3 1 05 .), after paying 
off the whole of their debt. Thus they got a stocked farm, 
free from debt, in a single season, by their own manual 
labour alone, which would afterwards yield them at least 
£10 apiece per annum, or much more than they could live on 
in comfort. The money-lender at the same time cleared 40 
per cent, on his money in eight months.” * Such a farm as 
this may appear rather a miserahle httle affair to the English 
reader; hut such are the units of -which the vast extent of 
Indian tillage is made up ; and to oh-tain possession of s-uch a 
holding, with its slender stock, is an object of ambition to 
millions of labourers for a bare subsistence. 

There can he small room for doubt that the permeation of 
these a.l-K)riginal tribes -with Hindu ideas, mannera, and religion 
is steadily progrvssing; and it maybe hoped that this influ- 
ence is now working rather for the better than for the worse. 
The flighty, debauched, half-tamed Gdnd was a being much 
deteriorated flom his original state of rude simplici-ty ; but the 

• Extract from a Eepoart, ty the -writer, oa the Settlement of the Nimdr 

District. 

M 
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steady and sober, if illiterate and sxiperstitiotis-, Hindu enlthator 
of the soil is a type towards 'wh.ich. we sloald by no means 
regret to see the aboriginal races advancing. It is true tkat 
in thus joining the great mass of Hinddism they -will exchange 
their rude forms of religious helief far a suLuiissinji to the 
powerful priestly influence wliich still proiibits the advaace 
of the people of India beyond a certain point, and for a 
superstition which is morally no better than their own. The 
missionary may lose his chance in tbe meantime of getting 
them to accept some of his fetiches^^ in the place of tleir 
own. But probably they ’rill then be no further, if so far, 
from the acceptance of a pure religion of morality than tliey 
are at present ; and when the distant day dawns for the dusky 
peoples of India, when the light of education shall dissipate 
their hideous superstitions, and lead them to inpuhe after a 
pure belief, they will be there, derated and improved hy con- 
tact and assimilation with, a race superior to -themselv'es. 

Such- seems to be the probable future of those sections of 
the aborigines who lie on the confines of Hindiiism in the 
plains. But so long as the vast wildernesses of these central 
highlands remain uncleared, which physical causes ’rid in 
great measure render a permanent necessity, so long must 
human inhabitants of a type fitted to occupy them continue 
to exist. For such, civilization as we call it is impossible, 
and undesirable if it were possible. All that can he done for 
them is to eliminate by bhongbiful administration, causes 
which lead to their depression or deinoralization, and to avoid 
any treatment irksome to their wild and timid natare which is 
not necessitated by the general reg[uireiaents of the country. 

There is probably not room in theix j mgles for a much 

* Of course I mean wliat would proT^ feidcies to tKem iix their present infcel- 
lectiial stage — uot that they are so to tke missionary ! 
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lai-ffor numlier of them than there are to exist in theii- -wild 
state. In the great areas of uuculturable waste tkeir remnaats 
must probably continue to exist mack as tkey are, struggling 
for a livebhood. with tire beasts of tire forest. But mueh of 
tkeir country is also capable of clearance and. permanent 
tillage. In this work the aboriginal will, as hitherto, be the 
necessary pioneer. kCust ke also, as kitkeifo, clear tke ■wastes 
only to resign tkem when ready for permanent settlement to 
tke occupation of the Hindu races ? Can we not now hope 
to secui-e to him some of tke permanent fruits of kis own 
toil ? Legislation has never yet enabled an inferior to stand 
before a superior race; bat it kas frequently done mack to put 
a weapon in the hands of the aggressors witkont wMck tke 
invaded migkt kave held their own. There are flaws in our law 
relating to tke occapation of land, and to the legal enforce- 
ment of obligations, which, it may be fea.red, arm the Hinclti 
irresistibly against the aborigine. None but a capitalist can 
now practically occupy tke waste lands so as to secure a legal 
proprietary title ; and tke aborigine never kas such capita.1 as 
would enable him to do so. The rules for the occupation of 
tke wastes, given in Appendix B, will snfficieutly explain 
this. 

Again, our administration of civil justice, while perhaps 
sufficiently suited to the requirements of settled districts, is 
practically a negation of all justice to the aborigine in M.s 
j ungle. Tke courts sit at distant stations ; and in tke Central 
Proviaces there is even a icrAe pi'oJiihiting tke trial of cases by 
civil officers on tour, unless hath parties kve on the spot. It 
wants oaly tke slightest aequaintance ■with the timid and 
suspicions aborigine to see that tkis really amounts to denjdng 
Mm a hearing altogether. He will never come in to tke station, 
if he can avoid it ky any payment within bis means to make. 


M 2 
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and, if he does, the chances are against Hs succeeding in 
escaping from it, and tlie crowd of tarpies wko clog the 
wheels of justice, without leavhig behind him much of his 
worldly substance. The apparent necessities of a go\'(:i’iiTnc'nt 
which hnpoyerishes its treasuxies to cower tlie land with puLlie 
works have led to an economy iu its jndicial cstahli.slinieiits 
that inevitably leads to a very superficial mwestigatiou of small 
causes, and to a corrupt exiecution of the processes of the 
courts ; so that, notwitlistaDdittg much recent improvement iu 
these respects, it is still often fully within the power of a 
wealthy litigant, who is acquaurted with the secret springs of 
the judicial machinery, to obtain a decree, and take out pro- 
cesses of duress and distraint, against an alleged debtor, irho 
may never have even been informed of the claim against Mm. 
Of course the lav? provides subsequent remedies for a person 
who has been so injured, hut they are not such as are within 
the power of a poor aborigine in a remote jungle. The proper 
remedy obviously is to encourage, or even p»rescribe, the 
hearing of claims against the hill people by the superior civil 
ofificers during tours in their own country — tours which for 
many reasons should be regularly made, instead of, as now, 
being rendered almost impracticable owing to constant pressure 
of other work. 

The aborigine h the most truthful of beings, and rarely 
denies either a money ohligatiori or a crime really chargeable 
against him. When brought into court he will stand on one 
leg, and, holding his ears in his hands in token of submission, 
freely confess to having battered in a rival's head with his axe. 
But he has no idea of letters ; and, so long as his admission, of 
having signed a bond is held to prove against him all the 
«h%ations that it may contain, he will continue to be cheated 
by the man of the p>en with -whom he deals. In addition to an 
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ot ,<memnte tetireen mck parties, 'ritlmil rtieliiio <J.«» 
rliodd be erfoKei la toe, oar system is too slai,. luiil 
s,aft tor te people. He Wte in tlie plains mnj I- 
left to adjust tlioiiiselmn to its requirements; they are (tovei 
enougl to protect themselves. But it is death to tlio lii. ileal, 

timid, and iiDsettleii aboriginal. 

But to return to my doings at Puclimurrcc, aftisr this loiiif 
digression. Tovaris the end of February numbers of ii ui< Hi 
pfl^im from tie plains to tlie great sMne of Sin\ in the 
IJiUikleo tills began to pass my camp. They usually cneun)]* 
at the foot of the bill below the shrine; and, hesido.s tbo. road 
over tbe plateau, come by a rvay -rbich leads tlinnigli tdio 
Denwa valley below the Pacbmurree scarp. Soveiul 
roads lead in from tbe south, all of wbicb are rugged jiih! 
difficult, and are traversed in fear and trembling by the 
pilgrima ibont this time I crossed over from Pud uiuirnM' 
to visit tbe opposite plateau of Motiir, which wa«s alsu ji.l, 
that time under esaminabiou as a possible sitie for a .s'lni- 
tarium. in these provinces. The Deuwa v{ilk,iy lay bcliWi'cii, 
necessitating a descent and ascent of about 2500 fci't ciudi 
way. On my return from Motur on the 36th of Februnry t 
found the little plain 'in tbe Ddnwa valley kilow tint Kliriun, 
tbrougb -whicb my road lay, swarming -with the pilgrims, somo 
forty thousand of wbom had colleetccl in this loui.dy valhsy iii 
a few days, and were now crowding up into the ravine wlu'ns 
tbe cave is situated — a ravine through which a week or two 
before I had tracked a herd of bison ! 


Most of these annual gillo lings of pilgrims arc, to the, iiiH' 
jori'ty of the Hindih who attend them, very much what ra ('.<!> 
meetings and cattle-shows are to the more practical Fngli.sli- 
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Tna.n — an episode in tkeir hard-forked and rather colourless 
existence, in -whieh a nomiDa-l oliject of little interest in itself 
is made the excuse for an “outing,” the amusements of 'which 
chieflj consist in bothies for the sale of all sorts of miscella- 
neous articles, universal for the elders, and peep- 

sho'tvs and ^whirligigs for the yoanger mem'bers. It is sur- 
prising how the familiar features of a fair at home come out 
in an oriental costume, at these so-called rehgious gatherings. 
The cow with fiwe legs and the performing billy-goat ade- 
quately represent the -woolly horse and the dancing bear of 
our childhood. The aexobats are there to the life, tying them- 
selves into the identical knots we loved so well. The begging 
gipsy ai>i)ea.rs in the fantastic Jogee. G-inger-pop and oranges 
are even faintly typified in Khowa grog and sticky sweet- 
meats. Aunt Sally alone is no-where : there is nothing at 
all resembling the uproarious mirth of that ancient lady. 

Doubtless at all these gatherings there are a certain number 
of genuine pilgrims, whose end ia coming is the performance 
of sacred rites at these holy shrines at such holy seasons; for 
the fairs are all held at times when the worship of the local 
deity is held to be particalarly efGLcacious. But generally their 
number is no greater a proportion of the whole than is that 
of the “members of the ring” in a Derby crowd. Such 

I ni'--nu'r-' usually occur near the large centres of population, 
where solemn temples crown some sacred eminence hy the 
holy Narbada. But the gathering at the Mahadeo shrine 
was of another character from these holiday outings. It draws 
its multitudes into a remote and desolate -valley surrounded 
by the “ eternal hills,"” where the Great God has his chiefest 
dwelling-place in these central regions. No gorgeous temples 
or impressive ritual attract the sightseer. The pathways 
leading to the place are paere tracks, scarcely diseemihle in 
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tie rank jangle, and here and tkere sealing precipitous rocks, 
where the feet of countless pilgrims have -warn steps in the 
stone- Yeang and old have to track out these paths on foot ; 
and all the terrors of pestilence, wild beasts, and the demons 
and spirits of the waste surround the approach in their excited 
imagiiiiitions. Arrived at the foot of the holy hill, the pdgrim 
finds neither jollity nor anything more than the barest repnire- 
ments of existence awaiting him. His food is dry parched 
grain, his couch on the naked earth, dming his sojourn in the 
presence of Mdhddevd. Should he he among the first to arrive, 
the tiger may chance to dispute with him the right to quench 
his thirst at the watering-jolaee in the Deuwd river.'* Those 
■rh.0 come to a jjkce like this for pleasure must be fe'v indeed. 

On my "way back to Puchmurree, as I passed through, the 
assembled multitudes, many of them were starting, after a dip 
of purification in the holy stream, to scale the heights that 
eontaiu the shrine. My way also lay up the pilgrims’ pass ; 
and as I went I passed through numero'us groups of them 
slowly toiling up the steep ascent of nearly two thousand feet. 
Both men and women formed the throng, the former stripped 
to the -vaist and girded with a clean white cloth, the hori- 
zontal marks of red and yellow which distinguished them as 
worshippers of Siva being newly imprinted on their arms and 
foreheads. The women retained their usual costume ; hut the 
careful veiling of face and fig-ure, attended to on common 
occasions by high caste ladies, was a good deal relaxed in the 
excitement of the occasion (and besides, were they not . on 
their way to he absolved of all sin ?) ; and not inconsiderable 
revelations of the charms of many of the good dames, of light 
brown skins andjet-hlack eyes, were permitted by the wayward 

* As I to Mofetir on this occasion E saw the track of a tiger where tlie 
pilgrims drink, Ehejr ha^ not then arrived, of course. 
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behaviour of their flowing rotes as they turned to stare in 
astonislmient at the saliel arl his strangely attired attendants 
pegging away past ttem up the Ml with doiillc-liarrollcd 
rifles on tteir shoulders. Signs of religions fervour there were 
none. All were talking and knghiag gaily — ^nov and then 
shouting out “Jae, Jae, l\liMdeo !’■’ (victory to the Great 
God). The cry raised by each as he took the first step on the 
hill was taken up hy all the forvard gyoups, till it died away 
in a confused hum among the crowd who had alroady ro:t,clk>.d 
the shrine, far up in the hc»wels of the hill. Gloom and terror 
are the last sentiments in the rehgious feeling of the Hindii, 
even when approaching the shrine of the deity who has been 
called the Destroyer in their trinity of gods. It is considered 
sufSciently meritorious to perform such a pilgrimage as this 
at all, without further adding to its misery hy wailing and 
gnashing of teeth. Ttey heheve it will do them good, because 
the priests say so ; hut they io not think it necessary to weep 
over it, and “ boil their peas” when they can. But at the 
best it is a hard clamber for those nnused to tod. The old 
and decrepit, the fat trader, and the delicate high-bred 
woman, have to halt and rest often and again as they lahom 
up the hilL The path was a zig-zag ; and at every turn some 
convenient stone or roeky ledge had been worn smooth by 
these restings of geuerations of pilgr-inis. 

For a long way before the shrine was reached the path was 
lined on either side hy rows of religions mendleants and de- 
votees, spreading before them open cloths to receive alms, 
clothed in ashes picked out hy the white horizontal paint- 
marks of the foU. overs of Slv 4, with girdle of twisted rope 
and long felted locks, hollow-eyed and hideous, jingling a hnge 
pair of iron ton.gs with moveable rings on them, and shouting 
out the praises of lahadeo. The clang of a large flue-toned 
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bell and tlie hum of a multitude of voices reached our ears, 
as, surin.ouiitmg tlie last shoulder of the hill, -we entered the 
narrow vallef of the shrine. A long dim aisle, hetwixt high 
red sandstone ehffs, and canopied by tall mango trees, led 
up to the cave. The roots of the great mangoes, of wild 
plantains, and of the sacred Chuoifipun* "were fixed in crachs 
in the pavement of rock, ■worn smooth by the feet of the 
pilgrims, and moist and slippery with the waters of the 
stream that issues from the cave. 

The cave itself opens through a lofty natural arch in a 
yertical sandstone cliff ; and for about three hundred feet runs 
straight into the bowels of the hill. It is without doubt 
natural ; and a considerahLe stream of clear cold water issues 
from a cleft at its further end. Here is set up the little 
conical stone (Lingam) which represents the G-od, and attracts 
all these pdgrinis once a year. No temple made with hands, 
no graven image, nothing of the usual pomp and ceremony of 
Brahminieal worship, adorns this forest shrine. Outside on 
a platform a Brahman sits chanting passages in praise of the 
god, out of the local Sivite gospel (the RSwa Khanda^ ; and a 
little way oflf an old woman tolls the great bell at intervals. 
But within there is no oftciating priest, no one hut a retainer 
of the aboriginal Chief whose right it has been from- time 
immemorial to act as custodian of the shrine, and to receive 
the offerings of the pilgrims. No pilgrim ever brings more up 
the hid with him than he means to offer ; for he may take 
back nothing — his last rupee, and even the ornaments of 
the women, mnst be left on tlie shrine of the god. Before 
pas, sing into the cave the pilgrim leaves with the Brahmans 
outside (along with a snffieieat douc&ur) his pair of small 
earthen vessels for the receipt of holy water. These they 

*■ MicheZia Chcmijiizm, 
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fill from the stream, seal up, and return to tke pilgrim, "who 
then proceeds to make the toiLr of the holy places on the 
Mdhddeo hills. This takes him the whole of the remamder of 
the day. At each place a Q,oeoa nnt is ofered ; and little piles 
of stones, hke children’s card-hoases„ are erected at seme point 
of their peregrinations to sig-mify a desire for a- mansion in 
Kailas — the hearen of Sava. Many of the places which 
should in theory be visited are very inaccessible, such as the 
top of the Chaoradeo peak, and very few of the pilgrims 
make the whole round. 

I sat for some hours in the ravine sketching the entrance 
to the cave and the pictnresque throng abont it. A few 
sulky looks from the professional religionists, and a drawing 
closer ot their garments by the ladies, when they saw my 
occupation, were all the notice I met with. The bright 
inlouriug which gives such a charm to cioigi-op-il.ic ms of 
Hindus was heightened by the general holiday nttire of the 
worshippers on this occoision ; and, in the mellowed light from 
above, which percolated rather than shone through the canopy 
of foliage, would have formed a subject worthy of a much 
Ijetter artist than myself. It -was hard to believe that all this 
gay gathering had come in a dny, and would go in another, 
leavmg the valley again to the bison and the jungle-fowl. 
Unlike most shrines where such, pilgriinages occur, no one 
remains to look after the god when the pilgrims are gone. The 
bell i.s uttslung and taken away, being evidently looked upon 
as the only thing of value in the place. ¥hea 1 first visited 
the cave! found that the Great God had been better attended to 
by the wild beasts of the forest than by bis human worshippers 
—a panther or hyena havbg evidently been in the daily habit 
of leaving the only offering he could make before his sbrine ! 

It is a common idea amongst lu ropcaixs that the worship 
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at these Sivdte shrines iacludes rites or mj^steries of an ob- 
scene character. I believ^e this to be wholly groundless. No 
such thing coaid take place, here at any rate, except in pablic 
among a dense crowd; and neither here nor at any other of the 
many shrines that I have visited have I either seen or heard of 
such a practice. It is nnclonhted that the small sects who 
worship the Sdkti, or female power of Sivd,do indulge in such, 
chscenity. Their unholy rites are not, koweyer, practised at 
the public shrines, hut in the dark seclusion of their secret 
meeting-places ; and their existence I believe is wholly un- 
known to the great 'majority even of the ordinary followers of 
Siva. 

There is one object which will attract attention near this 
shrine of Siva, and which will receive a remarkable explana- 
tion. PiHj.'i <iiiig from the edge of a sheer and lofty clifi' 
above the sacred brook is hung a small white flag. Innocent- 
looking enough it is ; but it marks a spot where, “ in the 
days that are forgotten,” hnman victims hnrled themselves 
over the rock as sacrifices to the bloody Kali, and Kkl- 
Bhairava, the consort aud son of Sivk the Destroyer. The 
British Government, which cannot he accused of timidity in 
forbidding so-called religious customs which are contrary to 
humanity, has long since put a stop to these bloody rites. 
Bor centuries, however, they were a regular part of the show 
at these annual pilgrimages, both here and at other principal 
shrines of Siva. They are connected with the worship of the 
terrible mythical developments of the god above mentioned — - 
forms which have, with some probability, been eonj ectured to 
he aboriginal deities imported into the Brahminieal pantheon. 

Bar to the west of Puchmnrree, in the district of Nimar, is 
a rocky island in the INarhadk river called Mdudh^tta, on 
which is situated the shrine of Sivd called Omkar — one of 
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the oldest and most fiimous in all India. 'Like that at 
Puchmurree it is situated among rugged Pills and jangles; 
hut it has evidently at one time been tie seat of a great centre 
of Sivite worship. Anc-ieat fortifications siiimonnt its scarps ; 
and the area of nearly two square miles enclosed is piled up 
with the rains of a thousand gorgeous temples. The most 
ancient of the temples at wEcli worship is still paid are held 
by aboriginal Bheels as their custodians, and tha more recent 
by a Bhilala iiimily, who admit their remote deriYation from 
the former, i. legend is here current, and based on writings 
of some antiq_uity, that Kali and Kal-Phairavd. were here 
iroishippecl by the Bheels, long before tie worship of Onokdr 
(Siva) was introduced along with the Rajput adventurer and 
his attendant priest, who were, tlie ancestors of tie present 
Bhilala custodian and of the hereditary high priest of Siva’s 
shrine. The Rdjput is said ly alliance with, the Bheels to 
have obtained the headship of the tribe ; and tie holy man 
who accompanied him, to hawe stayed by lis austerities tie 
ravages of their savage deities, locking Kali up in a cavern of 
tie hUl (and if you do not believe it you. may still see tie 
cavern closed up), and vowing to Bhalava an amiual sacrifice 
of human beings, listen, now to the inducements which tie 
local Sivite gospel* holds forth to devotees to cast theimselwes 
from the rock “At Omkar-lUndhatta is Klfil Blairava. 
Regarding it Parbati (wife of SLvi) said unto twenty-five 
crores of the daughters of the G-andharvas (angels), ‘ Your 
nuptials wdl be with persons who shall have east themselves 
over that rock.’ IrYhoever thus devotes himself to Ba.l Bhairava 
will receive forgiv'cnoss, evmn though he had killed a Brfihman. 

Tke Hanaada Khandai, Triioii professes to be a part of tie- Skania Piirdnd. 
A nmre drfaEed aecouat of tie Holy ZTskud and its Sirines, iy- tie aatior, will 
lie finQBd in tie Central Provinces Gazetteer, 2n.d edition. 
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Let the devotee make a figure of the sun. oa a cloth ; and take 
two flags, a ckh, and a, chawar * in his hands, and proceed 
joyously with music to the rock. Vhoever shall boldly cast 
himself down and die, will be married to a Gaudharvl 
But if he fall faintheartedly his lot will be in hell. "Whoso- 
ever turns hack again in terror, each step that he takes shall 
be equivalent to the guilt of Hlling a Brahman ; hut he who 
boldly casts himself over, each step that he takes is equal in 
merit to the performance of a sacrifice, let no JBrdlmmn cast 
himself from the roch k. devotee who has broken his vows, 
a parricide, or one who has committed incest, shall by thus 
sacrificing himself become sinless." 

In 1822, a European officer of our Grovemment mtnessed the 
death of almost the last victim to K41 Bhairava at this shrine. 
The island then belonged to a native State (Sinclia), and our 
Government had not then began to interfere with such bloody 
rites. The political officer who wrote the a ccount of it was 
therefore unable to prevent it by force. I came on the descrip- 
tiou a few years ago in IMS., hidden away among many other 
forgotten papers in the Government record room of the Nimar 
district. The concluding portion may be interesting, as per- 
haps the only account on record, by an eye-witness, of such 
an occurrence. After narrating how he vainly urged every 
argument on the youth to dissuade him from his design, the 
writer proceeds to relate how he accompanied him nearly np 
to the fatal rock “I took care,"” he says, “to be present at 
an early hour at the representation of Bhyroo (Bhairava), a 
rough block of basalt smeared with red paint, before which he 
must necessarily present and prostrate himself, ere he mounted 
to the lofty pinnacle whence to spring on the idol. Ere long 
he arriTed, preceded by rude music. He approached the 

^ A. ya-Vs tail used for fanning, &q. 
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amorphous idol with a light foot, while a i^^ili pleasure marked 
his countenance. As soon as this subsicled, and repeatedly 
during the painful scene, I addressed myself to him, in the 
most urgent possible noanneir, to recede from his rash resolTe, 
piledgiiig myself to ensure Mm protection and competence for 
his life. I had taken the precaution to have a boat close at 
hand, which in five minutes iiv'ould have transported us beyond 
the sight of the multitude. In vain I urged him. He now 
more resolutely replied that it was beyond human power to 
remove the sacrifice of the powerful Bhyroo; evincing the 
most indomitable determiaation, and displaying so great an 
infatuation as even to request me to save him from the fell 
dagger of the priestess,* should he safely ahght upon the idol 
So deep-rooted a delnsion could only be surmounted by force ; 
and to exercise that I was unanthorised. l¥hile confronted 
with the idol, his delusion gained strength ; and the harbarous 
throng cheered with voice and hand, when by his motions he 
indicated a total and continued disregard of my persixasions to 
desist. He naade his offering of cocoa-nuts, first breaking one ; 
and he emptied into a gourd presented by the priestess* his 
previous collection of pice and cowries. She now tendered to 
him some ardent spirit ia the nut shell, first making her son 
drink some from his hand, to obviate all suspicion of its b eing 
dmgged. A little was poured in hbation on the idol. She 
hinted to him to deliver to her the silver rings he wore. In 
doing so he gave a proof of singular collectedness. One of 
the first he took off he concealed in his month till he had 
presented to her all the rest, when, searching among the 

• Tie priestess here referred to vas probatly the Bheel eustodian of the 
shiire. There is nothing to pperent the hereditary enstodian from haring been 
A fem-de at that time; hut priesiessee, properly speaking, have neyer existed in 
Her receipt of Ms coUectioBs from the people also indicates this coix- 

doam. 
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surrounding countenances, lie pointed to a man to Tvliom tie 
ordered tkis ring to be giyen. It was a person who iad 
accompanied him from Oojein. An eagerness was now eyineed 
by several to submit bracelets and even betel-nuts to his sacred 
touch. He composedly placed such in his month and retarned 

tliem. The priestess at last presented him with a pann leaf,* 
and he left the spot with a drm step, amidst the plaudits of 
the crowd. During the latter half of his ascent he was much 
concealed from view by shrubs. At length he appeared to the 
aching sight, and stood in a hold and erect posture npon the 
fatal eminence. Some short time he passed in agitated motions 
on the stone ledge, tossing now and then his arms aloft as 
if employed in invocation. At length he ceased ; and, in slow 
motions vith both bis hands, made farewell salutations to the 
assembled multitude. This done, he whirled down the cocoa- 
nut, mirror, knife, and lime, which he had continued to hold ; 
and stepping hack was lost to view for a moment — a pause 
that caused the head to swim, the heart to sink, and the flesh 
to creep. The next second he burst upon onr agonized sight 
in a most manful leap,f descending feet foremost with terrific 
rapidity, till, in mid career, a projecting rock reversed his 
position, and caused a headlong fall. Instant death followed 
this descent of ninety feet, and terminated the existence of 
this youth, whose strength of faith, and fortitude would have 
adorned the noblest canse, and must command admiration 
when feelings of horror have subsided. Thus closed the truly 
appalling scene.”:}: 

With the exception of the murder of a poor old woman 

* Tile Tisual signal for the termination of a formal interview, 

•f* The place is called the ‘ ‘ Bir-Kali ” rock, which. I believe means literally 
the maxiful lea,p.” 

X Extract from a letter of 2^th INovemher, 1822, from Captain Douglas, 
Politicsal Assistajit in Kimar, to the Resident at Iniore. 
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■who shrunk from tlie fa^taL leap ■when brought to the brink 
but was mercilessl}'' pushed ov^er hj^ the excited religionists 
this was the last of these sacrifices that -was permitted, the 
country coming in 1824 under our administration. 

But the powers of evil were not yet to be baulked of their 
victims. The British Ooverrmient could prevent deluded and 
dnigged devotees from, casting themselves over the Eir-Kali 
rock; but it could not deprive K&li and Eil-Bhairava of 
their fell executioner — ^tke cholera demon. Tear by year the 
pestilence invaded the encampments of the pilgrims. Sani- 
tai}’- science would say that it arose from the gems of disease 
brought from the festering gullies of the great cities, and 
pushed into activity hy the expoosure, bad food, defiled neigh- 
bourhood, and poisoned water, of the pilgrim camps. But the 
Hindu saw nothing in it hut the wratli of the offended 
Divinity claiming his saeiifiee. Tear after year the gatherings 
were broken up in -wild, disorder. The valley of the cave, the 
steep hillside, and that green glade in the Sal forest, were left 
to bury their dead, while the multitude fled affrighted over 
the land, carrying far and wide with them the seeds of death. 
Everywhere their tracks were marked hy ilnhuried corpses ; 
and the remotest villages of the Narhadfi valley and the 
country of the South felt the anger of the destroying fiend. 
A pilgrim fleeing from the fatal gathering could find no rest 
for the sole of his foot. The villages on his road closed their 
gates against him as if he were a mad dog ; and many "who 
escaped the disease perished in the j'ungle from starvation and 
wild beasts. At last, after a tenihle outbreak of cholera in 
1865, the Government prohihited the usual gathering at the 
M6h4deo Cave. The people made no complaint They do 
not seriously care about these things when left alone hy the 
priests; and here the priests were satisfied by the continuance 
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to the hereditary custodians, on vhom they were dependent, 
of their arerage income from the pilgrimage, in the foxni of a 
pension. It is very different when their gains are affected. 
Two years ago a cholera epidemic threatened in Nimar, and 
the pilgrimage to Omkar Mandhatta was closed hy order. 
The priests and guardians of the shrine were up in arms at 
once, hasing then- objections entirely on the money loss they 
vonLcl suffer. Since the closing of the Maliadeo pilgrimage 
the deities of destruction have been baulked of their prey. The 
valley of the Denwa, although now opened np by a good 
timber road made to penetrate the Sal forest, no longer wit- 
nesses the annual pilgrim congress. The Care of the Shrine 
is silent and deserted. 

The interruption to the business of the country caused hy 
these cholera outbreaks used to he terrible. Whole villages 
were sometimes swept away. In May of 1865 I had marched 
nearly twenty miles to a small Gr6nd village on one of the 
pilgrim tracks, in the district of B4tul. I had been eluding 
the tracks of cholera the whole of the hot season, and had 
escaped without a single case of the disease in mycamj). My 
people were almost exhausted with such a long march in the 
height of the hot season; and I joined them at the village, like- 
wise much, knocked up by a long exploration in the hills. 
I found my tent-pitcher and one or two others who had 
arrived strugghng to pitch the large tent, without the usual 
assistance rendered hy the "villagers at the camping place. 
They placidly told me that thevillage wasno longer the home 
of the living, every one in the houses being dead of cholera I 
The only Ihing object in the place was a white kid, v.iiiih'd U'.; 
ahont with a garland round its neck. It was the scape-goat 
which these simple people, after the manner of the Israelites, 
of old, send out into the wilderness on such occasions to carry 
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with it tlie spirit of the pla^e. Tired out as we were it was 
death to stay in this place; so we re-loaded the things and 
inarched eight miles foxther, straight into the jiingle; and at 
nightfall pdched our eamp hy the banks of the wide Tdwa 
river, far from human habitation. lo one ms seized by the 
diser^e ; and during all my maiehiag, humanly speahing I 
believe owing to proper sanitary precautions^ I never had a 
single case in my camp. 



CHAPTEK V. 

TEE LAf OE aUOT I£N»0. 

1 . The Creation aad Exile of ti© Gonds* 

2. TheOomng of Lingo. 

3. The DeHTerance of the Gonds. 

SubdiyisLon into Tribes, and Worship of the G&nd Deities. 

Tbe Pardli^QS, or bfirds, of the G-<5ii<i tribes are in posses- 
sion. of many nidely rhythmical pieces, which it is their fanc- 
tioii to recite on festive occasions to their assembled con- 
stituents, to the accompaniment of the two-stringed lyre. 
The best and most complete of these, extending to nearly a 
thousand bars or lines, was laboriously taken down in writing 
from the lips of one of these Pardhdns by tie late Rey. 
Stephen Eislop, of the Free Church of Scotland mission at 
Nagpur. But the lamented death of that indefatigable 
investigator into the history and manners of the Central Indian 
peoples prerented his furnishing it in a complete form. In a 
collection of his papers afterwards published under the editor- 
ship of Sir E. Temple, this legend appeared at length, with a 
translation of each word as it stood, only so far modified as 
to conform to the first req^uirements of English grammar. 
In this guise, although well suited to the purposes of the 
student, the piece is almost unintelligible to ordinary readers ; 
and, if it he considered that the C-6nds have never had 
any vritten language, and that these pieces have only been 
preserved by tradition from one of these trouhctdours to 
another, it will not be surprising that a good deal of recension 
is rec[nisite before it can be made suitable to the general 
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reutler. 'Whether or Dot the piece has any original foundation 
in purely G<jnd txaiiition may be matter of clonlot ; but it is 
etiitaiu that it has Itecome greatly’- overlaid with the spirit and 
phras.Mil<j_i;T of Hinduism. It professes to reeonnt the creation 
of tlu‘ original (irdncls at the hands of Hindu (Sivaic) deities ; 
what maybe called theii- sahsequent fall through the eating of 
ineat.s forbidden by Hindu la\v^ ; their exile and impiisonineat 
by the oiiended Hindu deity ; the appearance by miraculous 
birth and life among them of a Hindu saint named Lingo, ^ 
wlutm they ungratefully put to deatli,bnt who rises again, and, 
after imieh penance uud .-snSeiing. delivers them from bondage, 
introduces Hindu observances, the arts of agrienltnre, and the 
worships of tribal gods, and eventually disappears and goes 
to the gods. The programme thus bears a singular resem- 
liluuee in many respects to the legend of Hiawatha, the 
prophet qf the Hed Indians; and to some an even more 
startling parallelism may suggest itself. 

iMy own opinion is that its origin, is comparatively recent, 
subsequent to the propagation among the Gonds of Hmclh 
ideas and rules. It seems to possess little value as bearing 
on tlieh* origin, assigning to them a northern descent, which 
i.s contradicted by the strong southern affinities of their lan- 
guage, and which is obviously only introduced as part of the 
Hindu machinery which pervades the piece. A.s a coni- 
poisition it has Httle merit, though here and there exhibiting 
something of beauty, and more often a good deal of quiet 
humour. The style of the origiual is very discursive, con- 
stantly losing sight of the narrative, often apparently lead- 
ing to nothing, and full of lu-piditioii., — defects 'which axe 
probably the nvXtural result of its usage as a ballad, handed 

• fils name is proi)al)ly typical of tlie Lingaet sect, wiio ar& known to IifUTe 
tctiftly propagated tlie worsliip of the Phallic Siya in the Deccan. 
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down by mere Avord o£ rnoxith.. It gives tie idea of liaving 
been composed by tlie gradual accretion round a veiy slender 
tlu-ead of original stoiy of successive episodes, mamufactnred 
by the semi-Hinda Pai'diaiis for recitation before tire almost 
entirely Hindu ckiefs of tie Goads. Yet even as sucl it 
possesses some interest, as exhibiting, in a soinewbat dramatic 
form, the recent Hinduization of many of tie Gond tribes ; 
aud I laYe, accordingly, endeaTomred to tfcrow it into a shape 
that -will not greatly fatigue my readers. I lave excised from 
it most of the Hindu mythology' with wbicl it was overlaid, 
and which was often anytling bnt ortlodox; and I lave 
thonglt it best to omit nearly tie whole of the latter part, 
■wbieb consists of tiresome details of marriage and other eexe- 
monial, which do not even possess tie waliie of being an 
accurate account of the poractice of tie present clay. 

Thus tie present version is greatly reduced in hulk, and is 
rather a parapolrase than a translation, though in. many parts 
it will be found to adhere almost literally to the original, 
and little will he detected wlicl las not some foundation, 
therein. I should, perhaps, apologise for the adoption of 
the Hiavathian metre and style, and in a few cases even 
of the words of the American poet, in a piece wlick may 
appear almost like a hiirlesque of his Red Irrdian legend. It 
is probable tliat tie orig'inals of tie two legends naay not lave 
differed greatly in character: and tie close and curious paral- 
lelism between them could only be brought out by the 
adoption of the method introduced by’' the author of Hiawatha, 
and now familiar to tie public. Bat the “noble savage” of 
N’ortb America, is a very different character from the poor 
squahd G<5nd of Central India ; and not even the genius of a 
Longfellow or a F enimore Cooper could throw a- lalo of senti- 
ment over the latter and his surroundings. I have therefore 
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tlioiiglifc it best to gives full pl^y bhe grotevsqiie eleioent in 
the tale, for wliich, it laast be coafessed, the Hiawcathian 
style is piovoliingly adapted. I sliorld add that the 
serious student of G(5iid institutions had better, perhaps, 
prefer the original to the Fersiort uof offered. 

I.—TEE CnEATIO^ AJSD TRIBULATION'S OP THIE OONDS. 


In tlie Glens of SeTen Mountains,^ 

Of tile TwelTO Hills in the Talleys, 

Is the mountain LingHTOngad, 

Is the flowering tree Pahiiidi ; 

In that desert far out-spreading 
Twelve coss round arose no dwelling : 
“Caw ” saying, there no crow %vas ; 

“ Chee ” saying, there no bird was ; 
“Uaghnm’* saying, there no tigerw^as. 
And the Gods were g:reatly troui'bled. 
In their heavenly courts and councils 
Sat no Gods of G6nds among them. 
Gods of other nations sat there, 
Eighteen threshing-floors t of BrSJb- 
nains, 

Sixteen scores f of Telingau&s ; 

But no Gods of Gonds appearei there 
From the Glens of Seven Monnfcams, 
From the Twelve Hills in the Talleys. 

Then the Strong God Earfco Siihal, J 
The firstborn of Mahadev^, 

Of the Great God MahMeva, 

Pondered deeply in his bosom 
O’er a circnmstaace bo curious; 
Pondered much, and then h© fasted, 
I)evotee-like prayed and fasted 
Pc«r the coming of the Gond Gods 
Prom the Glens of Seven Vallejos 
To the councils of the Godhead. 
Pondered thus till on his left hand 


Eose a most Portentous Tumonr, 
Tmnonr boil-like, red, and growing 
Bigger daily, daily bigger, 

Pill it burst, and from, its centre 
Came ike Koitor,§ came they trooping, 
Sixteen tbreshing-floors they nnm- 
"bered. 

Came and spread them o’er the coontiy, 
On tiie balls, and iu the valleys, 

In the ai'chos of the forest, 
Bverywheie they filled the country; 
Blilling, eating, every creature ; 
NTothing Imowingof distiiaction; 
Eating clean and eating unclean; 
Eating raw and eating rotten; 

Eating squirrels, easting jackals, 
Eating antelope and s4mbnr, 

Eatio g q^uads and eating pigeons, 
Eating crows and kites and vultures, 
Eating Eoknma the Adjutant, 

Eating lizards, frogs, and beetles, 
Eating cows and eating calves. 

Eating male and female hufaloes. 
Eating rats, and mice, and bandicoots; 
So the Gonds mode no distinction. 

Eor half a year they bathed, not. 

And then* faces nicely washed not 
Then they fell iLpon the dunghills — 
Thus at first were born the Koitor 
Prom the hand of ETdrto Suhal. 


* The Sdfpura mountains are probably here referred to. 
t Buch expressions are used throughout the legend to deuote indefinite 

lattiahers. 

X F4rtik Swami the son of Slvd (Mah^dewa) is thus termed in the legend. 

I Kmtor is the national name fox all the Gonds of different tribes. It signi- 
fies pifperly ** men.” 
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Soon a stencil "began to issue 
IVom tlie forests and tte monutaias— 
Stencil of Gonds that li^ed so foully. 
PiOse tie stenct to I^ldli^deT^, 

To liis mounfcam De'walgirL* 

Wrathful tlen became the Great Grod, 
Called bis messenger Narayan, 

Said he, ‘‘Bring these Gonds before 
me — 

Outcast wretches! Kov tbeir stink has 
Spread o’er all my Dewalgiri.’^ 

Then tbe messenger Naxayan 
Called tbe Eoitox all together, 

Called tbem up to Devalgiri 
To the Grxeat God ITdbidevd, 

Ranged them all in rows before bim 
In the courtyard of tbe Great God. 
rben tbe Great Goi msbed bis body. 
Washed a bttle of the dirt of ; 
Fashioned it into tbe likeness 
Of the Bang of Squirrels — Warcbd ; 
Breathed the breath of life into it ; 
Down before tbe Eoitor threw it. 
Straight tbe Squirrel then his tail 
made. 

Seeking passage to escape them, 
Jerking in and out among them; 

And tbe Gonds began to chase it^ 
Crying, “Catch it!^’ crying, “ ELI it! ” 
“Let us catch and skin and eat it.” 
Some took sticks, and some took stones, 
Some took clods, and off they scurried 
After Tarohe, King of Squirrels, . 
Hip-cloths streaming ou,t behind them. 
But tbe Sqaii'rel — Artful Dodger — 
Jerking in and out among them. 
Popped into a hole cookyenient 
In the mountain BewalgirL 
And the Gonds all ran. in after — 

All hut four that stayed behind them. 
Then a stone took Mdhddeyd, 

A great stone of sixteen cubits. 

Shut them, up -within the cavern 


In the mountain Dewalgiri ; 

Shut them up, and placed the demon — 
Monster horrid, fierce Basmdsur — 
Placed him guardian o’er the eutrauce. 
And tbe four that -were remaining 
S-wiftly fled from Pe-walgiri, 

Pled across the bills and yalleys, 

Pled to hide them from the Great Gf od. 
Prom the wrath of hTdbddeya. 

Dong they wa-ndered thus iu terror. 
But no hiding-place rliseoyered ; 

Till a tree at last ascending. 

On a bill a straight-stemmed date tree. 
Thence looked forth and saw a refuge — 
Saw the Red Hills, Dahugad^,, 

The Iron Yalley, Kachikopa. 

There they sped them through tbe 
forest. 

And they hid them from the Great God. 

Now the goddess-queen Pdrbuttee — 
Consort she of bldbadevd— - 
On. the mountain top -was sleeping, 

Oa the topt of Bewalgiri. 

Waked she shortly from her slumber, 
Waked to find a something -wanting 
In tbe air of Dewalgiri. 

Then she grieved, and thought -within 
her, 

“"Where caa all my Gronds have gone 
to ? 

Many days our hill is sileat. 

Once that echoed to their shouting ; 
Many days uo smell ascendeth, 
Pleasant smell of Gonds ascending ; 
My sweet-snuelling Gonds, where are 
they ? 

And my M4hd;devd, also, 

Kim I see not ; much I fear me 
Ke has done my Gonds a mischief.” 
And she grieved, and took no dinner. 
Prayed and fasted like a hermit, 
D.evatee-like penance doing 
For her lost s-weet- smelling Koitor, 


* Dewalgiri is one of the highest peaks of the Himalaya range ; and is here 
used ‘US identical with Kailas, the my thic heaven of Siva. ^ 
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Six months tkns slie prayed and fasted, I 
Till tlie King of Gods, Biiagxraaial, 
S'winging in a s'wing and snoozing, 

By Eer penance greatly moved w^as - 
Movoil to rise and loot about Mm ; 

Sent tlie messenger IsTarayan, 

Sent Idm forth to Dewalgir'i, 

Sent to see what she was up to, 


WTiy so sadly she ras grie-ving'. 

Soon she told hex little giieTauce, 
How tier pleasaat-smelling Gonds had 
Disappeared from Dewalgirl 
Then Bhagwanthl sent and told her 
He would try if lie could find them ; 
And betook him to his swinging, 

And betfiought him iLOW" to do it. 


II.— THE COAimG- 

Oii the monntain Lingdwanga.d, 

Grew the flowering-ti’ee PahiadL 
Flowers budding, still unopened, 

Yellow flowers of the Pahindi, 

Saw the King of Gods Bhagwantal j 
Saw and thought him of the Koitor, 
^Vandering sadly in the mountains, 
Pining deep in Bewalgiil ; 

Saw, and came as comes a raincloo-d, 
Spreading fanlike, came in thumdex. 
Lightning Hashed, the sky was dark- 
ened, 

Thus the God came to the Flower, 
Darkness spread around her cover, 
Gently oped the flower her hlossom, 
Softly fell the quickening shower — 
Thus conceived the flower Pahindi. 

In the fourth watch of the night 
time 

Fell a heap of yeHow saflron ; 

Fell beneath the tree PahindL 
Morning dawned, the clouds were 
opened ; 

Hhnndering still the clouds were 
opened. 

Burst the yellow flower Pahindi, 
Cracking burst it in the sunlight. ♦ i 
Sprang to life from it my liogo^ ' 
Sprang into the heap of safli*oE; 

Sat and wept among the saffron, 

HH his tears the God Paternal 
Dri^ with sprinkling of the saffiron ; 


OF XINTGD. 

Seat the Gukx tree beside him, 

Homey dropping from its branches, 
Dropped it in the moTitk of Lingo. 
Sweetness driaking then he cried not. 

Blew around Mm noontide zephyrs ; 
Grew my Liingo iu their hreathing. 
Hnn God-sent swing reposing 
Gently slept he till the evening. 

Pmrest water maybe staindd; 
Stainless all and pure was Lingo. 
Diamond sparkled on his navel ; 

On his forehead beamed the Tika, 
Mari: divine of fragrant sandal, 

Marh of godhead in my Lingo. 
Playing grew he in the saffron, 
Swinging slept he in bis cradle, 
Honey sucking, nothing eating 
Gf the wild fruits in the forest. 

Nine years old became my Dingo, 
When his soxil begEtn to wonder 
Whether all alone his lot was 
In that forest skado primeval. 

There no -wild deer cropped the herbage, 
Mlanlike fonn there none appearH ; 
Somewhere they must he, thought 
Lingo ; 

I will seek them, I may find them. 
Then he rose and wnndered onwards, 
Vandered on hy hrook and meadow, 
Tkrongh the forest shade primeyal. 
Till before Mm rose a mountain, 
fountain pointed like a needle. 


* !i!his is intended for Bhagwan, tie unworshipped. Creator of the BTindus 
(fide p. 144). His introduction here as a mythical personage is not consonant 
‘wi& the usml practice in Hindfi wiitmgs. 
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Tliitlier climlmg, on the summit 
Lingo sav the tree Mandita, 

Sar beneath, it EirsaAita, 

F^eetljr fio^'eiing KirsMita 
Tki-eits perfaxao s^eet inhaling 
Linger©A Lingo foi* a little. 

Tlieii lie clirabed the tree Mandita, 
Climbed and looked forth o’er the forest, 
To the valley Kachikopa, 

TotheEed Hills, Laktigada 
Bm a little smoke ascending, 

Sav and Tery greatly maryeded 
At this circmnstance portentous. 
"Wandered on, and soon discovered 
In that forest shade primeval. 

Manlike forms four discovered— 

8a V the foar G-onds that remained 
Hiding fearful of the Great Grod. 

Porest quarry having stricken, 

Steaks of venison were roasting, 
Pieee.sra¥ at times devouring. 

teeing Lingo np they started; 

Seeing them ooi' Lingo halted ; 

Lon g time gazed they at each other. 
Hut the brothers inwards pondered, 
Brothers fourve ai'e, bethought them, 
Let us take him for a fifth, one, 

Let us take him to our wigwams. 

Then they hrouglit Mm to then wig-, 
warns, 

To their wigwams in the forest, 

And set meat before their brother. 

But he asked them whence the meat 
was. 

And they answered, “ Of a wild boar*.” 
Then he asked them for its liver; 

And they sought long for the liver, 

But no Liver could discover. 

Then they told him, ‘ Lo, a strange 
thing ! 

Without liver is this creature 
We have slain in. the forest.” 

Lingo laughed at this conception 
Of a creature without liver. 

Asked to see it in the forest — 

Living creature without liver* 


J Then the brothers much considered 
Where on earth they might discover 
In the forest or the moxintains 
Living creature without liver. 

One suggested, “ He is little, 

We are big, and jjractised roamers 
Of the forest shades primeval. 

Let us take hini to the mountains 
hough and stony, to the thickets 
Close and thorny ; he will fag-ged be. 
Thirst for water, get so hungry, 

G-lad he will be to sit down, and 
Grive up looking for a creatme. 

Living creature, without Ever.” 

Then they took their bows and 
arrows — 

hows of bamboo from the mountains. 
Shafts of bulrush from the marshes ; 
And they went by deepest thickets 
Of that forest shade primeval. 

Eurs the Antelope — they saw it, 
hilled it, found it had a hver. 

Hawk the Sambai — found and slew it, 
Pound it also had a liver. 

HaloL the Hare — they saw and killed it, 
lu it too they found a liver — 

All the creatures had a liver. 

Tired and weary were the Brothers ; 
Lingo only was not wearied. 

Thirsty very were the Brothers ; 
Clambered up upon a hEl-top 
Seeking water, bnt they found none. 
Clambered down again, and wandered 
Through a close and thorny jungle, 
IVTiere a man could scarcely enter. 
There they found a spring of water, 
Cool and sparkling in tbe shadow. 

And they plucked the leaves of PuMs, 
Making cups, aud drank the waters, 
And refreshed were from their labours. 
Then said. Lingo, Wherefore stay ye ? 
We have not yet seen the creature, 
Living creature without liver. 

'W'ithout liver creature is not.” 

And he said, ‘ ^ Here in the forest 
Let us clear a field and plant it. 
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Down tEe trees liere — ^let ns fell 
And tlie groand here—let us dig it; 

Seed of rice here — ^let ns sow it, 

I -will sleep kere for a little 
IVkile ye clear away tke forest.’’ 

Then slept Lingo, slept and dreanied 
he, 

Breamed he of twelye threshmg-plaoes, 
Thi-esMng-flO'Ors that full of Ooads 
were. 

And ills soul was greatly troiilled; 

And he rose and looked ahoat Hm 
Pound the Brothers sadly hewing, 
Hewing sadly at a hig tree; 
xiiid their hands bad blisters on them. 
Blisters large as fiuit of Aola. 

And their hatchets — down tibey threw 
them; 

And went off and down they squatted. 

Then our Lingo up an axe tools:, 

Took and hewed he at the big tree, 
Hewed and lewelled all the forest, 
Felled the trees and grubbed tiieir 
roots out — 

In an hour the field was finished - 
And the Gonds said, “ Highty Lingo ! 
liO onr hands were sore and blistered. 
Hewing sadly at one hig tree, 

■\Thich we left still undemolishei. 

In an hour has Lingo done it ! 

He has levelled all the forest ; 

Black the land appears helow it; 

Thick the rice is sown upon it ; 

High a hedge is raised around it ; 
Bingle left an entrance to it; 

Strong a gate is placed befor© it.’’ 

Then they rose and turned them home- 
wards. 

Homewards went they to iheir wig- 
wams. 

Soon the rainy season eometh, 

Black a little cloud, appeareth. 

Strong the winds from heaveEi are 
Joo^ned. 

All the sky is clouded o^er ; 

Mow §ie rain begins to patter. 


In a while the streams run knee-deep. 
All the hollows flooded brimfoll. 

Thus three days and nights it rainM, 
Then it stopped as it begun had. 

And the rice began to shoot up ; 

Grreen hecame the field of Lingo. 

BQgk as fingers four it sprouted, 
Sprouted thus high in a day’s time. 

In a month ’twas somewhat higher, 
With a man’s knee it was leyel. 

In the forest shade primeval 
Sixteen scores of Beer were dwelling; 
Chief among them Uncle Maman; 
bTepkew IBh^syal— heir apparent. 

Rich the odoni reached their noses 
Of that rice-field in. the clearing. 

Tii’st the Uncle sniffed the odour, 
IndthelNephew sniffed it after. 

Then the Nephew fetched a gambol, 
Upwards leaped he, joints all cracking. 
And his ears with pleasure cocking. 

To his Uncle near he trotted, 

And he said, ‘ ‘ My ancient Uncle, 

See thds lovely field of green stuff, 
hlay we haT© it for our dinner ? ” 
hut the Unci e, ancient Mdman, 
■Warning, chiding, spake in this wise— 
“ Uie you leap ’twere wise to look well, 
lu th© valleys of the forests 
Many fields there ai'e of green stuff ; 
Touch ye not the field of Lingo — 

G© and graze on some one else’s. 
Sixteen scores of Eohees are ye ; 

Bat of all yoTir nobLe sixteen 
Neither buck nor doe will left be 
If ye touch the field ofXiingo.” 

Then spake Bhdsyal the Nephew, 
Spake disdaiufully in this mse — 

“ Old are you and somewhat feeble, 
'We are young and rather frisky ; 
Seven- foot-six about the mark is 
"We can clear a running high jump — 
Stay behind, Old Ninkamptlpo ! 

They might catch you if you tried 
it.” 

Then his ears pricked twitchy-witchy, 
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AbiI hk tail cociked jerky-perky, 

And -went formrd to the rice- field. 

And the Uncle, deeply thinking. 
Greatly grieying, left behind yras. 

Bat he slowly follo'wed after. 

At the fence the Nephew halted. 

And prospected for an entrance ; 

But an entrance nowhere fonad ke, 
For the sixteen scores of Rohees. 

And the skteen scores to mutter 
’Nlong theniselyes began ia this wise — 
‘ ‘ Left behind is ancient ¥4m4n, 

He the very wise among us. 

Now this Ehdsyal, youthful hTephev, 
He must sho'W us how to do it. 

Uncle Uddmdn spake of Lingo,. 

Said that Teiy sapient uncle, 

Book hehind and. look before you, 

Ero ye touch the held of Lingo,” 
Answered them the valiant Nephew — 

*■ ‘ Leep not company with ancients, 
Full of yrears and slack of sinews, 
Follow me — and then he hounded 
O’er the hedge into the rice-field. 

After him the Rohees leapt all — 

Leapjt the sixteen scores of ‘Eohiees ; 
Leapt they straight into the rice- field, 
And the rice began to graze on. 

Soon the Uncle coining after 
By the hedge stood and looked oyer; 
And his month hegan to water 
Like a dripping spring in suininer. 

But no entrance seemed to offer, 

And his joints were stiff and feehle ; 

So he stayed outside, reproachful, 
\Yhile those sixteen, scores of Lohees 
Eat np a-U the field of Lingo. 

Eat it np, and back they leapt all. 
Stood heside that ancient Mdmdn, 

Who in words of solemn wisdom 
Warning, chiding, spake iu this wise— 
‘ ‘ Hear, ye sixteen scores of Rohees I 
O my children, my poor children I 
Very nicely ye have done it — 

Eaten np the field of Lingo. 

Father Ltingo, he the powerful. 


SAINT! LINGO. 

When he comes to see his rice- field, 
"What on earth will he think of it ? 

Then the yery youthful Bhisyal, 

To the sixteen scores of Eohees 
Counsel offered, spake in this wise — 
“Listen, hrethren! let us speed now 
To our forest shades primeval. 

On. the stones our feet well placing. 
On the leaves our footsteps keeping, 
Oa the grass our way selecting, 

Oa the soil no footmarks leaying', 

Let us cunningly oar way take 
To our forest shades primeval.*’ 

As he said so did the Rohees, 

Lightly^' stepping* left no traces, 

Marks of footsteps aone appearM; 
Beached their forest shades primeval. 
Some to sit down, some to sleep went. 
Some to stand up in the cool shade, 
’Gan these sixteen scores o£ Eohees. 

Midst che perfume sweet of fioweis. 
Swinging in a swing, was Lingo ; 
Swinging slept he, and he dreamed, 
Lreamt of sixteen scores of Eohees, 

Of a devastated rice-field. 

And kis soul was greatly troubled ; 
And ke rose and looked about him. 
Looked, and went to reconnoitre 
By the way of Kackikopd; 

Went he through tke Iron Valley^ 

To the Bed Hills Lahugad^, 

"Went the very yaliunt Lingo; 

Saw the deyustated rice -field; 

Thence returning, to tke Brothers, 
Brothers sleeping in their wigwams, 
Spake our Lingo — Listen, Brothers, 
Listen to my doleful story, 

How these sixteen scores of Eohees 
All oar rice-field have demolished.” 
Then the Brothers, greatly troubled 
By this doleful tale of Lingo, 

"VYailed a wail of disappointment, 
Spake the words of bitter angoish — ' 
“To the gods our yearly firstfruits, 
Bixstfruits that we yearly offer, 

Now of what shall we give firstfraits. 
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Since oiir rice-field is tlemDliskedP ” 
Answered Lingo— ‘*Lo afi.rst£xiiit 
To tlie Gods of Eohees’ livers, 

Of the sixteen scores of Eobees 
Liver firstfrnits shall Tre offier. 

On tile perfame of tlie flovrers 
I, a cloTotee, can prosper ; 

Ye are Guilds with Liingry stomaclis, 
^Iliexevithal shall they he filled. 

Now these sixteen scores of Eoliees 
All onr rice- held have demoliskedP ” 
Then the brothers tooh theix wea- 
pons — 

Brws of bamhoo from tke moan tains, 
Shafts of bulrush from the marshes ; 
And in wrath they sought the rice- 
field, 

‘Where the soil was black and nahecl, 
Saw they nothing but tke stubble 
Of the rice that waved so greenly. 
Then a flame of mighty anger, 

Erom the heels of Lingo rising, 

To his matted head ascended. 
Eeddened were Ms eyeslikefirebxands, 
iBit his fingers tkl the blood came ; 
Said he — “&archye for the footprints 
Of these sixteen scores of Eohees.” 
Then the Brothers bent them down- 
wards, 

Searching closely for their traces. 
Traces nowhere that appeared 
Of the sixteen scores of Rohees. 
Searched they long and fomd a foot- 
mark. 

Single footmarks scarce appealing, 
Thence the jungle trodden down was 
To the forest shades primeval, 

East they followed on the traces. 

But the sixteen scores they sai? not 
Soon a Peepul tree appeared 
Towering Hgh. above the forest; 
Clambered Lingo to its summit, 
Ix>ok«i he from it o’c^r the forest. 
Spied the sixteen scores af Eehees, 
]Mi«s in the shade reclining:, 

Itohees sleeping, Rohees fiiskiiig 


In the forest stiade primewal. 

Then said Dingo to the Brothers 

‘^‘Take yoxii bows and take your 
arrows ; 

Quickly get ye round about them, 

To the four sides of the Rohees. 

Slay and spare not, smite the rascals! 
Hence my bolts I will deliver.” 

Then the Brothers stalked around 
them, 

To the four sides of the Eohees ; 
Thence their hnlrush shafts delivered * 
Shot our Lingo fiom the Peepul, 
Smitten were the herd of Rohees, 

Duly Mkmin, Uncle Mdmdn, 

And one little female Rokee, 

Of those sixteen scores remainM, 
rhea our Lingo aimed an arrow 
At that XJnele, ancient Maman ; 

But tke arrow fronr his hand £eE. 
Thought he, surely here’s an omen 
That this very ancient Mamdn 
Of ouLT lice has nothing taken. 

Then to run began the Eohee, 

Female Hohee that remained; 

And to run began the Uncle. 

Brothers all behind them followed, 
Shouting ‘Datch them ” to each other. 
But they vanished and were seen not, 
Ind the Drotkers, much disgusted, 
Back returned to their Xiiugo. 

Then said Dingo, “Search ye, 
Brethren, 

For a firebox: in your waistbelts.” 
Flints and steel they forthwith brought 
out, 

Struck a spark among the tinder, 

But the tinder would not burn. 

Thus tke whole night long they tried it, 
Tried in wain until the morning, 
"Fhen they hung away tke tinder. 
And to Lingo said, ‘ 0 Brother, 
You’re a prophet, can you teE us 
lOiy we cannot light this tinder ? 
Answered Lingo, “ Three coss onward 
Liwes the Gia,nt Rikad Gowree, 
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Hc^ the very (Ireadfiil MIonster, 

He the terrible Beroiirer. 

In liis field a fire is smoking; 

TMtker go and fetch a firebrand.” 
Tliea tie Brotliers went a little, 

Weufc a very little, onv-ards ; 

TLence rctiirnei, and said to Lingo— 
‘‘ Nowlere sa'w "vre Eikad Gowree, 
Kovbere Lave W'e found tkis aiant.” 
rLeii said Lingo, “ Lo my arrow, 

By its patliTraT see ye follow.” 
rieii ke fitted to Hs bowstring 
Bbaft of huli'iisk straight and slender ; 
Sliot it throiigli the forest thickets. 
Shot it cleaving tln-ough tke brandies. 
Shot it shearing all the grass down. ; 
Cut a pathway straight and easy; 

Fell it right into the fireplace 
Of the Giant Eikad Gowi'ee ; 

Fell, and glanced it from the fireplace, 
Grlauced, and sped into the doorway 
Of tke vigvam of the Griant ; 

Fell before the seTen daughters, 

Seven very nice young women. 
Daughters fair of Eikad Gowree. 

Then those seven nice young w'omen 
Took the arrow and concealed it. 

For they oft had asked the old man, 
Ashed him when they would be mar- 
ried; 

And he always answered gruffly, 

‘‘ "^hen I choose that you be married 
Good and well, if not you won’t be.” 
And they thought this was an omen. 
Now the Brothers, greatly fearing 
Lest they all should eaten up be, 
Counsel taking, sent tke youngest. 
Sent Ahkesoral the youngest, 

To prospect the Giant’s quarters. 

By that pathway straight and easy 
Went this very young AJikeseral; 

Saw the Giant’s smoke ascending; 
Coming nearer saw the Giant. 

Saw him, hke a shapeless tx'ee trunk, 
Sleeping hy the fire and snoring— 

By the fire of mighty tree stems, 


Stems ofMohwA steins of Anjan, 
Stems of Bdjn*^, stems of ICkta ; 
Blazing red, its glow reflected 
From that form huge and shapeless 
Of the Giant Hikad Gowree, 

Of that very dreadful Ehkshis, 

Of that terrible Devourer. 

Then his knees began to quake all. 
O’er his body came cold shaclders, 
Leapt his livex to his throat all. 

Leapt the liver of Ahkeseral. 

But he crept up to the fireplace, 

Crept and snatched a hlazing firebrand, 
Blazing brand of TdmMiti 
Groaned the Giant, ded Ahkeseral, 
Dropped the firebrand, and a spark 
flew, 

Flew and lighted on the Giant, 

On his shapeless hip it lighted. 

Baised a blister like a saucer ; 

Started up the Giant swearing; 

Also feehng very hungry, 

Feeling very much like eating. 

Saw thatweiy young Ahkeseral, 
Plump and luscious as a encumber, 
Saw him running and ran after, 

Ban and shouted loud behind him. 

But in waiu he followed after. 

For tke very young Ahkeseral, 
Speeding swiftly through the forest. 
Shortly vanished and was seen not- 
And the Giant, nauch disgusted, 

Then returned to his fireside. 

And Ahkeseral, returning, 

Told his greatly trembling brothers 
Of that very dreadful Giant- 
But the very valiant Lingo 
Said, Eepose ye here a little, 

I will go and see this monster 
That so much has discomposed you.” 

At the crossing of a river, 

In that straight and easy pathway. 
Lingo saw the stick Wadud^ 

Floating down upon the current. 

Saw he too a bottle-gourd tree, 

Saw it growing by the river ; 
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Pulled a T>ottle-gourd from it. 
Fished WadM4 from the river, 

Stuck the one into the othier, 

Plucked two kairs wherewith to striug 
it, 

Made a bow and keys eleven, 

Played a tune or two, and foiuid lie 
Had a passable guitar. 

Pleased was Lingo, and p 3 X)ceedec 3 . 

To the field of Eikad Gowuee 5 
Bikad Gowree lying snoring 
By the fireside,, mouth wide gaping, 
Tushes honible displaying. 

Lying loglike with his eyes shut. 

Close by grew the tree called Peepnl, 
Feepul tall with spreading branches. 
G,mckly Lingo clambered up it:. 
Climbed aloft into its branches ; 

Sat and heard the morning cockcrov. 
Thought this Giant soon ¥Oul(l waken* 
Then ho took his banjo J^ntiir, 

Struck a note that sounded sweetly, 
Played a hundred times upon it. 
like a song its music sounded ; 

At its sound the trees were silent; 
Stood the mighty hills enraptured. 
Entered then that strain of mixsie 
In the ears of Rikad Gk>‘wree, 

Quickly woke him from his slumber ; 
EubbM his eyes and looked ahonthim; 
Looked in thickets, looked in hoHows, 
Looked in tree-tops ; nothing finding, 
Wondered where on earth it oanLo from, 
Came that strain of heavenly nuusic, 
Like the warbling of the Maina.. 

Back returning to his fireside, 

Sat down, stood up, satdowm, stood up; 
listened, wondered at the music; 
Jumped and danced he ±0 the nausie, 
Sung and danced h© to the annsfic; 
Boiled and tumbled by the dfireside 
To the warbling of the music, 

Soon at daybreak Ms old woman 
H«rd that strain of heaverily music ; 
Ckm© '^0 wondering to the fireside, 
liffl old man wildly dancing— 


Bands ontstretctdiig, feet uplifting, 
Head hack reeling, dancing, tumblMg, 
To that strain of heavenly music. 

Sa-w and wondered, saw and called 
ont — 

“Ancient husband, foolish old man!” 
Looked he at her, nothing said he, 
Danced and tiiinhled to the music. 

Said sb.e, listeniug to that music, 

‘‘I must dance too.” Then she opened 
Loose the border of her garment, 
Damced and tumbled to the music. 

Phert said Lingo, ‘ ‘ Lo my Jintur ! 
To thy strain of heavenly music 
Pance this old man xnd his woman; 
All my Hoitor thus I teach will, 

Thus in lo-ws to sing and dance all, 

At the feasting of the Grond Gods, 

At the feast of the Dewili, 

At the feast of Hiidhal Pen£, 

At the feast of Jungo Eeyt41, 

At the feast of Phlirs^ Pend — • 
Salutation to the Gods all 
Xrom tiuis various tuneful Jantur! ” 
Then he ceased the wondrous music; 
Mailed the old man from the treetop. 
Saying — “XTncle, Bikad Gowree, 

See your nephew, on this tree-top 1 ” 
Th.eu the Giant, looldng upwards, 
Saw our Lingo on the tree-top ; 

Galled hdm down, shook hands, and 
said that 

Me was very glad to see him. 

Ashed him in and made him sit down; 
Rang aud called, fox pipes and coffee; 
Apologized for kaYing thought of 
Making breakfa^st of iJhkeseral ; 
Thanked our Lingo very kindly 
For his offer of the livers 
D£ those shcteen scores of Bohees ; 

IxL return proposed to give him 
AH those seven nice young women, 
With their eyes bound, will they nill 
they, 

To be wedded to the Exothers. 

Aud those seven nice young wemeu 
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tliey leard about tlie youag 
mea, 

Of those young men faint and. fasting 
Waitin^^ fireless by tbe Eohees, 
FortliTOtb packed they up their -w^ard- 
xobes, 

On their heads they tooh their beds up, 
Back to Xiugogaye his arrov — 

Arfow of the ti'iitliful omen — 

Saying good-bye te their parent, 
Followed Lingo to the forest, 

To that forest-shade prime-val. 

Beached those young men by the 
Eohees, 

Made a £re, and had some luncheon 
Of the livers of the Eohees. . 

Then the Brothers ’^an to squabble 
O’er those seven nice young 'wromen. 
Holy lingo, yirtuons very , 

Quite refusing to be “wedded, 

Somewhat easier made the problem; 
And he soon arranged it thiswise — 
That the eldest of the brethren 
‘Each should take tvo nice young 
women, 

While the very young Ahkeseral 
Should be fitted with the odd one. 

Then Tetuming from, the forest. 

By the valley Kachikopa, 

To the Red Hills Lahugad§., 

Holy lingo joined the Brothers 
To those seven nice young women, 

To the (laughters of the Giant. 

"Water brought and poured it o’ er them, 
Bovers of branches raised around 
them, 

Garlands ga.y he threw about them, 
Mark of Turmeric applied he — 

And declared them duly wedded. 

Then the Brothers mighty pleased 
were 

With their good and yiituous Bingo ; 
Said they’d go forth to the forest, 

Go and smite the bounding red-deer, 
Bring its liver to their Lingo, 

Gather wild flowers for their Lingo, 


While those Sisters seven should swing 
him, 

Swing him gently as he slumbered. 
Then their bows and arrows took they. 
Took and started to the forest. 

And the sisters swinging Lingo 
Thus began to say among them— 

<‘See this Lingo ! who so solemn 
As this brother of our husbands ? 
hleither laughs he, neither speaks he, 
Neither looks he even at us. 

He must laugh, and speak, and 
gambol, 

Musttihis very solemn Lingo ; 

Let us pinch and pull and hug him.” 
And they pulled him by the arms, 
Pulled his feet and pinched his arms; 
But the more they pulled and pinched 
hina 

Ad the sounder slept our Lingo. 

Till the sisters, vexed to find him 
Nothing caring for their toying, 

Took to hugging rather closely, 
Hugged that very virtuous Lingo, 

Till they woke him from his sleeping. 
■Wrathful then was holy Lingo, 

At those wanton Giant’s daughters ; 
Bose the flame of indignation 
Prom his boots up to his topknot; 
Looked about him for a weapon, 

Por a weapon to chastise them ; 

Saw a pestle hard and heavy, 

Pestle made for husking rice with ; 
Bounded from his swing and seized it. 
With it thrashed those Giant’s daugh- 
ters; 

Thrashed them till they bellowed 
loudly. 

Pled and roared like Bolls of Bashan, 
Pled and hid them in their wigwams. 

Soon the Brothers back returning, 
Bringing game aud Bringing wild 
fiowexs, 

Pound their Lingo quietly sleeping ; 
Sisters none his swing were rocking. 
Much astordshecl, they betook them 
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To tke rigTOms of the Sisters. 

But had scarce begun to scold thetn 
Ere tEej found the tables turned— 
Prett}’ fellows are you truly I 
Thus to leave your wires behind 
you 

And go hunting in the forest, 

"ViTiile your reiy holy Lingo 
Tries his arts upon our wiitue. 

We have quite made up our minds now ^ 
Eot to stay another minute. 

But to tahe our beds andL mrdrohes, 
And return to where we caraefrom — 
To our poor deceived papa ! ' ’ ' 

Then the Brothers said among them — 
“ 0 that sinful, wicked Lingo ! 

How the nllain has deceived us ! 

■When we offered him the fairest. 

No, he wanted none, lie told iis; 

Called them sisters, called them 
mothers; 

Now to play so mean a trick on 
Es when hunting in the forest ! 

Let us get him to the jungle, 

Kill Mm there, and pull his eyes out. 
Hares and antelopes wehe hunted, 
Now weh hunt our little Lingo. 

Bread or water let us touch not 
Till we’ve played a game of marbles 
With the eyes of faithless Liago.” 
Then they went and wakened Lingo, 
Saying, “Sim, our youngest bmtkex.’^ 
And he rose, and wondering asked 
them 

Why so late they had returned, 
Bunging nothing from the forest, 
ind they answered, “Lo, a Creatoe, 
Mighty strong, appeared before m ; 
And we fought Mm with our amws, 
But tim mighty Creature fell uot, 


^Neither fled be ; come then with us. 
Then rose Lingo, and before them 
Stalked he on into the forest, 

To the forest-shade primewal. 

Looked for traces of the Creature 
In the grass, among the hushes ; 

But this mighty^ Creature saw not. 
Then they sat them down and rested 
By the tree called Sdrekata. * 
And the Brothers went for water, 
Went and pondered how to kill him ; 
And xetoi’ning softly, hidden 
By the stem of Sarekata, 

Prom their bows four arrows sped they 
Biihush shafts, at holy Lingo. 

Split his .skull w’’as, pierced his neck 
W'as, 

Cleft the liver was of Lingo. 

Down h© dropped, and out his life 
passed, 

By the Tree called Sdrehai^. 

Then a knife they took and gouged 
bim, 

Out the eyes they bored of Lingo; 

In a hole they put the body ; 

Strewed it over with some branches ; 
Pulled, sonae leaves and made a goblet 
Bor the barei-out eyes of Lingo ; 
Tied it up into a waistcloth, 

IJisd them homeward to their wig- 
wams ; 

Called theix wiwes, and lit some torches, 
Blazing torches made of flasi-stalks ; 
JPlayed their hoiiid game of marbles 
^ith thebored-out eyes of Lingo. 

So the Brothers four of Lingo 
And those seven nice young women 
Chucked his eyes about like marbles 
For an hour’s time by the torch- 
light. 
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in.— TEE EESIJEEBGTION OP LENdO, AND DEirYEBr OP 
THE aONHS, 


Ie the Court of great Bhag^vantil 
Sat tte Deities assembled ; 

Sat tEer in the Dpper "World, 
lYonderiug ’wbere, in earthly regions 
Xay the body of tbeii’ Dingo : 
lYondered much, hut nothing knew 
they 

In what region it had fallen. 

Then Bhagwantdl took a basin, 
lYasied a little of his hody, 
lYi shed a little of the dirt off : 

Took aad made of it an image ; 
Breathed the breath of life into it ; 
Hade Kag6sur, Lord of Eavens. 
Amrit* sprinkled he upon it. 

Prom his hand released it, saying — 
Search the forests, search the moim- 
taias, 

Search the valleys, search the rirers, 
Porthe hody of my Lingo.” 

Then Eagdsnr, Lord of Eavens, 

He the very hlach and cunning, 

S'wiffcly sped him on his errand ; 
S^rched he first the Fpper Eegions, 
Thence descended to the Lower ; 
Searched their hills and glens and 
forests, 

Till he reached the Iron Talley, 

In the Red Hills Lahugadd. 

Peered among the forest thickets, 

Sav the twigs that covered. Lingo, 
Docked below them, found our Lingo, 
Docking horrid, with his eyes out. 

Split his skull, and pierced his Kver. 
Hied him back to great Lhagwantdl, 
Told the doleful tale of Lingo, 


Then the God said, ‘‘ Ea ! I see it, 

By his birth-place has he fallen, 

By the flowering tree Pahindi.’’ 

Then he sent for Kdrto Snbal, 

Gaye a flask of heavenly Amrit 
(Bade him well to shake the bottle), 
For external application 
To the skull and neck and liyer 
Of the gouged and butchered Dingo ; 
And despatched him with Kag4sur 
To the yaEey Kachikop4, 

To the Bed Hills Lahugada. 

Blew the Baven straight before 
him; 

Beached the place ; then Kirto Sabal 
Took the flask of heavenly Amrit, 
Poured it o’er his wounds and Tbrnises, 
SEtching up the chiefest openings 
In his head and his abdomen. 

Soon his eyes began to open,t 
And he saw the Dord of Bayens ; 
Thought hoU slept a little soundly ; 
Asked them, “ Had they seen Ms 
Brothers ? ” 

And was very much astounded 
Yfhen they told hinx how they found 
him 

Gouged and butchered by Ms Brothers. 
Then he thought perhaps t’were better 
Now to leave tMs lot of Brothers, 

And their seven nice young women ; 
And go seek those other Sixteen, 
Sixteen threshing-floors of Hoitor. 

So the Strong God and the Raven 
Hied them back and told Bhagwarit-fl 
Of their surgery successful. 


* The water of immortality. 

f It is not related how these organs were restored to him. 
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And our Lingo Redivivus 
Wandered sadly tkrougli tie forest. 
Wandered on across tke inoiiaLtains 
Tin tlie darkening of tie eTeaing, 
Wandered on until tlie niglit fell. 

Screamed tka pantker ia the forest, 
Growled the "bear npoa the mountain. 
And our Lingo then bethought him 
Of their cannibal propensities* 

Saw at Land the tree Nirticia, 

Clambered np into its bramches. 
Earkness fell upon the forest, 

Bears their heads wagged, yelled the 
jackal — 

Holyal the King of Jackals- 
Sounded loud their dreadful roices 
In that forest-shade primeval. 

Then the Jungle-Cock Gugote^j 
Mull the Peacock, Kurs the "Wild- 
Deer, 

Terror-stricken screeched and shird- 
dered 

In that forest ^ade primeval. . 

But the Moon arose at midnight, 
Poured her lood of silTer radiance, 
Lighted all the forest arches. 

Through their gloomy braneshes slaot- 
ing; 

Tell on Lingo, pondering deepljr 
On his Sixteen Scores of Koitor- 
Then thought Lingo, I will ask her 
Tor my Sixteen Scores of Koitoi. 

Tell me, 0 Moon I ” said Lingo, 

TeH, 0 Brightener of the darkness. 
Where my Sixteen Scores are hidden-” 
But the Moon sailed onmxds, upwards, 
And her cold and glaucing moonbeams 
Said, ‘‘Your Gonds, I hare not seen 
them.” 

And the Stars came forth ai 
twinkled — 

Twinkling ey^ aboT© the forest, 
lingo said, ** 0 Stars that twinkle! 
Mym that look into the darkaess. 

Tell me where my Sixteen Secures are. 
Bui the cold Stars, twinkling ©Tei:, 


Said, ‘ ^ Tour Gonds, we have not seen 
them. ” 

Broke the morning, the sky reddenefl, 
haded out the star of morning, 

Bose the Sun aboTO the forest, 
Brilliant Sun the Lord of Morning. 
And our Lingo quick descended. 
Quickly ran he to the eastward, 

Bell heforo tke Lord of Morning, 

Oawe the Great Sun salutation — 

‘ ‘ Tell, O Sun ! ” he said, ‘ ‘ discover 
Where my Sixteen Scores of Goads 
are.” 

!Bnt the Lord of Day reply made — 

‘ Hear, 0 Lingo, I a Pilgrim 
Warider onwards through foui- -watclies 
Serving God, I have seen nothing 
Of your Sixteen. Scores of Hoitor.” 

Then our Lingo wandered onwards 
Through the arches of the forest ; 
Wandered on until before him 
Saw the grotto of a hermit. 

Did and sage, the Black Kumait, 

HEe the very wise and knowing, 

BCe the g:xeatest of Magicians, 

Bom in days that ure forgotten, 

In the unremenx'beredages. 

Salutation gave, and asked him — 

“ Tell, 0 Heimit ! Great Kumait! 
Where my Sixteen Scores of Goiidi 
axe.’^ 

Then replied the Blaok Magician, 
Spake disdainfully in this -wise — 

“ Lingo hear, your Gonds are asses, 
Eating cats, and miee, and bandicoots, 
Eating pigs, and cows, and buffaloes ; 
Eilthy wretches ! wherefore ask me ? 
If you wish it I will ted you. 

Our Great MahadeY^ caught them. 
And has shut them up secuxelv 
In a caye 'withdn the bowels 
Of his mountain Lewalgiri, 

"With a stone of sixteen cubits. 

And Ms bulldog ffeice Basmasur. 
Serve them right too, I consider, 
Pilthy, oasteloss, stinking wretches ! ” 
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A ijtl the Hermit to Lis grotto 
ILiek returned, and deeply pondered 
I >11 the clays ttat are forgotten, 

Oa the iinreinembored ages. 

13at our Lingo wandered onwards, 
Fasting, praying, doing penance; 

Laid hiin on a bed of prickles, 
riioriis long and sharp and piercing; 
First ing lay he devotee -like, 

Hand not lifting, foot not lifting, 

Eye not opening, nothing seeing. 
Twelre months long thus lay and 
fasted, 

rill his flesh was dry and "vrithered, 
And the bones began to show through. 

Then the Great God Mahddevd 
Felt his seat begin to tremble. 

Felt his golden stool all shaking 
From the penance of our Hingo. 

Felt, and wondered who on earth 
This devotee was that ivas fasting 
Till his golden stool was shaking. 
Stepped he down from Dewalgirl, 

Came and saw that bed of prickles 
Where our Lingo lay nnmoTing. 

Asked him wrhat his little game was, 
Why his golden stool was shaking ? 
Answered Lingo, Mighty Luler ! 
Nothing less will stop that shaking 
Than my Sixteen Scores of Foitor, 
Kendered up all safe and huitless 
From your cave in Dewalgiru” 

Then the Great God, ranch disgusted. 
Offered ail he had to Lingo, 

Offered kingdom, name, and riches, 
Offered anything he wished for. 

Only leave your stinking Eoitor 
Well shut up in Bewalgiri/’ 

But our Lingo all refusing 
Would have nothing but his Koitor ; 
Gave a turn to rm the thorns a 
Little deeper in his midiifil 
Winced the Gbeat God, “Tory well 
then, 

Take your Ooads—hnt first a farour. 

By the shore of the Black Water 


Lives a bird they call Black Bindo ; 
Mach I wish to see his young ones. 
Little BinHos from the sea-shore ; 

BYr an offering bring these Bindos, 
Then your Gonds take from my moun- 
tain.” 

Then our Lingo rose and wandered, 
Wandered onwards through the forest, 
Till he reached the sounding sea-shore. 
Beached the brink of the Black Water.- 
Found the Bindo bmds were absent 
Ifrom their nest upon the sea-shore, 
Absent hunting iu the forest, 

Hunting elephants prodigious, 

Which they killed and took their 
brains out, 

Cracked their skulls, and brought 
theii* brains to 

Feed their callow little Bindos, 

AYailing sadly by the sea-shore. 

Seven times a fearful serpent, 
Bhawamdg the horrid serpent, 

Serpent bom in ocean’s caverns, 
Coming forth fi'om the Black Water, 
Had devoured the little Bindos — 
Broods of callow little Bindos 
Wailing sadly by the sea-shore. 

In the absence of their parents. 

Eighth this brood was. Stood our 
Lingo, 

Stood he pondering heside them — 

“If I take these little wretches 
lu the absence of their parents 
They will call me thief and robber. 

No I Fll wait till they come hack here.’ ’ 
Then he laid him down and slumbered 
By the little wailing Bindos. 

As he slept the dreadful serpent, 
Bising, came horn the Black Water, 
Came to eat the callow Bindos, 

In the absence of their parents. 

Came he trunk-like from the waters, 
.Game with fearful jaws distended, 

Huge and horrid. Like a hasket 
For the winnowing of corn 
Bose a hood of vast dimensions 

0 2 
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0*er Ms fierce and dreadful Tisage. 
Shrieked the Bindos young and callo'w, 
Gave a cry of lamentation ; 

Eose our Lingo ; saw the Mlonsfier ; 
3)rew an arrovr from kis quiver, 

Shot it swift into kis stomacli, 

Sharp and cutting in the stomacL, 
Then anotker and anotker ; 

Cleft him into seven pieces; 

ITriggled ail the seven pieces, 
“Wriggled backwards to tBe water. 
But our Lingo, swift advancing, 
Seized the head-piece in ids arms, 
Knocked the brains out on a homlder, 
Laid it down beside the Binios, 
Callow wailing little Bindos. 

On it laid him, like a pillow, 

And began again to slumber. 

Soon returned the parent Bindos 
From their hunting in the forest ; 
Biinging brains and eyes of cjamels, 
And of elephants prodigious, 

For tkar little callow Bindos 
Wailing sadly by the sea-skore. 

But the Bindos young and callor 
Brains of camels would not swallow; 

A pretty set of parents 
You are truly! thus to leave us 
Sadly wailing by the sea-shore 
To he eaten by the serpent — 
Bhawamig the dreadful serpeut — 
Came he up horn the Black lYater, 
Came to eat us little Bindos, 

When this very valiant Liifgo 
Shot an arrow in kis stomach, 

Cut him into seven pieces — 

Give to lingo brains of camels. 

Eyes of elephants prodigious.” 

Then the fond paternal Bindo 
Saw the head-piece of the serpent 
IJndm* Lingo’s bead a pillow. 

And he mid, ‘*0 vadiant Lingo, 

Mk whatever you may wisJh fox.” 
Tlt«a he asked the little Bindos 
For an offering to the Glreat OckI. 


And the fond paternal Biado, 

Much disgusted, first refusing, 

Soon consented ; said he’d go too 
WTtk tke fond maternal Bindo— 

Take them aJI upon his shoulders, 

And fiy straight to Dewalgiri. 

Then he spread Ids migktj^ pinions, 
Took his Bindos up on one side 
iud our Lingo on the other. 

Thus they soared away together 
Brom the shores of the Black Water. 
And the fond maternal Bindo, 
O’ertheia hovering, spread an awning 
Ifithher broad and mighty pinions 
O’er her offspring and our Dingo. 

ZBy the forests and the mountains 
Sis: months’ journey was it thither 
To the mountain Dewalgiri. 

Half the day was scarcely over 
Ere this convoy from the sea-shore 
Lighted safe on Dewalgiri ; 

Touched the knocker on the gateway 
Of the Great Ood Mdh^dev^. 

And the messenger Naiayan 
Answering, went and. told, his master— 
*‘Lo this very valiant Lingo I 
Here he is with all the Bindos, 

The Black Bindos from the sea-shore.” 

Then the Great Goi, much disgusted, 
Driven quite into a corner, 
iTook our Lingo to the cavern. 

Sent Basmdsur to his kennel, 

BLeld his nose, and moved away the 
IMighty stone of sixteen ouhits; 

Called those Sixteen Scores of G6nds 
out. 

Made them over to their Dingo. 

And they said, ‘ * 0 Bather Lingo I 
What a had time we’ve had of it, 

Not a thing to fill our bellies 
Ln this horrid gloomy dungeon,” 

But our Liago gave them dinner, 
Gave them rice and flour of millet, 
j And they went off to the river, 

' Had a drink, and cooked and eat it. 
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IY.-™SErTLBMBNT OP TEE OONES, AED PASSING- OP 

LINGO. 


rLea they rose and foEoved Lingo, 
Followed onwards to the forest, 

Prom tko mom tain Pewalgiri ; 
Followed on till night desceuded, 

And "before them saw a rirer, 

Dark and swollen with tlie torrent 
Bursting down from Dewalgiri, 

From the snows of Dewalgiil 
On that river nothing saw they, 

Boat nor raft, to waft them over, 
Nothing saw they in the torrent 
But the Alligator Fuse, 

And the Eiver- Turtle Dame, 

Playings rolling, in the water. 

Then onr Lingo called them to him, 
Called them brother, called them mo- 
ther ; 

Bound with oaths to hear them over. 
And the Alligator Fuse, 
liooming long upon the water. 

Bore the G6nds into the torrent, 
Through the hlack and roaring water : 
And the Eiver-Tnrtle Dame 
With onr Lingo followed after. 

Soon the faithless Alligator, 

In the deep and roaring water. 
Slipping from below his cargo. 

Left them ioTindering in the water. 
Then our Lingo stretched his hand out, 
Fished them oat upon the Turtle ; 
Faithful Lime Lore them onward. 

O'er that hlack and. roaring torrent. 
Bore them on across the river. 

And the Sixteen vowed to cherish 
Name of with them eyer, 

Who had home them safe and hurtless 
0‘er that dark and foaming river. 

Then they travelled through the 
forest, 

Dver inoniitain, over yalley, 


To the Grlens of Sewen ^fountains, 

To the Twelve Hills in the NaEeys. 
There remained with Holy Dingo. 

He, the yery wise and prudent, 

Taught to clear the forest thickets. 
Taught to rear the stately millet. 
Taught to yoke the sturdy oxen, 
Taught to build the roomy waggon, 
Baised a city, raised Ndrbumi ; 

City’- fenced in from the forest. 

Made a market in Ndrhumi. 

Eich and prosperous grew NarbAmi — 
So they flourished and remained. 

Then our Lingo called them round 
him, 

Banged them all in rows heside him, 
Spake in this wise — “ Hear, O Bre- 
thren ! 

Nothing know ye of your fathers, 

Of your mothers, of yoar brothers, 
"Whom to laugh with, whom to marry ; 
Meet it is not ye should be so 
Like the creatures of the forest.” 

Then he chose them from each other. 
Chose and named their tribes distinc- 
tive; 

Chose the first and said, “ATanwajjd.” 
Thus began the tribe ManwajjU. 

By the hand took B^hakwdi, 

Bard he called him ‘‘Dahakwili.” 
Koilabutal named another, 

And another Hoikohutal — 

Koikobutal wild and tanaeless. 

Thus he named them as he chose them, 
Till the Sixteen Scores were numbered. 
Tin the Tribes had aE been chosen. 
Next among them chose the eldest, 
Chose an old man hoary headed. 

Chose and called his name *‘Pardhand,” 
Priest and Messenger he called him. 
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Called and sent Hm. on a meisage 
To ibe Red tiills LaMgada, 

The Iron Talley, Eachibopa; 

To tbose Brothers four Be sent iim, 
Sent to ask them for their daughters 
To he 'wedded to his Koitor — 

Thus the Tribes our Lingo joaated. 
Thus they grew and multiplied. 

Then he chose them into houses, 

Into families of seven. 

Of six, of four, he chose them, 

And he said, 0 Eoitor listen ! 
Nowhere Gods of Gonds are wor- 
shipped; 

Let us make ns Gods and 'worship. 
Then made Ghagara the IBell-God, 
Ifade and gave he to Man'wajja. 
Brought the Wild Bull’s Tail and 
named it 

Chiiwardco; brought the TurGod— 


God of Iron, Pharsa Pena ; 

Manko IRe^lal, Jango Reydal — 

Thus their tribal Gods he fashionerl 
Taught thexQ ho'w to raise their altais ; 
Taught to offer saoxifioes — 

I Hoary goats, wrhite cocks a year old, 
Virgin co'ws, andjnice of mhowa ; 
Taught to praise 'with'roice and psalhr, 
Twang of Jintnx, sound of diumming— 
Drum of Beejasal resounding — 
Dancing, singing, By the altars. 

Thus he tanght them, Holy Lingo ; 
And his last words then he uttered— 

“ Keep your promise to the Turtle, 

To the River-Tmtle Dame ; 

To the Gods IdlO'w am going.” 

Then he melted from tBeir vision ; 
A.nd they strained their eyes to see 
him. 

B lit he vanishoil , and was seen not. 
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On the 28th of March, having seen our forest lodge in a, 
iuir Tay to completion, I left the Puchmurree plateau, and 
entered on the first of many long journeys of exploration 
among the forests of the Seom, Chiniwdra, andBetul districts. 
1 have already described these as being situated on the great 
central table-land of this mountain range, from the centre of 
which jnts up the still higher formation called the MhMdeo 
(or Puchmurree) group. The general elevation of the table-land 
IS about 2,000 feet above the sea ; but this general level is 
brohen by numerous minor projections, besides the great one 
of the Mahadeo range, which generally exhibit the peculiar 
flat-topped ontline of hills of the trap formation.* The 


Many of these isalated HEs, being flat-topped and saxmouni 

lb scarps, and fi-equently fui'uisked depressions in wH 


by pxecipi- 
rain-TOter 
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overflow of basalt has indeed beea rtearly Tiniversal o^ex 
all ^^b^g vast region, the gToat^liibadco sandstone block, and a 
few isolated peaks of granite, known, at once bftkeir skarp and 
splintered peaks, being tke only notable breaks in tbe great 
volcanic ocean. To judge from tie great extent of table-land 
lying at about the elevation of 2,000 feet, this would appear 
to have been the original level of the trap overflow, the higher 
peaks of that formation, vliel reach in a few places to 3,000 
feet, being more probably the result of snbseipnent upheaval. 
The plateau has, however, been generally denuded by the 
larger streams to a depth of about 1,000 feet, where they 
still run over volcanic beds at the leyel of the great southern 
plain of the Deccan. 'The extent of level plateau is thus 
much diminished, on the one hand by tie ramifications of 
the draiaage systena, and on the other by the higher ranges, 
and the long sloping valleys which eomiect them with the 
plateau. 

I have called this volcanic region also the region of the 
teak tree in Central India It is so (j^rKralli/, hut, strictly 
speaking, the teak tree does not accurately confine itself to 
the trap formation ; nor, on the other hand, is the teak the 
only, or even the principal, timher tree of the trap coxiiitry. 
No such close lines of distinction exist in nature, hut the 
eoineidenee is, I think, suffieieut to warrant the inference of 
some link of connection between them, an attempt to discover 
which has already beea made in. the first chapter. More or less 
teak is scattered all over this region, but the principal forests 
are found clinging to the skirts of the higher ranges rising 
from the general level of the plateau, The more extensive 

oollects, are natural fortresses of aa. akuost mpregHEtlile strengtli; anii, with 
tile addition erf some rnde inasoniy wewto, were geaeraLly occupied for ibis 

pm’pos© by tlia Mil Ckiefe in fonii.ei fcim&s. 
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level poitioas of the country hare long heen cleared of jungle 
fur pui-poses of cultivation, and for a' long vray around these 
settlemeats tlie forests have been hacked down into mere 
ycmli for the common requirements in timber and fuel of 
the ])eopk‘. The outer slopes of the plateau, towards the 
lower plains, have also been long ago swept of aU valuable 
teak ; and, moreover, from their sterile nature, have pro- 
Italdy at no time produced any large quantity of timber. 
Even in the higher and more secluded tracts, where forests 
of teak yet remain, the causes already referred to have 
now reduced the number of mature and ■v'’ell-gro'wn trees 
to a very small proportion of the whole, so small that 
in few places are there more remaining than will suffice to 
reproduce the forests by their seed in a period of fifty to a 
hundred years. Everywhere the teak grows very much in 
patches intermixed with other species, the principal hard- 
woods of wHch in these forests are the Sdj {PentaioUra), 
tlie Bfjasal {FterocctTpui) , the Ehaora {Conocarpics), and in a 
few loeahties the Anjan (^Hardvrichia). Many other species 
liave been observed, of which a list will he found in an 
Appendix. 


2 be mature teak tree of Central India attains a girth of 
from ten to fifteen feet, with a boll of seventy or eighty feet 
to the head of branches. Perfect specimens are, however, rare, 
the majority of such trees as remain having suffered injuiw 
m the sapling stage from fire or axe, so as to permanently 
contort tbeir form. The soft scaly bark, large flabby leaves 
and generahy straggling and “ seedy ” habit of growth of the 
teak, are certainly, I think, rli«,pj,ointiug to those accustomed 
to the t^ aspect, of other hardwood forests, and parti- 
cn arly to such as have had the opportunity of comparing it 
^uththe .striking appearance of the evergx-een Sal forest? of 
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the more eastern regions. In tke rainy season the teak tres; 
is surmounted hy a liea-vy head of large green leaves, sujh 
porting masses of yeUowdsh isrhite flowers ; and wken in eon. 
siderable masses it then gives a peenliar and not unpleasai: 
character to the scenery. Tie large umbrella-like leaves a® 
admirably fitted for the great function of vegetation at tki 
season, in hrcaking tie direct impact of the rain torrent « 
the soil of the iill slopes, -which would other-wise soon end in 
depriving the rocky skeletons of the Mils of tieir covering d 
earth and vegetation, hut this foliage is very deciduous, 
and hy the month of Marci little of it remains on tie tree. 
Then the yellow brittle fallen leaves in many places stre? 
the ground so thickly as to make silent walking impossible. 
As a facetious friend once expressed it, in a very -unnecessarj 
whisper, v?-hen -w^e were trying to creep up to a stag sfimbai 
in such a cover — “ It was ike walking on tin boxes.’-’ 

Forests containing any great number of tolerably large teal 
trees are, ho-wever, now e^itremely few- ; and, as I lave said, 
tie teak has been indiseriminat&ly ha-cked do-wn for every 
sort of purpose, for many generations, over nearly the w-ioi 
area -where it is found. Among its numerous other valuable 
qualities, however, it includes that of rapidly thio-wing up 
head of tall slender poles from the stumps, if they are allowed ; 
to remain in the ground. In five years this coppice wood wil ; 
attain a height of t-wenty-five or thirty feet, and a girth of one 
to two feet. Suck poles are invaluable in a country whert 
habitations are in great measnre very small, and built of wood 
alone — far more valuable, in fact, than larger timber, wiiel is 
only useful for the exceptionetl class of structures comprising 
the residences of wealthy persons, European houses, and puilic 
edifices. It -was ti-us, perhaps, scarcely very surprising tlat 
when we suddenly denaarided from the forests a large and 
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peniiaaeiit supply of large timber for our railway system, we 
found that they could not afford it, though it by no means 
ft-iilows that the forests were not in a useful state to meet the 
ordinary^ recpuirements of the country, 

Our ti'eatment of this question of the teak forests is a good 
example of the dificnlties in Indian administration which 
arise from the absence of accurate information, on the real 


roquirenieiits of the country, and the obstacles in the way of 
reconciling the conditions of a low and almost stationary stage 
of society with nineteenth-century “progress,” and high-pres- 
sure civilization. In the cry for great timber for our railways 
we totally forgot, or neglected, the demand of the masses of 


the jiopulatioii for small timber for their houses and many 
other jHuposes. We shut up every acre of the teak-producing 
country we could, and referred them to inferior sorts of wood, 
all the best species besides teak hawng been tabooed along 
with it The other species of timber, when used young, 
mostly decay in a year or two in an Indian climate ; and so 


the people were put to a vast unnecessary expenditure of 
labour in renewals, while we strove, by ]jTU]iiiig and pre- 
servuig, to make large timber grow out of the scrubby 
coppice wood which had before supplied their wants ; and, 
as it proved, strove entirely in vain. This pollarded teak 
will not grow straight and large, prune we never so wisely. 
It will grow well to a certain sixe, the size the natives 
recpuire it, but after that it decays and twists into every 
variety of tortuous shape. What we should have done was 
to reserve the best forests for timber purposes proper, and 
apply to the rest— the vastly greater part of them—only such 
measures as would ensure the best and (:|uickc;st production 
« coppice wood for the requurements of the people. It has 
.saic t at they should learn to do as European nations 
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do, coayert large trees to smaller scantliags dy the saw, as « 
is an Tindoabted fact tkt forests yield a larger aggrega^ 
supply of timber tie trees are allowed to mature. Tfel 
argument is oce of a sort too readily applied to many Indk 
subjects. Theoretically it is true enoagk, and in. the distal; 
future it may be realised. Bat in tie meantime the peo^;; 
have not the capital -wkeremth to do it, even if tie largi;: 
timber were growing ready for them, which it is not. % 
have taken one step rightly enough, in strictly reserTu^l 
limited areas of the best forest to reproduce large timW; 
But we have not released, the rest, nor appEed to it a methol; 
which aims at the eontmued reproduction of snaall liuilicr, f,, 
which the teak tree is so admirably fitted hy nature. Im,: 
expense is still incurred in attempting to conserve it all afte! 
a fashion, and the problem of cheap and efficient managemen! 
of these forests will never, in my opinion, be satisfactorily 
worked out until we revise our systeiu altogether, with ths 
object kept in view. 

Of other trees than teak these forests prodnee a great xariety, 
some producing highly ornamental woods for fancy purpose^; 
others useful in the arts, and a good ma.ny, when fully me( 
tured and seasoned, capable of almost sapplanting teak foit 
ordinary building purposes, The ugeful sorts, however, m 
the whole, bear a very low proportion to the great mass fa 
which no general use has as yet been found. Roumd the settle- 
menis the valuable sorts haYe mostly been exterminated; and 
such parts as are not actually under tillage are covered with 
a scrub composed of suck thorny species as A.cctcia Ara.hm, 
A. catechu, Zizyphws T ujuht,, and others. It is nemarkahle, I 
think, how the thorny species, which are the best armed to 
rffiist destruction, haxe thus won the race for life in sucl 
tracts. 
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Vast areas, again, do not produce, and do not seem to be 
eapal >1(; of ] inxluriug, an)’ species bat such, as are, from the soft- 
iie-ss of their timber, almost useless to the carpenter. A typical 
e.x;ampleof such a tract is found in the upper valley of theTipti 
river, a river vhicii fonuis so good an example of the streams of 
this region as to be worthy of some description. Rising among 
the vA'csteni spurs of the Mahddeo range, it flows for a short 
distance over the lev'el plateau of the B^tiil district, in a 
shallow channel, which, in the hot season, forms a chain of 
sdeut pools fringed by great Kowd trees and by the thick green 
cover of Jainan and Karondd, in which tigers dehght to dwell. 
The surrounding country in this part of its course is partially 
cleared and cultivated with rice and sugar-cane. Presently, 
however, it commences its descent towards the level of the 
lower plains, plunging into a glen riven through the basalt, 
and a.ssumos the character of a mountain torrent. Here and 
there it widens out into little hays of level valley land; but is 
licnceforth, for a hundred miles or so, generally shut in be- 
tween high banks rising from the edge of its channel. Throngh 
these the rapid drainage of the higher hills has cut innumer- 
able narrow ebannels down to the level of its bed, which 
spread out above into an interminable series of rocky o-allies, 
seaming in every direction a long succession of rolling basaltic 
wavea The surface of these tracts has been weathered in 
places into a penurious soil, bearing multitudes of round black 
boulders of trap, ranging in size from an egg to a small house, 
and salted over with small white agate splinters, both 
apparently eliminated from the mother rock in the process 
of decomposition. This surface is covered with a growth 
of coarse grass, varying according to the depth of the 
soil from a few inches to several feet in height, and is 
stiulded with small trees, of which ninety-nine in every 
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hundred are the Salet, or frankincense tree i/ar'i 

fera). ^ 

This tree has hitherto been regarded as a mere incumbrat ' 
to the ground. Its timhex is soft and spongy, and is certaiilr! 
valueless for huildirig and sneh purposes. It has also ktri 
rejected as firewood, its specific gra-vity being so Wthataf* 
great bulk of it has to be trnnsported in comparison with teait 
and other hard woods to produce a given effect. Yet it pn.; 
duces excellent charcoal, and is perfectly adapted for mo?;; 
ordmarjr purposes of fuel; and, wherever the carriage of bette;'; 
sorts from remote pnrts hns rendered their nse more espensml 
the Sdlei has been aetually nsei instead. This poiats t4 
another mistake we have hitherto made in onr Indian forestij,; 
Undoubtedly this and other soft wood trees shonli have bea; 
forced into common use hy the people as fuel long agj,;: 
instead of our giving way to their ontcry for ba-rd woods anil 
bamboos, tbe use of which should be confined to certain specM ‘ 
requirements. The Boswellia possesses other properties, whiii ; 
will probably at some futare time render these great desolate'; 
tracts of bigb economical mine. It yields a fragrant gui*;: 
resin, wbicb is burnt as incense ha Hindi temples. It was loiif 
thought to be the Olihanum of the ancients, employed forj.; 
similar pinpose ; but hr. Bird wood has, in a recently published’ 
pamphlet, attempted to show that this substance was proeurei 
from other species of theBoswellia in countries to tbe wests!;; 
India. It is, however, singpikr that its Sanscrit name, Zahdsfi 
should stiU so closely resemhie that of antiquity ; and itinaj i 
perhaps he doubted if onr knowledge of the ancient com- 
merce of India suflSces to exclude India from the bst i :; 
countries which contributed the framkineense of the JBomelh 
to the fanes of heathen gods. It is highly probable that some 
mudi more general utility would be found in this gum re^ ; 
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TV'ore tlie attention of persons capEiHe of testing it drawn to 
the subject. It is also not unlikely that the soft woody fibre 
of the tree would prove to be 'adapted for the manufacture of 
coarse paper or cloth. Should any economic value be found 
to attach to any portion of the tree, the supply would he 
practically unlimited ; and reproduction of the forests would 
be easy iu the extreme, large stakes when stuck in the ground 
during the rainy season rapidly taking root and shooting into 
trees. This quality of the tree has recently been taken advan- 
tage of by the railway company for the construction of live 
fence-posts on which to stretch their fencing wires. The Sdlei 
is of a highly social character, emulating in this respect the Sdl 
{Chorea), but admitting in a greater degree than it the com- 
panionship of other species. The principal of these are the Saj 
{I'entctjptem) ; the Torehwood tree (Oochlospervium), with its 
bright yellow solitary flowers gleaming on the extremities of its 
naked branches ; and the Iionwood tree {Hardvrichia hinata), 
w hich is perhaps the most graceful forest tree in these regions. 

1 he aspect of these vast forests of the BoswiZlict, of which 
the country about the rdpti is a specimen, and which cover, 

I should say, fully one half of the whole of this trap region' 
is veiy remarkable. Taring the height of the monsoon 
(July to October) the grass is green, and the trees have 
thrown out a thin foliage of small bright green pinnated 
leav-es. The river beds, too, are then filled hy foaming tor- 
rents, and the fervor of the stin is moderated hy a canopy of 
grey clouds. At this season one might almost mistake the 
valley for a scene in some northern primeval wilderness. But 
gradually, as the clouds clear off and the rain ceases, a change 
occurs. ^ The rivers shrink in their beds, till a tricMing stream 
in a wide bed of houlders represents the resistless mountahi 
torrent of a month before, wlule the higher guUies are 
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utterly dried up. Tke gi’iLSS turns from green to yellow 
and bristles vitli a terrible armature of priclcles, like needle, 
of steel witli tlie barbs of a fislr-hook, ^vhich catcb is 
each otter and mat together into masses. Voe betide tW 
undefended pedestrian in. grass like this. TJoless defended 
by leather, before be has gone baK a mile every stiti 
of bis elotbing will he run throngh and throngh, and pimfj. 
to bis flesb by multitudes of these harbs, causing tbe nu® 
intolerable pain. The foliage of the Salei witbers and droops^ 
after a few weeks of sunning; and its naked yellow steins tb® 
fill tbe prospect bke a vast army of skeletons, hut this stage ' 
is not even tbe rworst It continues till tbe montb of Apii!' 
inti'oduces the torrid summer season, when the fierce sun lapi ’ 
up the last particle of ntoisture in these basaltic regions. Then ; 
the grass has become Like tinder, and a tbonsand. a.ccidents mar ^ 
set it on fire. The tra-yeller dropping a light from bis pipe, tie f 
wind carrying a spark from an eneampinerLt of jungle-bannt 
ing Banjiiihs, the torch of tbe belated traveller, und, should it 
escape these accidents, then certainly tbe deliberate act of tie 
graziers who bring herds of cattle with, the first fah of rain ii 
June into these tracts to graze on tbe resulting new crop of 
grass, will start a jungle fire whieb nothing can stop till it 
bums itself out. Early in tbe hot season it is a fine sight to 
watch at night tbe long creeping red hues of tbe jimgle fires 
on distant hiU-sides. From tbe bill fortress of Asirgarb tk 
eye ranges over tbe whole of tbe upper Tdpti valley ; and at 
this season the whole country appears at night ringed will 
these lines of fire, curving with the curvature of Mils; 
here thin and scarcely visihle where tbe grass is scanty on a 
Imre hill-top ; there fiaring ttirough tracts of long elephant 
grasi, or wrapping some dried and sapless tree-stem in iin- 
Hiease tongues of flame. Ey night a ruddy glow colours all 
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tlie lieaYens above tTie spot; vrhile by day a thick pall of 
siBolve hangs over the valley. !Near the scene the air is 
and tliick vdth falling jBakes of ask. Wild animals 
liave fled the neiglitourhood; aad clotids of iasects rise before 
tlie advao-ciag flames, to be devoured by myriads of birds col- 
lected seemingly from every end of tbe country. Innumer- 
able snakes and noxious vermin of all sorts perisb in tbe fire, 
including many of tbe curious grass snake of these regions, 
wiiicli a diligent search wil frequently discover twined among 
the matted masses of the spear-grass. It is a harmless crea- 
ture, living on insects, and changes its colour from green to 
yellow'" along with the grass. "When the fires are bnrnt out 
the spectacle is a dismal one indeed. Hill-side after hill-side 
of blackness, reheved only here and there by a long streak of 
wliite ashes -where a prostrate trunk has been consumed, and 
by tlie wilderness of Sdlei skeletons, scorched at the base, and 
above more yellow and gkastly than ever. 

Yet, even in tke heart of those parts of tlie basaltic region 
TO wiiicli tliis description most fittingly appHes, there are few 
tracts where, at a httle distance, some oasis will not he found, 
llie larger ravines are often filled with clumps of bamboo 
wkick never entirely lose their verdure ; and here and there a 
sheltered valley will be met, where there is either a pool of 
water, or moisture not far below the surface, with its fringe of 
v Cl dure, and a few Miowa or Mango trees, perhaps marking 
the site of some old village, deserted long ago beyond the 
memory of liring man. In the central valley of the Tapti 
also wdll he found at intervals bays of rich deep sod, with a 
moist substratum tkat is never entirely parched up, and carry- 
ing a greener grass which it is hard to burn, and often a 
*..01 1 ling of forest trees. Most of these tracts have been at 
one time reclaimed to the plough and thickly populated. That 
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was in the days i^v^kea tie MLab-omedaii ‘Viceroy of tie Dec® 
held court at the city of Bvirlimpdr, some fifty miles lo^g 
down the vattey, aad great armies m arching between tie Da- 
ran and Hindostan ha,d to be fed. Tie bays in the valley »» 
still dotted over viti the sites of the villages of those timg,, 
and with the ruined forts and tomhs and mosques of tli® 
Mahomedan rulers. Near the ancient site of Sdjm, the dik: 
town of one of these txaets, may he seen a banyan tree of » 
mense spread, whose trunk has embraced and lifted bodily 
from off the ground the domed masonry tomb, about twefe 
feet in all dimensions, of some Moslem notable, and so a- 
veloped it with its thousand folds tiatnot one stone of it is ts 
be seen ontside, while, passing inside by a na-rrow opening, 
the arch of the" dome and the vpall will be seen to be almost 
perfect, A. Moslem, could scarcely desire a fftter entombm® 
than to be suspended thus between heaven and earti, like lie 
prophet of his faatb. 

It is now some seventy years since the malaria of tie a- 
croaching jungle and famine in tie country caused iy tk 
failure of the rains of heaven and tie stik more terrible strife 
of men desolated these settlements in the Tapti valley, he 
rank jungle then sprang on the deserted clearings, rendered 
fertile to weed as to cereal by the labour of man, and has now 
clothed them with a thichet of vegetation of such thickness, 
and guarded hy a nGda,sm.a so deadly, as to baffle all attempts 
at renewed oecupsttion hy the Eindii cultivators densely 
crowded in tie adjoining open country. Here and there tie 
Korkijs, whose constatations seem impervious to malaria^ hare 
settled down on some neigihouring rising ground, and imlta 
neat little village of Swiss-ihe cottages of ha.mboo, and ia?e 
deared and tilled the opener parts of the valley, raising suh 
crops of wheat on the unefflianstei black soil as are the envy 
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of the laborious tiller of the hard-used laads in the oaten Talley. 
But it iis a terrible audanequal straggle between the aborigine, 
e ven so far reclaimed as these Korkds are, and tie jungle with 
its immense and unremitting strength of -vegetation, and 
t ribes of noxious wild beasts. Every now and again the heart 
of the Koriii fails him, and he abandons the contest, flitting 
off to some hill-side where he may more easOy contend with 
axe and fire against the less exaberant vegetation of the thin 
mountain soils. On the whole, howeyer, the habits of the 
Korkiis of the Tapti valley are a great advance on those of the 
tril>i.-.s inhabiting the Mahadeo tills farther east. Their culti- 
vation is performed with the bullock plough instead of the axe, 
and i.s of a much more permanent character. Their villages and 
houses aie much more suhstantial, and are seldom changed,- 
and habits of providence and steady industry have been de- 
veloped among them which are unknown to either Gdnd or 
Km-kii of other parts. Much of this may, no doubt, he due to 
their fortunate occupation of a country where cultivation hy 
annual cutting do-wn the forest is scarcely possible, o-wing to 
the scantiness of timber and of soil on the slopes of the hills, 
while the neigliLourlioocl of so large a city asBurhinphr must 
always have fiiniislicd them with a regular and remunerative 
market for tleir produce. 


The grass burning universal in the jungles, of these pro- 
xnnces IS undoubtedly beneficial in a great variety of ways 
It aUows and assists by the mamrre of ‘the ashes, a crop of 
^een aa tender grass-shoots to appear for the grazing of 
a.t herds of cattle,, which form great part of the wealtl of 
e j^ople m the neighbonrbood of jungle tracts. It kiUg 
mu I udes of snakes and noxious insects. It probably pre 
^ mts muck malaria that would arise from the vegetatiol if 

awed dscey. B de*o,s le wTo-l^ 
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for wild beasts. And the ashes no donbt form a Taluable b- 
sredient in tie deposits of soil carried dovn by the drainaw 

o ”*■ b * 

of these bills to lo-wer xe^ioas, and in the eultiYahle cnia 
gradually forming in these uplaads themsel'ves- It has le® 
held by some that these £res are very injurious to thegrovilli 
of saplings of teak and other ralaahle trees. But it is aa 
undoubted fact that teak seeds will germinate and produce 
seedlings where the grass has been jfiied better than 'where it 
has not ; and it is not well established that much pernaueiit 
injury is afterwards done to the seedlings. By great efforts 
fires were kept out of one or two fa'voura.bly situated teai 
forests for some years, but no result of consequence to the 
young trees has been, observed On the other hand there 
is no room for doubt that in unbnrnt tracts the forests 
must become greatly more makrious, and wild beasts 
will multiply exceedingly. The discussion, however, can 
never assume much, practical value, since it would be quite 
impossible, with any means at our command, to keep fires 
out of any but a few very limited and. peculiarly favourable 
localities. 

The labour of exploring such forests as those I have de- 
scribed during the hot season, when alone they are sufficiently 
open and free ficom malaria, is immense — day after day toifing 
over those interminahle basaltic ridges, •where many marches 
have often to be made without meeting an inhabitant, witbout 
often a single green tree for shelter, and dependent for water 
on a few stagnant pools puddled up by the feet of wild aai- 
mals. This was what often fell to the lot of tbe forest officers 
of th<^ early days. E doubt if man y of them would have 
g)ne on -with the task but for the love of sport and adventure 
which probably led to their original selection of a jungle life; 
and there is not one of them whose health did not, after a 
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few years, give way under tlie combined assaults of malaria 
and a fieiy sun. 

Vast tracts of tie most sterile portion of fciis region are 
absolutelj witkout water dinring some months of the hot 
season ; and in many others there is no more thaii perliaps a 
single small pool, in some shaded hollow of the rochs, for many 
miles on end. The only anima,! which cam inhahit such wastes 
as these is the nilgai, wHcli can and does pass many days 
without drinking; and scattered herds of them are aceord- 
ingly found even in the driest parts. The bison wanders over 
the whole of the forest and hiQy portion of the tra,ct, wherever 
the absence of man and cattle, and abundance of bamboo 
cover and water, afford him the needful conditions. The deer 


tril)e comprises the Sdmbar (Sma aristotelis) and the Axis or 
Sfwtted Deer (Aa;is maaulatus) in large numbers, a.-nd ^ more 
rare, the harking Deer {Cervulus aureus), besides the little 
four-horned antelope already mentioned. The Hog Deer 
(Axis ^orainm) does not, I beheve, occur so far to the 
south-west as the trap conntry. Dhe spotted deer is never 
ftjund except in the neighbourhood of the larger rivers. 
Abundanee of water and green shade appear to he first con- 
ditions of Its existence. 1 fewbarting deer are found scat- 
tered aU over the tract, though never very far from water. 

Samhar are rarely found in the very <hy interior, but sJme 
times travel torest during the day to a. long distance from the 
w^ater hole or stream where they drink at night On the level 
table land they are not very nnmerous, preferring the slopes 
and surnnufe of the hills. Bnt no animal changes its location 
m much, according to the season of the year, abund.iiuv of 
ood etc., as the sambar. Wherever the bison is found, the 
^bar^is ce^,a to be as weU; hut his range is notsocon- 
iie as t e bison’s, being much more tolerant of the propin - 
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quity of man and of grazing herds of domestic cattle, 
the crops of the table land and lover plains arre green tb 
herds of samhar come out to feed on them at night, rerDainniJ 
during the day near tie edge o£ the jungle, xinless disturb^ 
and driven into the depths of the forest by man. Tkeyafej 
feed, however, on a great variety of jungle products 
move aboutinapparently the most caprieiorLsmamier in. seaid 
of them. The short greea grass tint clothes the hanig « 
pools and springs, and the tender shoots of young trees aid 
bushes, may he said to be at all times the foundation of theii 
fare, and during the rainy season almost their only resotro 
Later on, in late autumn, the young wheat and grain crops oi 
neighbouring clearances are made to pay heavy toll ; and viti 
the commefieeinent of the hot season comes a great variety d 
wild fruits, all greatly relished by the deer. At oneiiM 
(March and April) it is the luscious flower of the Mhowatiee 
(p. 75), which they share with the Grdnd and the hear aii5 
most other animals and birds. . 'The Tendi, the Chixonjl, tk 
Aola, the Bher, and many other trees, also fruit plentifully is 
spring ; and a little later the pods of numerous species d 
acaek, chiefly Babul*', R.eunjd'j', Kheir J, and of the tamaiinli 
which have overgrown many deserted village sites, and tk 
fruit of several species of vild fig §, amply support the sdmbai 
through the hot season. Wherever any of these are plentiful 
there the marks of nightly visits by sfiimhar will be found in 
the morning, hnt by the earliest break of day the aninals 
will have disappeared; and, having drunk well at some 
iieighhouiing water, wil probably he well on their way to 
their resting-place fox the day. For the next hour or two 
they are often to be found at a few miles’ distance, appaientlj 
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!.dterin<r about, but aU tie time slowly rmiking tteir way in a 

certain clirectiou, higher up the His and towards 

•md keerin<^ a heedful mtch on possible pursuers. As they 

;ttxafo av -to *0 :Tt 

Linita., butthf generaay tale a long and keen enr^y of 
all their surroiiialiiigs before lying doTOforthe day. At all 
te but tie rutting season (October and HoTemher) the 
lieary old sfcigs remain mostly solitary, a_few young anmab 
only roniiiiningwith the herd, which consists of ten to fifteen, 
iudhfidaals. Tie old stags usually travel deeper into the forest 
and higher up thehills before lying down than the herd, which 
is often found within a mile or so of their feeding ground. 
Ill all cases a patch of longish grass is selected, and a regular 
form like that of a hare is made by each individual. Each 
form is usually in the shade of a small tree, the side or top of 
the hill. There grass is long but trees not very numerous or 
ihick, lieiug preferred to veiy dense thickets ; and it is curious 
ritk That skill the spot is selected, so that the deepest shade 
shall fall on the form at about three o’clock in the afternoon, 
u-hich is the hottest portion of the day. Hundreds of foiins 
will sometimes be found in one locality, every one of them at 
precisely the same point of the compass from its sheltering 
free. Tie large stags do not seem to care so much about 
shade, and. generally lie on the side of some little depression 
on a hill top, sheltered only by long grass. Their foms can 
be readily distingaished from those of the others by their 
greatly superior size. These forms are generally noade vhen 
the grass is green, and are occupied at intervals all the rest of 
the year. More than one herd and a few solitary stags will 
not usually be found in. the same tract of country ; but in the 
rutting season they collect together in much larger numbers 
on the tops of the high plateaux ; and the hoarse roar of the 
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stags may then be tieaxd ectioing far and ¥ide in tbe sileg 
night 'When lying doim for the da.y, sambar, and ps- 
ticularly the solitary stags, -K^ill £req_-uently allow one tj 
approach and pass them (^xiite close vithoat getting np, tni®. 
ing to conceahnent in the grass ; and it is really aki 
impossible in many places for the sportsman on foot to se* 
them xmless he actually stnmhles on tbeir forms. The haii 
yellow grass, while unbnrnt, leaves next to no trail of 4 
passage of a single deer, and thus the search for sambar ta 
foot after the honr when they lie down is seldom verysut. 
cessful. 

If mformation ean be got from the people who frequent tfe 
jungles for wood entfcing, etc,, of whereabouts the samhai ai? 
feeding and resting at that pa.rticnlar season, capital sport cai 
be got with them in the day time with the aid. of a ridinj 
elephant. This enables yon to see ower the grass, dnd geie- 
rally starts any sdmbar that may be lyiag down within about 
a hundred yards. The elephant mnst be thoroughly trabeJ 
to stop dead short on deer getting np, and should not he 
furnished with a howdah, the shnple pad. ox chd'rjdmoi, heii^ 
preferable for this sort of shooting ; aad the smaller and more 
aetiye the elephant is the better. Y'ou. should start about 
eleven o’cloch and hunt till sundown, proceeding as shentlj 
as possible through, the longest patches of grass, with rifle on 
full cock, for you do not generally get much time to make 
ready once the deer get up. The presence of recently used 
forms (which wiU be known by the droppings) will indicate 
the probable proximity of deer ; and it is better to besd 
thoroughly a limited, area than, hastily a large extent of 
country. "Where the hills rise by steps, as is often the ■ case 
in the trap country, the outer edge of each step is the most 
likely place, and. the sambar will almost airways run up hill 
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4 .tanaiii- shot may sometimes be had dmmg afe^ seconds 
after tlie ^mbar first rise, Wt more geaerally they 
full speed at once, and then comes into play the most diificult 
of all the arts of the rifleman-snap_ shootmg at xummg 
came off an elephant. The elephant m never ^ 1 

for more than a moment, and its short smug mast be allowed 
for as veil as the pace of the deer. The sdmbar is, of eonrse, 
from its great size and distinct colonr, mnch more easy to 
hit than the spotted deer, or barhing, or hog, deer ; but sti 
it is amazing vhab a preponderance o£ dear misses the best 
shots will made at even rnnnmg sambar off the elephant, 
until long and constant practice has given the peculiar knack 
vhieh is so difficult to attain. It is, however, by fax the 
most deadly as well as one of the most enjoyable ways of 
hunting the s&ibar. The best stags will, however, seldom 
be obtained by this method, lying as they do on the tops of 
remote liilTs, where one might search for aud not find them 


for a week. 

Drhing a large extent of country with a long line of 
lieaters is the commonest method of hunting samhar. It is 
frequeatly successfal, and often secures a good stag ; hut for 
my own part I havm very rarely resorted to it. It is difficult 
often to get a sufficient number of heaters without oppression, 
and accidents often occur to them from the enclosure of 
dangerous wild beasts. The whole country is disturbed ; the 
shooting of a creature driven up to you, without the exercise 
cither of skill or any other manly q^uality on your own part, 
is not sport ; and lastly, to prove successful, a large number 
of sportsmen are required to guard the numerous passes ; and 
it never has been my fortune (not that I have much regretted 
it) to be out with a large hunting party in India. A few 
times however E have helped to drive a jungle, generally 
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for some otlier game than s^m bar, and thiese have sometiag 
proved memorable oecasioiis. 

la 1861, in the Jubhalplr district, I -was beating a vooifea: 
bill side for sambar as the shades of evemng were draTvig 
on, and the beaters had nearly reaebed the end of tbe dire 
vrben I suddenly saw thena swarming up trees, and tbe sh® 
reached me of “Two tigers are afoot !”• I was then trying 
for tbe first time a rifle made on J acob’s principle for esph 
sive shells, and congratulated myself on ba-viug so good e 
opportunity for testing it. l.nxioasly I waited behind m 
little green bush, the beaters creating a din enough to 
deafen a dozen tigers, till at Last I saw a striped form glfe 
across an open spot in front, and advancing iu my direcflon 
With finger on tbe trigger I was awaiting his appearaiee 
at tbe next breah in the bw jungle, when suddenly I head 
the bushes crashing on my left, and a large tiger bounded 
into tbe jungle pathway on which I was standing, aid 
cantered towards my position. Wheeling ronnd, I delivered 
the right barrel of the Jacob in. his left shoulder, on receiviig 
which be rolled over like a, rabbit At the moment I fired 
my eye caught a glimpse of the other tiger close by, infe 
direction I had fi.rst seen him; so, seeing the first disposed of 
I again fronted, and, with a steady aim, gave Ho. 2 the left 
barrel through the nech. As hct would have it, the spine m 
broken, and he dropped on the spot AH this occupied hut a 
few seconds, being as quick a right and left as ever I fiued 
On tTiming my attention again to the first tiger, I was juS; 
in time to see him reach the thick; jungle some twenty paw 
ofifj and, before I could seize another gu n, he had disappeared 
I had time to perceiwe, howcTer, that his right hind leg vse 
broken in the body ; the shell must, therefore, as he was hit 
in the left shoulder, have traversed his body from stem ti 
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stern ; and. yet liere were aone of the immediate paralysing 
elfeets ascribed to these sheik at close quarters. On. walking 
up to the second “ tiger," what was my disgust to find that it 
was not a tiger after all, hut only a huge striped hysena I liad 
slwt, hating mistaken; his disproportionately large head in the 
imperfect light for that of the jungle king ! The shell had 
passed completely through his neck, hut, if it exploded at 
all, must have done so after passing out. The other was a 
veritable tiger, however. "We followed him a little way by 
Iri.s footprints and blood, hut it was getting very dark, and 
pinidence compelled us to leave him till the moruing. "We 
Med, however, to find him then, though we hunted about 
the whole day ^ and it was not till some days after that a 
cow-herd found his rotting remains beside a pool of water, 
Biany miles airaj. 


On another occasion I secured the largest sambar horns I 
have ever seen, in a drive. It was in the Bori teak forest, 
a i(5vely little valley nestling under the northern scarp of the 
hlihadeo hills, aud surrounded on three sides hy its mural 
precipices. Being very inaccessible from the plains, more teak 
trees hare here escaped the destroying timber contractor than 
dmost anywhere else; anclE., D., and myself were engaged 
in demarcating its boundaries as a reserved forest Having*- 
toiled for some days putting up cairns of stones along the 
open .southern border, where it is not enclosed by precipices 
.ompleM b.si.es., .e cl«ided to trind up 
- dnve ut thefo« itolf ft, ufeta,, te ciume of u few 
-w OK toots we had Keu diriig ou, work Ho tmsa 

Z„:l7r' dri™, wiC 

only possible way of getting game. "We had hod 
.yutbarof Gouckuud AZ at W 

-rk -dthepKBpectofatadauoe of „ea. readdyMuJ 
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them to heat for m A Iod^ slope o£ broken ground hetween 
the foot of the scarp and the bottonx of the glen -was to be 
beaten crossways ; D. took the post just belo^ the scarp, 
E. remainecl near the bottom, and I had the middle place 
I screened myself hehind the ttick doable trunk of a teak 
tree, forking from the ground. The heat was a short one, 
and I bad not waited long before a tremendous crashing on 
the hill side abowe me, fodored hy a shot from b., an- 
nounced the approach of some heary a-nimal. I thonght it 
was a bull bison at least, and was surprised -when a sambar 
stag burnt tlxrough the -underwood just in front of me, and, 
with horns laid along his flanks, clattered down the steep 
hill side. He was going fifll speed, and was nanch screened 
hy the long grass and dry bamhoos, which he scattered on 
every side in his passage, so that I had not much confidence 
in the broadside shot wherewith I greeted him proving suc- 
cessful. Something told me I had hit him, however, — a 
sportsman who has shot mneh is seldom noistaken in his 
inward heart as to the trath of his aim, — and though he 
crashed away apparently untouched I ran eagerly to the 
place where he had passed to look for hlood. before I arrived 
I heard the ling of a rifle in R.’s direction, and then a long 
holloa which told me that the stag was down. Though 
gi-eatly disappointed at losing the magnificent head which I 
saw he carried, I went on to the trail, and there I found great 
gouts of the red and frothy blood that tells of a shot through 
the lungs. Some of the G-onds now came up, and I left them 
to run the trad dovra hill, while I hastened down to where 
the stag had fallen. He lay on his side, dose to E.’s post, 
which he had been passing fall speed when he fired and 
toppled him over. The shot hole was, howewer, in his haunch 
and that wound I knew would never stop a sta-g like this. So 
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we turned liim oyer and found 1x17 bullet hole on the other 
side, jast a little too high for the heart. It was a true enough 
shot after all, and I was weryglad when I measured hj .spaii.s 
his splendid horns, though sorry for the disappointment of a 
brother sportsman. 

Though not a rery large stag he was very old and ratlnn- 
mangy, and had a perfect head with the nsnal three poitits 
on each horn, and measaring from base to tip forty-one inches, 
round the ha.se ten. inches, and eight and a half at the thinnest 


part of the heam. I have never seen a larger head altogether 
than this in Central India. It is figured at the end of tin; 
present chapter. The horns of sanabar vary greatly in deve- 
lopment, some being very massive hut short, and others very 
long but slender. Ileally good heads every way like this one 
are the rare exception, aad would not be seen once out of 
perhaps fifty animals shot. About thirty to thirty-five inclu'H 
is the average length of the horns even of mature sbio-s 
Oeeasionallymore than three tines are seen on one or l„Ph 
antlers; but this is an abnormal development, and suol, 
beads mil generally he found of stnnted growth and (lev,»i<l 
of sy^etry. Sometimes the inner and somotinms the oiiinr 
tiae of the temmal fork will be found the loimer. 

I hare taien mneh pains to assure myself of a fad; of 

t. tkTA, . spotted to (lotk 

ta tleAto group of Eusto a, AAmu,h,d 

ZXnyiZaMtZ 
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7 mro that bnt oae spooiosel' this <1,. or 
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all his life in the pursuit of these aniaals, will allow sach to 
he the ease ; and a 11 sportsmen out at thatseasoa mnst have 
seen stags with fall-;gi’D-vm. toms during the hot weather and 
rains, when they are suppose d to have shed tiem. Hornless 
stags are seen at that season^ hut the great majority have per- 
fect heads. I have also knorn certain stags for successive 
years always about the same locality, and which I have repeat- 
edly stalked at intei-vals during this time along with native 
who constantly saw them, so that I conld not be mistaken as 
to the indivicinal ; ani all the time they never once dropped 
their horns. 

One of these was a verypeenliar animal, almost jet hlack 
in colour, and with large horns so white as to look ahnost like 
a east pair bleached hy the weather. He frequented, during 
several years I knew him, au open part of the Mona valley, a 
good deal resorted to hy wood and grass cutters. He never 
could be found like other stags in. the morning ; but seemed 
to lie down before daylight in some strategical position whence 
he always managed to effect aa escape without being seen till 
far out of shot. I had. never even hreid at hiui though I had 
seen him often, when w'ery early one morniag I was walking 
over the grassy plain where he was often seen, and some cart- 
men who were loading hay told me they had seen a stag lie 
down on the side of a hillock not far off. I made a, long 
circuit to get to the other side of it, and then slowly, inch hy 
inch and with beating heart, drew myself over the brow. 
Notldng was to be seen from there, and, with finger on the 
trigger of my little single “Eenr)^,” 1 crawled down the 
slope. Just then a stick eraeked on my left, and looking 


is mffw rw>giiiaed as inliabiting all Iniia, inoliidbag tee Oe^ow of the Hima- 
!}i £|^5 aad that I beli6V&, ai'ter inspecting oolloctions of itoriiS} it 
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raiind I saw the stag ruaning in a eroucbing tiger-like fashion 
aloii" tlie bottom of a water-course I had not noticed, hnt 
vhic'h doubtless had been duly considered in the selection of 
his position. I had only time for a snap shot, whieh caught 
the top of his shoulder and heayilj lamed him. He could go 
just a little faster than myself after this, and had frequently 
to .stop. But he always got the start of me when I came up, 
aiul thus carried me some four or £ve miles towards the base 
of the hills, before a lucky shot at a very long range caught 
him in the centre of the neck and finished the business. 

It is curious ’how often incidents like that one with the 
Bori sambar occur. A beast shot in the lungs will run on, 
particularly down hOl, for several hundred yards before he 
drops, though then he will generally fall stone dead ; and the 
collapse frequently occurs just when he receives another 
wound, though it may be a very slight one, or when anything 
occurs to interrupt his impetus- I remember when shooting 
in the Eohilkhund Terai, a hog deer ran the gauntlet of a 
wliole line of elephants. I had fired at him first on the right 
with a httle rifle carrjing a very peculiar bullet, but we all 
thought we had to register a miss when he fell to the Joe 
Manton of old Col. S. on the extreme left of the line; 
and it was not till we were examining the goodly heap of 
slain brought in by the pad elephants on our return to camp 
that I thought of looking for my shot, and found that the 
death womiii was from my rifle after all, as we cut out the 
little bullet from the top of its shoulder, while the ColoneFs 
round ball had only just grazed its quarter. On another 
occasion I had fired at a large tiger sneaking through .some 
tbin jungle in the Bettil district. The brute dashed ahead out 
of sight with loud roars, hut presently came wheeling round 
in a circle, galloped along the bottom of a small ravine, 
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and came up the hank of it Tight opposite nej as I though 
with the determination of making a home charge. As his 
head appeared over the top I fired a,t it, at the distance of 
onlr some dozen paces, and he tumbled back again to the 
bottom, where he lay dead. My astonishment vas not 
small to find that I had missed hinn clean the last time, and 
that he had died just ia tlieiiiek of time from the first shot 
through the should-ers. 

By far the finest spoxt afforded by the sambax is when he 
is regularly stalked in his native -wilderness, without either 
elephant or beaters. I will mob waste a word on so file a 
practice as that of shooting him at night, when he comes to 
the crops or drinking places. Noae but a native shikari, or 
an European with ec[-uaUy poaching prochvities, woidd ever 
think of such a thing. To succeed in stalking, the camp 
must be pitched as near as possible to -where they have 
been ascertained to resort at night to feed and drink, i 
party of the aborigines of the place mast be entertained to 
act as scouts, people who thoroaghly know the country and 
the haunts and habits of the deer, and. who are not afraid to 
traverse any part of the jungles in the dark. These must be 
sent out in couples long before daylight to erown the most 
commanding hill tops in the neighbourhood, with instructions 
to mark any s&nhar they may see on the way from their 
feeding grounds to the midday resting place. Vhen deer are 
observed one should remain to -watch them, wkile tie other 
hastens with the news to some well-marked central pint, 
whither the sportsman himself must leisurely proceed, starting 
half an hour or so before daybreak, accompanied by one or two 
of the wild men. It is very likely he may fall in -with deer 
himself by the way, and get a stalk ; hut if not some of tie 
jacoate are ahnost certaiu to iring information in time to get at 
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the fleer Ijefore they liave lain dorp-ii. This metkod of sconting 
also sacceeds fvell mtl bisoa in the thin jungles -where t]ie 7 
are sometinxes found ; and I do not know any place where the 
sport of stalking the bison, andsamhar in this fashion can he 
followed with better chance of s-uecess than in the jangles on 
either side of the upper Tdpti valley. Indeed, the very best 
of this sport can he had within an easy morning’s ride of the 
large city of Bnrhanphr, in the Mnanr district, sitaated on the 
Tilptl a few miles helow the point where the narrow rugged 
mUey opens o-ut into a wide basin of fertile and highly culti- 
vated Hack soil. Here the Tapti is joined hy the Jdond, a 
heautifui stream -which flows clear and sparkling out of a 
branch of the Sdtpiird range called the Hntti hiUs. It is one 
of the most singular parts of the great basaltic formation, and 
forms the extreme westerly tennination of the highland region 
I am. describing. Last year I traversed the whole of this 
range from, end to end, on boundary settlement hnsiness, 
in company with a friend — Captain T., of the Survey ; and 
though, being on duty, our first object was of course the 
public service, we found leisure for a little of o-ur favourite 
sport at difierent times. 

In the end of February we rode out from Bnrh4upur to 
our camp, which was pitched at the last village in the open 
plain, hfest morning asmah tent was sent up to a hfctle fort 
called G-harri, that crowns the northern face of the Hatti range, 
and we ourselves took different lines through the hills on 
foot to the same place. The inhabitants of these hills are all 
Bheels, a good deal spoilt by “ civilization,” being mostly lazy 
and thriftless, and confirmed opium eaters. They are the 
teendants of anccestors wbo were nominally converted to 
Mahonedanism, in the days when a strong Moslem power was 
established at Burhfrnpur, bnt now retain scarcely anything of 
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their faith besides the name of tie Pxophei:, a^ncl the practice of 
its most elemeatary rites. In Mahomedaa times the cliefe 
of these Bheels Tv^ere sabsidked and constituted jraiieus of 
the hill passes in this xaage^ o-ver irhich ran the mak Mgh 
■ways behreen the valley of the Tiptf and IBerar ; and theystdl 
continue to receive from our Grovernment this subsidy, vkiel 
is nothing but a eompensation for the bkclmail levied by 
their turbulent ancestors from the adj oini plains. Afewun- 

convorted Bheels still remain in tliis conut ry, who are chiefly 
the hereditary village watchmen of the Hindu villages border- 
ing on the hills. They’’ a.re usually a good deal Hindfhzed in 
manners, but retain much of the leeu natural qualities that 
render the wilder naenabers of tie ra.ce such excellent hunters, 
Eheels of the •svildesb character are also foimd in tlie moun- 
tainous region west of A.^irgarli, dependmg for subsistence 
much on their hows arad arro'w^, and stiH ready for any under- 
taking of lawlessness ami peril. It is scarcely, ho-rever, -withk 
the province of this ■svork to devote spa.ce to this trilre, 
which is but scantily represented in the highland region of 
which it treats. 

The raid to Ghana lay up a, fine level, tHough. nairov, 
valley in the Hatti hills, contaking tbe sites of several old 
villages marked by ancient trees and MEahomedan tomhs. As 
we overlooked, from the height of G-harri, its long level reach, 
and the narrow gorge formed by a transverse chain of httle 
hills at its mouth, "with the level hlack-soil plain of the Tdpti 
valley stretching away kto the distant haze beyond, the 
thought suggested itself at tbe same time to both of us, 
how remarkahly' suited the spot was for au irrigation 
reservoir. Without — the laud thirsting for "water, being 
underlaid by a sandy subsoil so deep that no well cau 
tap the stratum of moisture below it, and crowded ■with a 
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flense population, "wlio pay for tieir dry and nnfeit-ile acres tke 
rent tliat in. many places is girenfor iirigated sngar-carie land. 

— a natural reserToii', fed by the drainage of forty square 
miles, and only ■\ranting an embankment of a feu?" hundred yards 
to holdback sufficient ivater to convert the whole of the plain 
without into an evergreen garden. Such sites a,s these, though 
not almvs so favoured by a combination of circumstances as 
this one, are met with at interyals along almost the 'whole of 
the frontier line between the highlands and the open plain. 
But alas ! the means at the conamand of so poor a country as 
India are unequal to the task of realising her own future ; 
and the wealth of life-giviug water that annually escapes 
through, these unguarded outlets must still, for many a genera- 
tion, it may he feared, he allowed to waste itself in destructive 
inundations and -fniitless floods. We are only just beginning 
to reahse that at the bottom of all India’s •wretched poverty 
and hackwarclness lies the exceeding unfertility of her 
land in the absence of artificial irrigation. A return of 
wheat no more than four or fivefold the seed, and hut forty 
pounds of clean cotton to the acre, from the deep black 
soils of the Narhad^ valley, — ^such is the boasted fertility 
of one of the finest tracts of sod in all India 1 What might 
he the changes in the physical conditions and economy of 
India were the annual rainfall saved which now escapes to. 
the sea it is impossible to foresee. An almost incredible 
increase in the productiveness of the low canntry, and the 
final hanishment of the famine demon that now claims its an- 
nual thousands and. quinquennial millions throughout the land, 
would probably be combined with a great amelioration of the 
climate, and improvement of the forests of the higher regions.* 

* I 'woiild not here 'be imSerstooi to afElxm tbe opinioa that stick a couatry as 
the btilk of the Central Piptirces are as yet lipe for large irrigation works. A 

o 2 
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Gharri is situated oa the edgeof a table-laud of coasiieraU' 
extent, hut of very irregular outliue ; on the north binding 
round the heads of long ravines which drain iovn into the val- 
ley l)ulow,andtoivard3the sontlicoaaiags-ucldeuty to asteep drop 
into the plains of Bexar. 'Tliem.ore open parts of thistaUe-land 
have at some remote period Been cultivated, tlie trap boulders 
having been deared off and piled into rough -walls enclosing 
large square fields. The land is in. many places very deep 
and rich, and, the elevation being about two thonsaad feet, it 
would no doubt grow tea aad coflEee well. Now it is utterly 
waste, the lazy Bheels being sittisj&ed with their subsidy from 
Governmeut, while want of xoads, and probably a had climate, 
deter the cultivators of the neigbboiiriug plains. There is 
plenty of water on the top, and one day it will doubtless be 
the seat of a considerable se-ttlement- 

At Gharri T. -went out in. the evening, and found two 
sdmbar stags feediug on "the pods of some acacias ou the site 
of a deserted village. Being a capital stalker and a good 
shot, he got close in upon them, and bagged both with a right 
and left shot. Next day we crossed tie plateau to a place 
called Bingar^ near which T. had a survey station to put 
up. The road for some dListanee lay over a tolerably level 
plain of black soil, covered by thin scrub of teak poles and 
thorny bashes ; but p»resently, leaving tbe plateau, passed oa 
to a very narrow ridge which forms tbe bachbone of these 
singular hiUs throughout their length. lu some places am 
exceedingly steep slope of a tiousand feet or so led dowm 
from this saddle-baeh to the plaius on either side, leaving 

maA denser population, and oaom faran stock, will be requixed T^efore sucii oa 
tlie ease. Tke old district o£ NTimiir lio'wever — aa.d. particnlarljr tlie basin of 
Tdpii Talley siirrounding' the Large city of Bnrlidiipur 'whdcli is bore 
referred to —is am exceptional txaefc, fully prepared fox tbe general intrcdaction 
of irrigatio-n, and imdy to pay for it. 
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scarcely xoem for the path we were treading. It was a terrible 
Itusiiiess getting the l'ngg<Mge camels along these narro’w places, 
studied as they were \vith trees, and encumbered with boulders 
of tiaj) ; and though, we had a mizuber of Bheels Tvith axes to 
clear a passage for them they did not get in till nightfall. 
The views at the turns where the plains on both sides could 
le seen vere remariable, though scarcely to be called pic- 
taresqne. At our feet steep hill-sides of crumhhng hasalt, 
covered vith long yellow grass beaten almost flat hy the 
■R-estem blasts that sweep the hills at tins season, and studded 
over with large hkch boulders and the nahed yellow stems of 
the SHei tree. Above, short scarps of dark grey trap leading 
uj> to the flat tops of the range ; and below, so near looking 
that you would expect a stone throwm over to light on it, and 
j-ft so far beneath that towns and groves and corn fields 
were all melted in one indistinguishable blue haze, the long 
level cotton-yielding plains of Berdr. 

At Bingara the Itahomedan hlawabs of Berar had, some 
hundreds of y ea.rs ago, coustructed a pleasure house after their 
earnest fashion, which, despite the effects of a destructive 
climate, and the searching roots of the peepul and banyan 
figs, remains to this day, though probably never repaired, an 
example of the sohdity of their style of construction. The 
massive domes, thick walls, and narrow openings combine in 
these bihldings to form the coolest structnres to be found 
in India The building at Bingara is erected on the hanks of 
a small artificial lake, the waters of which, however, now 
escape a good deal through the rotten embankment, leaving 
behind a slime which by no means adds to the attractions of 
the place. The building itself was the ha.hitation of bats and 
ovls ; aad so we pitched our httle tent a short way back from 
the lake under the shade, of some immense banyan trees, 
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Just as we airived some dog-s belonging to tlie Bkeels, whicli 
liad beeu ranging in tke jungle, passed across the dry bed of 
the lake in Ml cry after a doe s&nbax they had roused. Of 
course we flew to our rifles, hat; were just in time to miss ber 
liandsomely as slie dashed into tke ttick jungle, foUo-Rred for a 
little way by tke dog.s, who soon eanxe limping back however. 

If ext morning we took different directions to explore and 
kunt, eaek Avitk a few Bheel attendants. lEy way lay along 
the backbone of tke range beyoiid Biugara. After wadking 
some miles, examining carefully witk glass and eye the 
declivities on either side, my Bkeel kencimaji, su sharp lad 
called Chanel, or “ tke Moon,” fixed a, longer look tkan usual 
on the slope of a distant hill-Me, and after a while motioned 
me up to him, and directed my Mnocular to tke centre of a 
scrubby patch of teak forest. Presently I caught tke glint of 
tke sun on something moving, aad made out a noble simbar 
stag standing under tke trees motionless, except that ke slowly 
turned kis antlered head from side to side, sweeping witk keen 
vision tke whole semicircle witkin his ken. He was not more 
than a mile off in a direct kne; but to get to tke spot it 
would be necessary to go several miles round tke head of a 
long luvine. As ke was aknost certaiu to lie down where he 
was we carefully marked tke spot, and slipping hack over 
the edge of tke saddle started off at a brisk walk to circum- 
vent him. Tke sun was wed up now, and it is very kot in 
March even at tkatearly kovir ;so that bythe time we had got 
round into tke ravine below our temperature was considerably 
higher than when we started. Now eommeueed an excru- 
ciafcmg advance on tiptoe, witk bended backs, over a stextum 
of fallen teak leaves of tke “ tia box ” description, to step on 
a single one of which, would be fatal to tke stalk. As tke only 
alternative foot ground was on rounded trap boulders, given 
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to rolling awaf from, teneath. the -unwary foot, the heat deve- 
loped hy the exertion was greatly ont of proportion to the 
progress nncle. At last, however, we sighted the red-topped 
tree under wkich ve had marted our stag ; and then. “ the 
Mooa,” stripping himself of next to his last hagment of rai- 
meiit, svamied up a teak pole to look out ahead. Nothing 
was seen ho-wever, and so we stole on again, friend Ohand 
swarming up trees at interwals, and I balancing myself in fear 
aud treml)ling on the rounded houlders. "We were not to 
succeed hoAvever ; for the Bheel in coming off a tree acei- 
dentallj stepped on a leaf, and the game was up. Though I 
dashed ahead at once, kno-wing that we could steal in no 
fiiTtlier, it was too late ; and all I saw was a dark form run- 
ning low, but at a great pace, through the teak seruh, too far 
off fox a shot I believe that this was about the only sdmbar 
then ou the hills ; for though the forms where they had been 
lying were numerous, and "both T. and I hunted the hveloag 
day for them, not another hoof or horn did we see. The 
Bheels said they had all gone to “ Dhowtea” — a place which 
we afterwards found was so difficult of access that very few of 
them had e-ver been there ; and so they used it, muck as we 
do “ Jericho” to express an indefinite region -where ( -N'cry thing 
that can’t be found elsewhere must certainly have gone. 

Gratly to the surprise of the Bheels, we did shortly after 
this go to Dho-wtea ; and if its name "was great before it 
eertainly became much more so after we had been there. 
Neither of us ever saw anything so extraordinary in our lives ; 
and to the Bheels there -was nothing short of magical de-vihy 
in what we fonnd, or rather did not find. Dhowtea was a 
hollow on the top of the range surrounded by flat plateaux of 
small elevation, -with a fine stream of water in the centre, and 
long grass all about. After a long struggle through thick j -uugle 
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and over desperate rocky" ground Tve reackecl it long after sun- 
down, aad encamped mcomfortald}^ in the open plain for the 
niglit. The place -was perfectly puddled np mtk tke feet of 
samlaar, tlie fc-ol marks xun ging from day to weeks old ; and ia 
the grass around were literally thousaxids of sdinbax forms, while 
every second or third tree was peeled of its hark by the rub- 
hing of the stags’ horns against them. Nert morning we 
started off, with an extra supply of ammnnition, in different 
directions, our only fear beiug that we had not people enough 
to carr}' in ad the enormous stags we expected to bag. For 
my part, I wandered round aud round the plateaux, and over 
their top.s, and through the hollow ground, and everywhere 
within six miles on my side of the hill ; and though the 
sambar signs -were evexjTvherc plentiful and receat, aud there 
were dropphngs of bison, also of some weehs old, not a drm 
hide of stag or hind did my eyes behold that morning. It 
was truly amazing, and laluLost feared to retuxn to camp 
lest all the beasts should have gone across to T.’s side, and I 
should find him smoking the pipe of sa-tisfaction asmid a, heca- 
tomb of slain. He had returned hefore myself, however; and 
mutual delight was uo doubt displayed in our countenances 
when we found that each was in precisely" the same plight as 
the other, — ^not having seen, hoof or horn betweeu us ! Half 
believing with the Bheela that the place was enchanted, we 
stayed and tried agaia next day, Hut the result was precisely 
the same. Theu we vowed thatDhowtea of the Bheels should 
be written down with the blackest of spots in. our mental map. 
We were utterly rained, of couree, with the Bheels. Having 
seen these multitudes of ghostly sambax tracks, we never 
again found any place va-cant of game bub to be told with a 
grill, “ Oh, they are gone to Btowiea, of course ! ” 

We were ntierly beaten, and, the unburnt jungle having 
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alsr* proretl too thick for oiir boiindaiy operations, Tve 
«k‘ttTiained to retreat to tlie plains. But vre were nr w illing 
to rctura by the awful road we had come ; and, a possible 
waj* down tlie northern face of the hUl being reported, 
we left Dhowtea behind ns the next inorniug, march- 
ing along the top of the range for eight or ten miles 
to a place called Jdniti, the residence of another of these 
}K.ttj BheeL chieftains, and marked bp a conspicuous banyan 
tree which is risible from every part of the surrounding 
count!}'. Thence we descended the next day to the Tapti 
valley, intending to return to the hills when the jungle should 
le clearer. The truth was we had happened to visit Dhowtea 
just when nearly all the sdnnhar had gone down the biHsi to 
feed on some jungle fruits that had ripened in the valleys ; 
and the few that remained were not to be found amono- the 
bug unhurnt grass. I believe that the immense anmher of 
marks we saiv were caused hy the collection of large numbers 
of deer there during the rutting season (late autumn). I 
intended to investigate this had I remained in that part of 
the country; but neither of us ever got back there again, 
r. is, I believe, now surveying in the Himalayas, and I am in 
old Scotland, — content with much smaller game than sdmhar. 
“ Such is life,’’ as the poet says ! 

The path we went down hy wound along the top of a long 
spur of naked basalt. Ou either side were deep and almost 
coal-black rifts in the rock, the summits clothed scantily vith 
thin yellow grass, aud here and there a Sdlei tree stunted and 
twisted like a corkscrew. At one point the rock assumed the 
form of a sheer chff, many hundred feet in height, of the 
columnar structure seen occasionEilly in this volcanic forma- 
tion, where the rock seems composed of avast conglomeration 
of jifiilagunal pillars standing together and broken off at 
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different lengths. This singalarly favoura'ble situation for 
nest hiiikling had keen occupied by an immense colony of 
vultures, the whole face of the rock for miles bebg wliiteued 
by their droppings, while nambers of the birds were perched 
on the cliff or sailing over the ravine. A-inoiig them vere a 
good many of the common hrown. carrion vulture ; * hut the 
majority were the foul white scavengers | to be seen on every 
dunghill in the milages of the plains. I had often wondered 
where these birds bred, for although, there are myriads in all 
inhabited tracts of Ceutral India only a few nests are to he 
seen here and there in the- tops of trees. Here was the puzde 
solved, in the grim and retired sohtude of the YaUey of the 
V ultures. But a. single hill, — u few nainxites’ flight, — separated 
them here from the thickly peopled plain where they find their 
repulsive food ; and yet that xawiae is probably as seldom 
looked on by the eye of mun. as if it were a guano island in 
the Pacific Oeeau. 

A few weeks after our unsuccessful trip to the Katti hills, I 
heard from T. that the grass was mostly burnt, and shmbar were 
plentiful on the northern slope of the hdls. He hnd nlso come 
across a preserve of hison, out of which he had hagged a huU. 
Ei«-ly in April, therefore, I roie out to his camp at Chondi— 
one of the deserted village sites in the valley below Gharri A 
lovelier spot for a hunting camp in the hot weather eonld not be 
found. Close by a clear and beautiful pool of water stood an 
enorarous banyan tree, so old that many of the suckers thrown 
out by the branches of the parent tree had themselves become 
mighty stems, with branches whieh again had given birth to 
tranks of considerable girth, while the stem of the original 
tree had utterly decayed away. Beneath its copious shade 
were sheltered from the sun several tents, and numerous 

* Otfpi JBengalmm. t Perenofterus. 
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?er\’ants, lascais, and Blieels, besides onr dorses, dogs, etc. 
Tk grass on tke lover liiJls had mostly been burnt since -we 
were last here, and the Mhow4 flowers bad been falling for 
some time. Simbar nightly visited some fine clumps of that 
tree in the bottom of tbe valley, a little higher up than, the 
camp. 

The nest morning we sent out about half a dozen pairs of 
Biieels to look out on the hill tops long before daybreak ; and 
soon after ourselves started up tbe valley to a point where vve 
intended to separate and take different beats. A. colony of 
monkeys in tke trees overbanging tke river were “ swearing” 
lustOy about Half a mile to our left, and presently we found 
the remains of a sambar that bad been kflled during tbe nigbt 
under the llbowd bees by a tiger. Tbe brute himself was 
doubtless making off up the valley ■wben seen by tbe mon- 
keys. llauysdmbar kad been feeding on tbe Mbowd, and 
fresb tracks led off in almost all directions. Just where we 
were ahont to separate a long spur ran down from the hills 
on the right to tke valley up vbieb we were proceeding ; and 
as we approached it we saw in the dim grey light a long line 
of deer file over the top, each pausing for a second on the sky 
line before passiug over to the far side. Watching them for 
a fev seconds, we saw that they were followed by a large stag 
at a good distance in the rear. In fact he bad just com- 
menced to climb tbe spur when we saw bun; and at tbe 
same time be must have seen ns pausing on the path, for bis 
leisurely walk then became a run, — ^tbe low crouching run, 
iilmostlike a tiger’s, with, antlers thrown back, often adopted 
by a stag wko wants to escape quickly and without beiug 
seen We only saw the ridge of bis back and tbe tips of bis 
horns as he stole up the other side of the spur after the binds 
It is of no use for two men to follow one lot of sambar ; so, as 
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it lay in my beat, I took afteT these deer, while T. liell oa 
up tlie valley. ^Ylien I got to the top,— a stiff elinab of five 
or .si-v hundred feet, — the eastern heavens Tvere suffused vitl 
that beautiful greenish yellow flush which imuiediately pre 
<;ede.s sunrise in an Indian sk)v It was Eght enough (it nevet' 
is very dark at any time of night at this season of the year) 
to distinguish a couple of theBheels perched on a higher peal 
of the same range ; and on seeing me top the lise one of 
them stole softly dovn to nae, and said that the herd, followed 
by the stag, had proceeded leisurely down the thickly wooded 
declivity on the opposite side. -After a consultation, it was 
determined that I should deep along the top of the ridge, 
while two of the Bheels were to f oEov the track of the herd, 
and if they saw them come up and let me know. I went 
along slowly from one commanding point to another, keeping 
a little ahead of the Bheels, who tracked the herd along the 
slope, not very far helow the top, In the conrse of one of 
these moves I started th e herd fronr some long grass near tk 
top There were fifteen or twenty of thenijTbnt no good stags, 
so far as I could see as they bustled away along the hill side 
in a confused mob, the round light-colourei patches on their 
rumps looking like so many targets as they switched their 
tails in the air. It was very tennptiug, hut I wanted the fine 
horns of the stag and let them go. I was rewa.xded soon 
after by the iippeararice of the stag, walking slowly along in 
the same line, and showing by his dignified gait that he had 
no suspicion of danger. Bet was passing about a hundred 
yards below me when I pulled on his shoulder with the little 
single “ Express” rifle, and h& fell to the shot without a sound 
The Bheels came running np at on.ee, and as I had not gone 
down to the stag piT*(?ec*de« l to exit his throat in the orthodox 
Mahomedan fashion, tho*ugh I ana eertaia he was stone dead 
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lon^'' before they arrived. He was one of the finest harts I 
ever srw, — in beantiful condition, with much of the cold- 
weather mane remaining, and of a peculiar and rare rich 
chestnut colour. Kis horns were very stout and hand- 
some, thongh ahont fonr inches shorter than those of the 
Bori stag. Tire colour of the shmhar of these open light 
jungles is generally decidedly lighter than that of those 
-which inhabit the more shady forests farther east Some- 
times a very black stag will be found, however, even here ; 
and the colour of all varies a. good deal at different times of 
the year. I did not get another shot that morning, and T. 
returned -with an empty bag, having lost the stag he followed 
in the long grass on the tops of the hills. 

The next day we again went out long before daybreak. I 
was beckoned up a very steep hill hy the BheeLs on the top ; 
and when! got there some time after the sun was up, and a 
good deal fatigued hy the climb, I found it -was only to tell 
me that they had seen two stags go up the opposite hill slope, 
between which and our hill there lay a valley as deep as that 
from which I had come up. They had never been at this 
scouting work before, or they had well deserved a thrashing 
for their pains. There was nothing for it bnt to descend to 
the valley agaia, -^vhiehwas almost severer work than coming 
up. The slipperkess of these trap hills when every particle 
of grass ou them has been burnt into fine charcoal is dreadful. 
I never found the deer that had been seen, and soon got in- 
volved in a troublesome series of cross ravines, so that by 
about nine o’clock I was pretty hot and wearied in the April 
sun. I had almost given up hunting, and had turned for 
home, when something caught my eye in the bottom of a 
slight hollow in. the bdl. It looked exactly like one of the 
bunches of twigs that grow out of old teak stumps on these 
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hills, vith one or t'wo elided, leaves attacked to tkem ; and Yet 
I fancied I had seen it naore. I looked at it intently for at 
least a minute, tiying- to make out if it was a hancli of teak 
twigs or a sdnahar’s head aad iorns- It never moved tke 
whole of this time ; and, as the Rheels wko were with me said 
it was only a sttimp, I turned to pass on. The ghnt of my 
rifle barrel must then have caaght in the snn, for a noble stag 
started up from his lair, and vitkoufc pausing for a second 
wheeled round and clattered away. My hasty shot missed 
him clean, and he then plunged into a ravine that lay at the 
hack of the hollow he had been in. I followed across, think- 
ing I might find blood, hut there was no sign, and. I turned 
for home, swearing to expend a bnllet in futxire on every teak 
stump that bore the most distant resemblanee to a. deer’s head 
Both T. and I were often mistaken in these hills in the same 
manner, and have frequently gone np vithin a few yards of 
a stump to mahe sure. The resemblance is so very close 
between the two objects that 1 cannot hut think that the 
instinct of the anhnal lends him to dispose of his head so as 
to resemble the hunch of teak. Even the motion of the large 
ears of the simbar, which they re strain only when actually in 
the presence of danger, answers . exactly to the stirring of a 
dried teak leaf in a light breeze. Inde ed no one can hunt in 
these scantily^ covered hills without wondering at the extreme 
diflfleulty of making ont such larg^e animals as sdmbar, bison, 
and hears on the open hill-side. The bison ani hear precisely 
resemble the large blade trap boulders that thickly strew 
every hill ; and thus the glaring contrast of their black hides 
with the bright yellow grass fregueatly attracts no attention 
whatever. T. again returned without a stag, but he had. shot 
a fine fat young doc for the pot 

On my way back t knocked over u. four-horned antelope, 
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vritk very perfect horns, a long distance across a ralley 
tlio ‘ ‘ Express.” These Ettle crentnres are verp common in the 
kills \ve vere limiting in, living solitary or in small groups in 
all parts of the range. Tie female is hornless, vhile the huci 
has four distinct shea-tied horns. The posterior pair are fonr 
or fi-ve incies long, and set upon Mgi pedicles covered mti 
hair. Tie anterior pair are generally mere knohs, and never 
exceed in length an iiici and three-foarths. In some speci- 
mens they are even absent altogether. The animal is fonnd 
Tin aigliont India; and appears to be generally -nrithout tbe 
anterior horns in tie Soati. Here, in Central India, some 
Inve them and some iave not. I nerer could see any other 
difference ietween them ; hut it is not altogetter certain that 
tiere are not tvo distinct speciea Tie preponderance of 
females appears to ie very great, q^uite as great as in tie ease 
of tie ordinary Indian antelope, though, from tbeir not eon- 
‘Te^Tatins: in laree ierds, it is not so much obser-ved. To kill 
a buck at all is rare, and to Ml one vdti four well developed 
ioms is nauci rarer still. They seem to ie rery retiring ittle 
creatures, never coming to the crops, and moving very ittle 
out of tie limited area Avhere they find food and water. There 
is scarcely a water-hole in all tiese regions -which is not fre- 
quented by one or more, and tiey are nearly certain to be 
foimi during tie day lying in the nearest patch of grass. 
They mate li-ttle forms like those of the sambar, and allow 
themselves almost to be trodden on before they start. They 
run for a short distance at an incredible velocity, with their 
necks low and maiing themselves as small as possible, till they 
suddenly stop, but always with such art that a tree stump, or 
mound, or thick bush shad screen tlem from the observer ; 
then anotber short dash, and another halt, and so on till out 
of sight. They are nearly sure to be found in the same place 
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next day however. When seen walking about tniclikuihed ii; 
the jungle their pace is most curious, xaising their feet ahsnrdij 
high as if stepping over Imge stones, and patting them dowii 
with a fa.stidious delicacy aad softness as if they were walking 
on eggs, — a simultaneous “ bobbing ’’ action of the head ami 
neck giving them altogether very much the gait of “that 
generous bird the hen.” They live on the green shoots of 
hushes, young grass, and fallen jungle fruits ; and. their venison 
is coame and tasteless. 

The same afternoon two of the Bheels who had heen out 
scouting in a very solitary part of the hills to the east of the 
valley came in and reported a large herd of bison as alwap 
to be found where they had been. Nothing is more difBenlt 
than to get really reliable news about the hannts of animals, 
until you can get the few jungle people who do know 
thoroughly enlisted, in yonx interests. If you ask any one 
else, or even them -wbea. they don’t care to tell you, tea to 
one they will charge their faces with a stare of utter vacuity, 
and ask you “ if it is not a jungle,” — implying that, if you 
allow so much, of course yon must know wliere to find heasfe 
The little block of hills we were going to visit is puite shut 
in from ah the ordinary Lines of tra veiling in these parts. 
There is no road into it by which carts can be taken ; cattle 
are never sent to graze there by the neighboariag villagers; 
and thus no one ever goes into it, excepting a single family of 
Bheels who are the hereditary Turvees of an ancient village, 
said to have existed in the palmy days of Mahomedan mle ia 
one of its valleys, and now represented by half a dozen Mhowi 
trees, the fruit of which these Bheels still go annually to 
gather. Two of the family happened to he among our scouts, 

* The Turree is tJbe claief of ea, Bli.eel clan, or settlement 5 and all heads of Bhed 
’filial;:^ in tins part of the coamtiy are so called by courtesj.*. 
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and knew every inck of the coimtry. The one who brought 
us the news rejoiced in. the name of Jhingra or “■ The Shrimp;” 
and really, hy" some fortnitous accident, his long attenuated 
arms and legs, and curionsly shrivelled features, with a few 
long feela-like bristles in the place of a heard, gave him a 
very strong resemblance to that innocent crustacean. The 
name of the other, who had been left perched in a tree to 
watch the heeves, cannot he handed down to fame, having 
been lost in the secondary^ appellation of The Skunk” I 
must say the olfactory powers of the bison lost greatly in my 
estimation when I found that they had remained quietly 
grazing for half a day -within a mile or so of this most odoxons 
of Turvees ! The Shrimp was very anxious that should 
proceed there and then to attack the hison, urging how -un- 
comfortable the Skunk would be if left clinging to the upper 
branches of a tree all night, and patting bis shrivelled stomach 
to show how delighted they both -would he to be at close 
quarters -with a bison steak. Ve pitied, the Skunk, and 
pointed out to the Shrimp a quarter of s^mhar -venison hang- 
ing up from which he might satisfy his own era-vings ; hut 
we had no idea of starting off after hison six miLes away in 
that coun-try at three o'clock in the afternoo-n. 

It wan-fced a good deal of aiM-angenuuit, in fact, to hunt that 
country ; and we never found out the proper way to do it tnU 
just as we -were leaving it. As it was we sent round a tent 
and the needful supphes by a very circuitous road, do-wn o-ur 
valley to the plain, aloug the foot of the hills for a good many 
miles, and then -np another valley that was said to run into 
the heart of the bison country. The people had directions to 
go as far up the valley as they could find -water, and pitch 
there. We were to go straight across next day, and, after 
hu-nting np the bison, come do-wn the head of the further 
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valley to the camp ; — and dearly we pa,id for giving suej 
indefinite instructions hefore ve w"ere done. 

Next morning we started ua<ier the guidance of the Shrimp, 
and mounted on two redouhtahle Deecanee ponies, who we 
had found could go in these EUs -wlierever we could and 
saved us a good lot of hard worh in the san. The waylay 
up a long burnt valley, in which tracks of sdmhar, and the 
pug of a large tiger who had keen following them dniingtJtt 
night, were plainly dsible. It was too late, hovever, to see 
any game out in suck open country; and we wound up the 
rugged pathway leading to the top of the hill wiihoul liavhij- 
come across a single animal. 

We now came on to a tolerably level plateau, and rode os 
for some miles, keeping a. sharp look-out for animals. The 
plateau was beginning to shelve down towards a ravine 
filled with clunaps of bamboo, beyond which, rose another fiat 
topped ridge, when nay eye rested on a spot of denser shadov 
in the thin salei jungle that topped the further ridge. Pull- 
ing up to use the binocular, I discovered, the whole herd 
of bison, grazing quietly in the cover. We were a 
couple of miles away at least, and. silently withdrew into a 
hollow that would lead, ns down into the ravine. T. and I 
now advanced, with the &hrimp, leaving onr pomes and 
the other Bheels to follow ns on hearing a shot We had a loag 
hot stalk, and on reaching the plateau fonnd that the herd 
had disappeared. The place was evidently a regular resort 
of the wild cattle, the long grass being twisted about into 
wisps by their feet, amd. all the bushes brokeu and. grazed away. 
We stalked over the plateau with cocked rifles, the Shxiittp 
swarming trees to look oat ahead; but no beeves did we sec, 
except a cow and hex little calf making off over a distant rising 
gcound at a slow trot, the sunlight glancing every now md 
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again on their beautifully bronzed hides. There were so 
aranv tracks that to follow the herd was hopeless ; the Skunk 
w!is nowhere to he seen ; and so we coasted round the edge 
of the plateau, peering down among the bamhoo clumps in 
the hope of discovering the herd. After going about half 
round I suddenly almost ran up against a cow in some long 
grass ; and immediately^ T., who was a little to my right, 
called out that the whole herd was standing down below 
among the bamboos. My cow had bolted off in. a great 
fright, and I ran up to T. in time to see ten or twelve bison 
Minihling up the opposite side of the raviue — a long shot 
from where we were. A bull brought up the rear, and there 
was auother covered by the elnmp of cow’-s ; so we opened fire 
on the former, and the third shot broke his leg. He had the 
other shots too, and, after limping on a bit, staggered and fell 
oyer down the hill. Being much fatigued by the heat of a 
very' sultry April day, we waited there till the people came 
up with onr leathern water-sack to have a drink, and then 
went over to the hull, who was still ahve but unable to rise. 
The Skunk, who had luckily been exactly in tbe hue of the 
herd’s retreat, now came running up, and, standing afar off 
by special request, told us whither they had gone. 

There was a mighty black hull among them, whose horns 
we determined to have, if possible ; so, seuding the ponies, 
and with them, alas ! the water, under the guidance of the 
Skunk, to wait us at a point in the valley beyond for 
which we thought the herd was maid ug, we started off on 
their tracks. In going along the edge of a spur T. saw three 
or four of the bison standing under the ridge of the hill, and 
we went round to stalk them. It was a long way and the heat 
was really fearful, so that we were not perhaps so cautious ha 
our approach as we . should have been, and the result was that 
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■before we got up we heaid tke alarmed snort of tie sejauy^ 
and tbe crasb of tie hiei(i tln'o-agt tie juagle. now 
walked along a ridge bet'ween tvo deep -valleys — oa tie 
riglt land, that in wkick the eaiap shonld le, and oa tie left 
another leading do-wn to where 'we lad started &om in the 
morning. We saw the startled lord far helow us in fc 
latter, crossing over at a s-wingirg trot, and afterwards 
mounting the range heyond IThe Shrimp said the/ tci? 
doubtless making for “Dlo-wtea”! Further on, the Shrimp 
pointed to a motionless coal-black form standing against tie 
sky-line, wlicl the telescope showed to be a mighty lull 
He stood for a few minmtes tdl the co-ws came up and passed 
across hiru, and them stalked solemnly after them. He, too, 
was no doubt going to Dho-wtea ! W e were -waTking on dis- 
gusted when, my eye canght another jet-hlack filgare amonj 
the trees ahead of ns, and ve cronched into nothing as 
another bull walked slovly into an open space about half i 
mile ahead. After gazing xonnd in ewery direction he slowlj 
b^an. to descend "to the same valley. He, too, appeared, like 
the rest of them, to lave sfcartod for Dhowtea. hut he was nd 
there ye-t^ and we detemdneii at least to gire him a mn for 
it ; so, waiting till le was concealed by the fall of tiie 
ground, we doubled Aown a rocky watercourse to cut him 
off, if possible, frota. due walley- "We succeeded ; for be evi- 
dently got our wind,, and sheered off from the pass down to tie 
river, wa lk i ng slovly and magnificently along the edge of a 
precipitous fall, apparently looking for another way dom 
There was none such, however ; and ve followed him along 
in short running stalks, ga ining on him every time begot 
hidden for a mimite by hecpualities of the ground. The 
lull we were on gradiially aarroved to the saddlehatclc form 
80 common in this range, and not far ahead seemed to ter- 
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minate in an abrupt descent to fclie valley. There seemed to 
be no doubt we had him in a trap if we would only kaye 
patience ; for he must either take that header to reach the 
valley, or charge back along the ridge over onr mangled 
corpses! He became very cautions as he neared the end., 
gging across the narrow ridge, and using all his senses to 
detect the pursuer he evidently suspected. We were slowly 
roasting on the hare shadeless sheet of hasalt that topped the 
ridge, lying as ve had to do prone oa it to escape his sight. 
I would have given a rupee per drop for the contents of oar 
water-sack jnst then. At last, after what seemed an age, the 
tall hlack form of the hnll slowly sank over the end of the 
hull. He was going down, then, after all, and there was 
nothing for it hut a, rush. A msh we accordingly made ; 
but suddenly pulled np, much taken aback, as we saw the 
bull again emerge and stand in full sight of ns, though much 
covered nhout the body by scrubby salei stems, on the ex- 
treme point of the ridge. It was really a most ticklish situa- 
tion. Had he charged, and oux shots failed to stop him, T. 
might have escaped with a few broken hones hy rolling 
down on his side of the hill; hut on mine there was a sheer 
descent of a himdred. feet, and the ridge itself offered not the 
slightest shelter. But we each had a donble-barreiled, hreeeh- 
loadittg, twelve-hoxe xiie — a battery against which few animals 
can stand. I saw T, sighting him, and heard the hull emit a 
low tremulons moan that sounded like mischief. ITis vitals 
were protected from me hy the sdlei stems, so I kept my double 
shot in reserve in case of accidents. The ball thudded against 
something, as it turned out probably a- s^lei tree ; and the bull at 
ottcedisappearedover the edge. We now ran to the spot, and 
saw kim helow thundering down tke. steep hill-side at a, tremen- 
dous pace. Utterly winded by running, and kalf dead witk 
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heat and thirst, the remaining -tlree shots had no effect; ail 
then we sat down perfectly exhausted, to watch the hull as he 
gained the valley and crossed tLe stream-bed halting for a few 
seconds under a shady tree to look hack ere he set himself to 
monnt the further slope, which he did in the line taken hr 
the other bison. Ee,too, was fairly off for ]>ho-wtea — aad,js 
it seemed and we hoped seeing that we could not have him, 
without a wound. 

Life -was now a hlaa.k. fhe Shrimp htad lingered fsr 
behind, and. there was no one to show us the way, while the 
Skunk was goodness knows where with the ponies and water. 
So we slowly and sadly descended the Ml to our own valley, 
and walked on in the prohahle diieetionof eanp, chewing grass 
m our speechless mouths. About a mile further on we were 
joined by the villainous Shrimp, who had taken a line of his 
own for home when he saw us bent on pushing the bigbuUto 
extremities. There wets no wstter iu all this valley, he said, 
excepting one pool miles ahead where onr camp should he. 
After getting the direction, vre started him. off to find the 
ponies and water and bring them to meet us. It was now 
mid-day, and the sun was hlaang hot — a quivering haze 
that made the eyes twinkle playing alo-ng the surface of the 
earth. After plodding along for some miles more, we came 
to a pathway hy which we thought the ponies must pass ; 
and there we sat down completely exhausted in the 
scan^ shade of a wild fig-tree. A luhowa grew close by, 
and some of its luscioTis flowers tempted us to try if they 
would a£su,^e our x^ing ttnist. hah I never was anythiag 
more horrible than the ekumay taste and fetid odoxn of that 
aickeniug product Our mouths were now glued up as wel 
as parched, and when at last tte people came we could only 
iBoake sigm for the water, and replied nod at all to the Skunk 
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Tffheii he assured us that a big hear had been besieging him 
and the ponies on the road for erer so long not -very far from 
where re were. After a •! 1 1 u-h I that no one could appreciate 
unless he has hunted the “bounding hison” through an April day 
in the trap hills of ISTimar, we jumped on the welcome ponies 
and galloped, up the valley to onr tent. Revived hy 
breakfast and cold claret cup, -we spent the rest of the day 
in sHnniTig and preserving the head of the bison we had shot. 
A. fine solemn look have the features of a dead. hull. The 
horns alone are nothing of a trophy compared to the complete 
head, •rhich should if possible he saved entire.*^ 

Kext morning our Bheels were out early, and we ourselves 
made for the hill of Alf-Bdl-Kdt, or the High Exalted 
Fort,” which being translated means the ruinous little nmd 
keep of one of these pensioned Bheel chiefs. They are all 
“Mjfe” of course, and maintain standing armies of one or 
two ragamnflfins apiece. We always had the “king” of the 
territory we were in in our camp, and it was really dis- 
appointing to find how httle Eis Majesty differed from 
any other of these dehauched-looMng, opium-eating, and 
utterly ignorant and hrutad Mahomedan hheels. Our 
shMrfs and scouts — Shrimp, Skunk, and Co. — were ordinary 
Toncsonverted Bheels, and far superior in every respect to 
the converts, who, however, looked down •upon them as an 
unregenerate lot. 

We had not proceeded fer towards the foot of the hills when 
a Bheel on a hUl-top •wa'ving a cloth canght our sight; and on 
going up -we sa^w about five ox six stag sdmbar slowly wend- 
ing their way along the far side of a valley to-vvards the 

* I caouifft sp«ai too Mghly of the artistic maimer in whieh some of these heads 
hsve teen sel up by Mr. Edwin "Ward, iNatruialist, of 49, TOLgmore Street. A 
woodctt.t 6»in a photograph of one' of ■fchem ■was appended to Chapter HL 
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interior of tie iills. Our yesterday’s shooting hai no dotiU 
cleared tiis part of tie hills of all tie hison, so -we made 
after these deer, watcMng them orer tie rising grounds and 
then running close in behind ■them At last ■we saw them 
apparently halted for the day in a sha,dy place. of diem 

appeared to have first-rate antlers, and we stalked round a 
long way to get in on them fiom ahore, and -without giving 
them our -wind. IVe blmdered it, ho-wever, conaing down at 
the -wrong point, and the herd hrohe a long way to onr left 
hand. T. fired into their backs as they struggled np tie 
opposite slope ia a corfnsed gang, h-ut -without apparent 
effect ; and the last of them -was disappearing o-ver the brow 
when I took a long shot at him with my single “ express.’' It 
was two hundred and hfty yards at the lea.st, hut I had often 
before killed as far -with this xifle, — and down he droppei 
Chossing over, we found the stag lying dead ; b-ut though it 
was one of the two we lad. marked his antlers were very 
inferior. Nothing is more deceptive than the apparent size of 
stohar’s horns while stalking : as they have aU the same 
number of points, the guide to size and quality afforded hy 
the branches of the red deer is. here wanting. On examina- 
tion we found this to be still another instance of the curious 
occurrences before mentioned ; for it was T.’s ball after all that 
had killed him, while mime had missed ! 

After this we made a long round through the hills looking for 
bison, but without aruccess ; and were descending towards the 
camp hy a long narrow spur of hare basalt, when we saw the 
Skunk near the top of an isoktei eminence rising on-t of the 
valley violently signalling to us ; and soon after we were scan- 
ning the proportions of a fine hull bison lying do wn on Ihe 
furdier side undei the shade of a. small tree. It was a very easy 
Estalk, and we crept in to abo-ut seventy yards in the grass. T. 
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fired botk barrels at him as lie lay, -which is always a mistake, 
the vital xegioas being then greatly shielded by the enormo-us 
development of the shoulder and dorsal ridge. He sprang up 
and plunged away across our front, swerving ro-und to-wards ns 
in a fashion that made the Bheels take to their heels. On 
receiving my shots, however, he tamed again ; a.nd, executing 
a most extraordinary series of plunges, with his head between 
his foredegs and hind-quarters and tail in the air, disappeared, 
do-wn a small ravine. "We were soon up, and followed along 
the side. I was rather ahead, and found him lying very 
sick in the hottom of the hollow. When he perceived me he 
stavvered up and shook his horns in a threatening naanaer ; 
but it -was all up -with the poor bmte, and a shot in the neck 
rolled him over finally on his hack. I think if our yester- 
day’s hnU had been as vicionsly inclined as this fellow we 
might have had more of it than we bargained for on that 
narrow ledge. 

We had to return next day. to the station, and bid adieu to 
these singalar hills. The hot season was fairly on, when no one 
can long endure the exertion of hunting on foot the sdmbar and 
bison in hilly country. Hy readers will probably think I have 
descrihed to them but poor sport compared to what they have 
often read of before. It is so easy to throw in half a dozen 
bull bison in a day’s sport by a stroke of the pen that the 
temptation to meet the wishes of the reader is difficult to 
resist. I hare, however, stuck to the exact facts of a hy no 
means hea-vy hag, on purpose to give a more accurate idea of 
■wbat such shooting really niciina — namely very hard work 
and much exposure for an average of certainly not more - tha.-n 
one head of game a day, and often much less. One of the 
hard^-workem and best shots I ever knew, who had only time 
for a few weeks’ hison and simbar shooting in the year and 
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tbeii ’went at it tDoth. aiQci mail, told me tie always proud 
if lie could keep his average mp to one day for the time he 
was out; aad I am certain that rery few ever do so much. 



(S^l)ar Eom.s. Scale j oae tatL) 


By takiiig every cliaii&e art eov Bison and ioe s4mbar of eotHcro 
the could he largely increased ; and I heard of tvo men 
•who one year murderred in ttLsway twen-ty-eight hiaon. ia a 
week. This is not sport, of coaarse, nor are tie perfoimers 
^rtsmen The hisoa is already, it woxlld seem, diininishing 
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in aum'bers ; certainly bis range is ‘becoming greatly coa- 
tiacted. 3e is one of tlie most harmless animals in the vliole 
vporld to the industry of man, and, fairly hunted, aflfords per- 
liaps the best sport in India ; it would he a pity, then, if 
Ms numbers should he unduly diminished hy unsportsmanlike 
conduct 
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Effect of a Shell— In Ahriiptljitroductioia— A Man-eating Tigre^s-The 
Monkeys are EighiH-Alarm Cries of An-iTna.ls — Beef -eater Slain— Terrific 
Heat— She of Tigers— Baits forTTigers — Caste Objections — ^Tiger Shikarls- 
The * * LAIW’’— He is iilledl) jaHigex-iEeveiige— "What a SHlaii sbuldnot 
be-TheTigexinhisLair— TraiiiedElephants-PiircliasingEeplia.nts— Tkeir 
* ‘ Points ’’—Selection of a Hmfcng Ele{>haat— A Kan-tilLer— Entering Ele- 
phants— ElephantineTices — ^E^cpingElephants—ABagof Tigers— RaTa,ge8 
of aMan-eating Tiger— Unfortunate Delay*— Denizeus of a Mango Qroye- 
Sharp Treatment effects a Oure — Start after the Man-eater — ^Deserted Vil- 
lage— A Pilgrini DeFoured — ^Unisiiccessful luint — ^A Ia.it Proposed- 
Anothet Victim — On the Trail — A long Day’s W ork — ^Renew tie Ch£w— 
Exciting Sport— An Eleplant Mled hy a Tiger— Eiad the Man-eater— He 
ohai^ Home — ^Blem tip hy a Shell— Elephant Anecdote — ^Destmcive- 
of Tigers^Proposals for iheir Erxtermination — ^¥hat can be Houe- 
Get Jungle Fever — ^Betum to Pncdunuiree— A cool Climate — CompleticHi 
ol^Bisen Lodge” — Burst of the Mon soon— Advantages of PnchmmTee- 
Selwtedi as a Samtariiim— IBetcm to J*xLl)bxL[plir. 

While Trandering aWufc in L 862 , during tli& naontlis of 
Apiil and May, in the t^ak foTestsof tte Eetiil district, I de- 
Toted a day now and then "to tie spoit of tiger-slooting ; and 
it was the laudable custom of tbe forest officers to spare, if 
posable every year, a fer reeks during tie height of the 
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hot seMoa for the purpose of jnakiEg an impression oa the 
aumerous tigers ■which at that time rendered \vv)L-1dn^- ia the 
forests and earryiag timhex so dreaded hy the nathes, and 
conseiiueatlp costly to G-overament. 

Altlioiigli there is miicli ia the sport of li'j;i'i-hiiiillii';' that 
renders it inferior as a mere exercise, or as an effort of shill, 
to some other pnrs-uits of these regions (for many a man. has 
killed Ms forty or fifty tigers Tvho has nerer succeeded ia 
baggbgbyfair staMng, a single bnli hison ox a stagsdmhar), 
yet there is a stirring of the blood in attacking au a-rimal 
before whom e-very other beast of the forest quails, and un- 
armed man is helpless as the mouse under the pa'r of a cat — 
a creature at the same time matchless in beauty of form aud 
colour, and ia terrible power of offeasiye armature — ^Tvhich 
drafs men to its contin-ued pursuit after that of exery other 
animal has ceased to afford sufficient excitement to -undergo 
the toil of huatiag in a tropical country. 

It will have been gathered from piewious descriptions that 
the hot season, the height of Tvhich is in April and May, is 
the most fawourable time for bunting the tiger. Then tbe water- 
supply of the country is at its lowest ebb; and the tiger, being 
wery impatient of thirst, seeks the lowest Talleys, -where, too, 
much of tbe game he preys on has congregated, and where 
the Tillage catie are regularly watered. Ia Central India 
tigers Tary a good deal in their habits and range ; and they 
may he roughly classed into those which habi-taally prey on 
wild animals, those which liwe chiefly on domestic cattle, and 
■the few that confine their diet to the human species. Not, 
of course, that any tiger adheres inrariably to the same sort of 
prey. Bat there are a large number that appear to prefer 

each of the former methods of existence, and a few that select 

tlie latter. 
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Tlie regular game-tilling tiger is retired in his habits, . 
chiefly among the Mis, retreating readity from mam, and is alto. ' 

gether a very innocuous animal, if not even positively lenefieiai 

in keeping dovTi the herds of deer and nflgdi that piey upoii 
the crops. His hot-ireabher daunt is usually some rocky ravine 
among the hills, wdere pooh of ivater remain, and shelving 
rocks or overhanging trees a.fibrd him shelter from the sun. 
He is a light-made beast (ca.lled by sMtdris a loihk ligh\ 
very active and enduring, and, from this as well as kis shy- 
ness, generally dnEcnlt to bring to hag. 

The cattle-lifter, again, is usually an older and heavier 
animal (called ooTitia hdgJi, from his faintly striped coat re- 
semhhng the cplonr of a camel), very fleshy, and indisposed 
to severe exertion. In the cool season ke follows the herds of 
cattle wherever they go to graze ; and then, no doukt, in the 
long damp grass brings nia.ny a head of game also to bag. In 
the hot weather, however, the openness of the forest and the 
numerous fallen leaves preclude a lazzy monster of this sort 
from getting at game ; and he then locates himself in some 
strong cover, close to water, and in the ueighhonrkood of 
where the cattle are tahen to drink and graze about on the 
greener herbage then found ky the sides of streams, and, 
watching his opportunity. Mils a bullock as he requires it, 
and drags it into his cover. Of course a good many head of 
game are also kflled hy such a tiger when they come to drink, 
hut so long as lie can estsily proenre cattle he does not trouble 
himself to hunt for them. 

Native shikdris recogaize more orless two kinds of tigers, with 
the names I have givea above. It may be matter for speca- 
lation which is cause, and whick is effect. Is it that as tigeis 
grow old and heavy they take to the easiei life of cattle-lift- 
ing ? Or has the difference of tkoir pursuits, continued 
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oeneratioBS, actaally xesnlted k separate breeds, eacb more 
adapted for its keieditary metbod of existence ? I myself le- 
Keve tke former to be the tratl, aad that there really is only- 
one variety of tiger in all peninsular India. It is only to ex- 
treme specimens that the abore distinctive names are applied ; 
and the great majority are of an intermediate character, and not 
distinguished hy any particular name. The larger and older 
the animnlthe more yelloi^liis coat becomes, and the fainter 
and further apart are the stripes. Small tigers are sometimes 
so crowded -with the hlack stripes as almost to approach the 
appearance of a mehnoid variety. A. fe-w specimens of -pehite 
tigers with, fulvous stripes have also been mentioned, though 
I never heard of one in Central India. The tiger, like aH 
animals that I am acquainted -with, is subject to slight varia- 
tions of appearance and conformation aniongsfc indi-viduals ; 
and local circumstances, and perha.ps “natural selection," may 
■tend to give the race something of pecuharity in different 
localities. But none of these has as yet, I believe, reached the 
point of even permanent variation.. 

It is useless to devote much time to hunting the hill tigers 
that prey on game alone. They are so scattered over extensive 
tracts of jungle, and are so active and wary, that it is only hy 
accident that they are ever brought to hag. 

Tavourably situated covers are almost eertak to hold one or 
more cattle-eating tigers during the hot -weather ; and how- 
ever many are killed, others -will shortly occupy their place. L 
favourite resort for these tigers is k the dense thickets formed 
of jdman, kardndfi., and tamarisk — evergreen bushes -whose 
shade is thickest k the hot -weather, and which grow in islands 
and on the banks of the partially dried-up stream-beds. A. 
thdck and extensive cover of this sort, particularly if -the 
neighbouring river banks are furnished, as is often the case. 
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a thict scmib'by jmgle of ttoriij lushes, tlroiigli vpldeli 
ravines lead up to tke open country vvLere cattle graze, is a 
certain find in tke hot season. Sometimes consideralle gather- ' 
ings of tigers take place m suck fa-vomable places. I lave 
twice known five, and once sewen, tigers to he driven out of 
one cover at tke same time ; and I tkink the season of lore- 
maMng kas something to do with these meetings. More 
usually it is a solitary male tiger, or a tiger and tigress, or 
a tigress with her grom-up enlos, that are found k one 
place. The tigress cannot breed more than once in three 
years, I believe ; for tke euhs almost inva.ria.b)ly stay vrith her 
till they are over two years old, and nearly full grown. The 
greatest number of cubs I have ever fonnd with a tigress was 
three. These were small, however, and I never saw more than 
two grown-up along with tke female . 

A single tiger vriLL kill an or about every five days, if not 
disturbed, eating, if very hungry, both hind quarters tke first 
night. He viU not go further than he can help after this 
meal, but will return again next night to the carcass, whiei 
ia the meantime he often stores away under a bank, or covers 
with leaves, etc. This time he vih finish, all but tke head; 
next night he will clean the hones ; uni then for a conple of 
days he will not take the trouble to hunt for a meal, tkongk 
he will strike down another quarry if it comes near him. 
Should he have been fired at, however, when thus returning 
to his kill, he will fieq^uently abandon such nfeasures of eco- 
nomy, and kill a fresh bullock whenever ke is hungry. A 
tigress and grown euks are also far more d.estruetive, finishing 
a bulloek in a night, and like the daughter of the horse- 
leech always eryhng for more. The yoxmg tigers seem to 
rejoice in the exercise of their growing strength, springing 
up against trees and scratching tko hark as high as tbey 
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can reaeli "by my of gymnastics, and, if they get among a 
herd of cattle, striking down as many as they can. get hold of. 
The tiger very seldom kills his prey hy the “ sledge-hammer 
stroke ” of his fore paw, so often, talked about, the usual 
my being to seize with th e teeth by the nape of the neck, 
and at the same time use the paws to hold the victim, and 
give a purchase for the wrench that dislocates the neck. 

Tigers that prey on cattle are generally perfectly well known 
to the cowherds and others who resort to their neighbourh ood. 
They seldom molest men, and are often driven away from 
their prey, after killing it, by the unarmed herds. Frequently 
they are known by partienkr names ; and they really seem 
in many cases to live among the villagers and their herds 
much like a semi-domesticated animal, though, from a mutual 
consent to avoid direct interviews as much as possible, they 
are chiefly known hy their tracks in the river beds and by 
tbeir depredations on the cattle. They do not, of course, con-' 
fine their attacks to the cattiie of a single village, usnally 
having a whole circle of them where they are on visiting 
terms, and among which they diste'iba.te their favours with 
great impartiality. The damage they do on the whole 
is very great, sixty or seventy head of cattle, worth from 
£5 to £10 apiece, being destroyed by one such animal 
in the course of a. year. Generally there is at least one native 
in every circle of villages whose profession is that of 
“shikari,”' or hunter, and who is always on the outlook to 
shoot the village tiger. When he hears of a bnllock having 
been killed he proceeds to the spot, and, erecting a phtfoim 
of leafy boughs in the nearest tree, watches by night for the 
return of the tiger, who, though h.e may kill and lap the blood 
daring the da.y, never feeds before snnset. Generally he does 
not get a shot, the tiger being extremely suspicious when 
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approacMng liis “ kill,” and tie skik^-ris beiag usually such 
■bunglers at their ^vork as to (listiixi bim by tie noise of their 
preparations. Often be misses ’nken lie does skoot, the jungle- 
king being somewhat tiying to the nerwes ; and if ke kills one 
tiger in the course of tke year ke considers himself lucky. 
His weapon is a long miitchloek, which he loads with sk 
“ fingers ” of powder and two bullets. These fly a kttle apart, 
and if tkey hit are usually tke death of the tiger. His 
naethod of shooting is sometimes imitated hy lazy European 
sportsmen. 

Another way of hunting ordinary tigers is to heat them out 
of their mid-day retreat with a stiong gang of beaters, sup- 
plied w'itk dmins, fireworks, etc., the gums themselwes keing 
posted at likely spots ahead.. This plan is often successful, 
when the operations are directed hy someone wko knows tke 
ground. Frequently, kowewer, the tiger is not found at all, 
and moreover he very eonimonly manages to escape at tke 
hdes, or break back through the heat, without coining up to 
the guns at all. It has also the disadvantage of exposing tie 
iK'aters to muck dauger; and there are few who shoot in this 
fasluon who have not had more than one heater killed before 
them. To stalk in on a tiger in bis retreat on foot is generally 
impracticable, as a man commands so little of a view in thick 
cover that he rarely sees the tiger in time for a shot. In some 
places, however, where tigers ke in rocky places inaceessikle to 
elephants, this is the only way to do ; and a very certain one 
it then is, there being generally little cover and plenty of 
commanding elevations whence to see and shoot. The best 
way of hunting the tiger is undouhteiily that usually adopted in. 
Central India — namely to bring in the aid of tke trained 
elephant, aind follow ani shoot him in his mid-day retreat. 
Anyone who thinks he has only got to mount himself on the 
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back of au elephant, and go to a jungle Avbere lie lias heard of 
tigers, to make sure of killing one, -will £Lni himself very much 
aiistakeiioiitr}'ing. A nmnher of sportsmeii vith a large line of 
elephants may hill tigers if they simply beat tlnougli lihely 
covers for along enough time ; and many tigers are thus kUled, 
»r by driving the jnugle with heaters, -without the possession of 
any shihinL woodcraftwhatever. Butao sort of hunting retpuires 
more careful arrangements, greater knowledge of the habits of 
the animal, perseverance, and good shooting, than the pursuit 
of the tiger by a single sportsman with a single elephant. 

Atthe outset of one’s esperienee in forest life it is impossible 
to avoid the belief that the tiger of story is about to show 
himself at every step one takes in thick jungle ; and it is not 
t il l every effort to meet with him has been used in vain 
that one reahses how very little danger from tigers attends 
a mere rambler in the jnngles. I>nriiig ten yeaars of 
pretty constant roaming aho-ut on foot in the most tigerish 
localities of the Central Provinces, I have only once come 
across a tiger -when I was not out shooting, and only twice 
more when I-SA^as not actually searching for tigers to shoot. 
In tmtl, excepting in the very hannts of a known man-eater, 
there is no danger whatever in traversing any part of the 
jungles of this, or I believe any other, part of India. 

Sonae people affect to despise the practice of using elephants 
in following tigers, and talk a good deal about shcxiting them 
on foot As regards danger to the sportsman, nine-tertths of 
the tigers said, to he shot on foot are really killed from trees 
or rocks, where the sportsman is quite secure. The only 
danger then is to the unfortunate beaters, if used ; and when 
this is not the case the sport generally resolves itself into an 
undignified sneaking about the outskirts of the covers, in the 
hop of getting an occasional pot-shot from a secure position. In 
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this method of hunting inanLymoretigexs are 'wounded than are 
finally secured, the only danger lying in following up a -wonaded 
animal, which is usually avoided; and tlins an innocuous animal 
is often converted into a scourge of the country side. A very- 
few sportsmen do, for a short period of their lives, mate a prac- 
tice of hunting and shooting tigers really on foot; hut they are 
seldom very successful, uni sooner or later get killed, or have 
such narrow escapes as to e■ure^ them of such silly folly for tke 
remainder of their daya A. man on foot has no chance vhat- 
ever in thick jungle whth a tiger that is bent on killing him. 
He cannot see a yard before him, and is himself conspicuous 
to every’- sense of the brute, -who can completely hide in a 
place that looks, scarcely enoxxgh to conceal a rat, and can 
move at -w-ill through the thickest cover without the slightest 
sound or stir. At the same tone the sportsman, who as a rule 
uses an elephant in thick covex will find quite enough oppor- 
tunities, in special cases, of testing his nerve on foot, particu- 
larly if he marks down and tracks his owu game instead of 
employing shikdris to do so. Even on the elephant all is not 
perfect safety, instances being aaot rare of elephants being com- 
pletely pulled dovur by tigers, while accidents from the run- 
ning away of the elephant iu tree jungle are still more com- 
mon. Much of the excitemeut of the sport depends on the 
sportsman’s method of uttucking the tiger. Some men box a 
tiger up in a comer and push in at all hazards, gettmg 
repeatedly charged, while others keep at £t d.istanee, circling 
round and oflfering doors of escape to the tiger, and never get 
a charge at all. As a- rule, "when on an elephant in fair ground, 
the object should he to get the tigei to charge instead of 
letting him sneak array, as the hnnt is them end.ed iu a short 
and exciting encounter, vrhil^if let avray-it may he hours 
before he is found again, if he ever is at all 
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The first diflficnltT- is to get reliable mforiaation of tke 
presence of tigers in. a particalar neigMourliood A great 
laaiiy reasons, besides the simple one to wMch it is -usually 
attributed, namely that ‘‘they are cursed niggers,” eombiae to 
make the natives in most places very unmlling to give infox- 
mation about tigers. Firstly, it is likely to bring dowa a large 
encampment of “ Sahibs ” oa their village, -ivkieh they, very 
justly in most cases, dislike. The mihtary officer who scorns 
to learn the raral language, and his train of overhearing 
swindling servants, who fully carry out the principle that 
front him who bath not what little he bath shall be taken 
away, and that -without a price too, stinks in the nostrils of 
the poor inhabitants of the tracts -where tigers are found. The 
tiger himself is in fact far more endurable than those who 
encamp over against them to mate war upon him, and de- 
mand from them grain and other supplies -vliich they have 
not, and carts, etc., to carry the camp, which they want to 
use for other urgent purposes. Then they fear that they -will 
be made to beat for the tiger — ^both those who are willing and 
those who are not — -with a considerable chance of getting 
killed, and very httle of being paid for their services. There 
are few weU-tno-wm resorts of tigers where some story of the 
sort has not been handed down among the people. The first 
essential towards getting sport is to conciliate the -willing 
eo-opeiration of the people, and make it plain to them that 
your arrangements- for supplies are such as to throw no un- 
bearable bnrden on a, poor co-untry, and that your method of 
hunting is notone to lead to the constant risk of life. Such, 
however, is the want of sympaliiy often engendered in the 
naturally generous Englishman by the fact of his becoming a 
member of the ruling caste in India, that sportsmen will some- 
times be heard on .their return from an unsuccessful expedition, 
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in-wMcli they had hariiecl aquietpopnlatioii'wliodidnot want 
their tigers killed at a.11 on their terms, cursing and swearing 
at them, and perhaps e-vem expressing little regret that a few 
of them had been sacrificed to their bungling ardour. On the 
other hand a properly organised expedition, where the sports- 
man provides his own supplies aadhis means of hnating the 
tigers, is certain to meet \witb e-very co-operation from the 
people. They wdll even crowd in to help in diiwing the 
jungles, when they inow they axe to worl; for a good sports- 
man and shot who will not unnecessarily risk their liwes. 

"With luck and first-rate arrangements a few tigers may be 
got in the cold weather. A good mmy persons "will remember 
a hunt in the month of January, 1861, when we seemed a 
royal tiger for the Grorernor- General of India, on his first 71811 
to the centre of his dominions, within a mile or two of the 
cantonment of Jubbnlpiir- I naounbed sentry over that beast 
for nearly a week, girding him in a little hill with a belt of fires, 
and feeding him with nightly kine, till half a hundred elephants, 
Carrying the cream of a wiee-regal camp, swept him ont into 
the plain, where he fell riddled hy a storm, of bullets from 
several hundred virgin, rifles. Ee had the honour of being 
painted by a Landseer, by the blaze of torchlight, under the 
shadow of the British standard * and mykowdah bore witness 
for many a day, in a bullet hole through both sides of it, to 
the accuracy of aim. of some gallant member of the staff ! 

At this season tigers sometimes venture' very close to large 
towns, and even to the European stations. Several tigers have 
been shot within the waffs of the town and station of Manila, 
and in the “ P^u” gardens round abort; and atSeoni, in 
1864, 1 formed one of a party who drove a. large tiger out of a 
tobacco field, within a stone^s throw of a eonsiderahle village; 
and shot him in the main street thfcreof. There was nothing 
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but fields of short green wheat for many miles round about 
this place; and the only reason we could discoTer for so 
singular an appearance of a tiger among the habitations of 
man was that he had receiwed a slight wound a few days 
before. 

But it is not until the greater part of the grass has been 
burnt in the jungles, and a hot sun has contracted the supply 
of water to the neighhourliood of the great rivers, that regular 
tigerhuntingcanhe commerLced with afair prospect of success. 
At this season, haviug discovered a tract where tigers are 
reported, a good central place should be selected for a camp, 
in the deep shade of some mango grove near a village, or 
under the still more grateful canopy of some spreading hanyan 
tree. The graciousness of nature in fiirmshing such plentiful 
shade at this arid season cannot but be admired. It is just 
at the time when all nature begins to quiver iu the fi.erce sun 
and burning blasts of April that the hanyan and peepul figs, 
and the ever present mango, begin to throw out a fresh crop 
of leaves, those of the first tree being then moreover charged 
with a thick milky juice that forms an impenetrable non-con- 
ductor to the sun’s rays. 

Hiding up to his camp, pitched in the cool shadowy depths 
of some grove like this, the sportsman will probably find 
assembled the village headman, with a small train of culti- 
vators and cowherds, waiting to receive him vdth some simple 
offering — a pot of milk, or a bunch of plantains from his 
garden. If he is welcome, tales will not be wantiug of the 
neighbouring tigers — how Ram Singh’s cow was taken out of 
the herd a few days before, or Bhyron the village watch, going 
on an, errand, went down for a drink to the river, and there 
came on a tigress with her cubs bathing hy its brink. That 
yonth himself will chime in, and graphically describe how he 
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took to a tree and was kept ttere all night-— the same being 
probably a eupkemism. for a miglit passed 'witk some boon 
companions at a neigliloouring grog-sbop, Tbe nsml kaiints 
of tbe tiger mil be described; and tbe size of Ms footprints 
and width of his head be drawn to a greatl]?- exaggerated 
scale. The shikari of "tlie neigbbonriood -will be present, or 
can he sent for— a long gamt figare clad in a ragged skirt of 
Mhowa green, with a dingy turban twisted round Ms shaggy 
locks, and furnished with the asual loag small-bored mateh- 
lock, with its bulky powder-flask of hisom horn, and snialer 
supply of fine priming powder kept carefully in a born of the 
■gazelle. Eupees, or a prospect of them, will be wanted to 
loosen his tongue, and then his statements will likely be 
studiously rague. His hearty services must be seemed, how- 
ever, for be alone knows intimately the ways and haunts of 
the tiger, and he alone will hare tbe pluck to accompany yon 
or your shikari to mark him down. If you are known to be 
a good paymaster he will willingly serve you, otherwise you 
must promise bin a handsome douce-ur iu ca.se of success, to 
induce him to spoil bis own chance of ckiming tbe Govern- 
ment reward. This rewaord was, till fnanckl dificulties re- 
duced it to balf, fifty rupees (^£5) ; and, as all sportsmen were 
entitled to claim it, it used to go far to cower the cost of the 
bunt. I used always to dinde it equally between the village 
shikari, if he worked well, and my own skik£ri and elephant 
driver. Now, however, the sportsman will find himself a good 
deal out of pocket hy every tigex he kills. 

More precise information must be sought for by the sports- 
man himself. The village sMkM knows nothing of our system 
of huntiig by attackiig the tiger ia his midday lair. His 
personal experience of him has probably been confined to 
nocturnal interviews feom the tops of trees ; but he will be 
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certiin to knov Ms KaMts and asual resorts, and also ^\'bere- 
abonts he is at the time being. It is necessary, therefore, for 
some one to p:o out -with him who knows our st}de of work 
and 'wh.at particulars to note for guidance when the actual 
linnti commences ; for it is absolutely necessary to hav'c some 
prelinoinary knowledge of the ground, and habits of the parti- 
cular tiger, to ensare success. In my earlier sporting days I 
always went out to make the preliminary exploration for 
tigers myself ; and this is the only way to learn the business 
thoroughly, so as to be able afterwards to devolwe the labour 
on your shikaris. A sportsman 'who is not thoroughly master 
of thus business will ne’ver bare a lehabie shikhrf ; and the best 
men are those who have been trained up in it along with their 
masters. 

The morning is the best time for this work It is then cool, 
and every footprint of the previous night is sharp and clear. 
AH tha wild animab, from whose movements mneh is to he 
learnt, are then on the naowe. The movements of the tiger 
even may often be traced up to eight or nine o’clock by the 
voices of monkeys and peafowl, the chatter of crows and 
small birds, and the hark of sdinhar and spotted deer. The 
whole nocturnal life of the beasts of the forest is then, dis- 
played in the clearest marmer to thehnnter whose eye has 
been trained to read the book of nature ; and I Inrow nothing 
more interesting than a ramble in the cool grey of a summer 
morning along the stream-beds of a tract in which live a great 
variety of wild animals. The river beds usually contain large 
stretches of sand and gravel, with here and there a pool of 
water, the margin of which will he covered with tracks of 
deer, wild hogs, beiurs, etc., and here and there the mighty 
sign manual of the jungle king himseE AH must come here 
to drink in the eool night succeeding a burning day ; and in 
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tlie neiglibourkood of tke ¥ater occur most of the tragical 
interviews between tte Lerbiwora a-ni their carnivorous foes. 
Everywhere the cruel ty rarm}^ of the tiger has imprinted itself 
on the faithful page. His track to the water is straight and 
leisurely, while that of the nilgh,! or spotted deer is halting 
and suspicious, -and apt to end in a, wild scurry to right and 
left where it crosses tlie tiger’s. Eere a,nd .there hleaehing 
skulls and bones show that "the whole herd have not always 
made good then escape. The ambnsh of dried lea-ves by the 
pass down the bank marts, perhaps, an. unsuccessful stratagem. ; 
and not seldom the tiramplecL soil and patches of hlood and 
hair show where a stubborn hoar has successfully resisted the 
attack of a tiger. Bruin, alone is tolerably safe ffom the 
assault of the tiger ; hat he too gets out of his way like the 
rest, and drinks at a different pool 

The sportsman wib not he long under the guidance of the 
village shikdri before he comes on tracks of tigers. Where 
one or more have been living some time in the neighbourhood 
footprints of many dates will be found in the sandy bed of 
almost every ndld. The history and habits of the tigers will 
generally ooze out of the local banter at the sight of these 
marks. When the fresh tracks of the prewfous right are 
found his impassiwe features 'wiU be lighted into iuterest, and, 
as he follows the trail with the end of his gun, his speech 
will he low and hurried from suppressed excitement. There 
is little chance, however, of comiug on the brute himself at 
that early hour. He is probably lying somewhere on an 
elevated place conamanding the a.ppxoa,ches to his favourite 
lair, sunning himself in the soft morning light, and watching 
against the approach, of danger, until the growing heat about 
ten o’clock shall have extinguished, all signs of movement in 
tihe neighbourhood, when he will creep down into some shady 
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uook l>y tlie \Fater, and, after a roll in the wet sand, proceed 
to sleep oif tlie effects of his midnight gorge. Sometimes, 
however, if the sj)ortsman be out early enough, he will find, 
from the cries of animals, that the tiger is moving not far 
ahead of him, and he may then by cutting him off even 
obtain a shot 

Oa one occasion I followed a tiger in the early morning for 
several miles np the bed of a stream, entirely by the demon- 
strations of the Large Eaniiman monkey, of which there were 
numbers on the hanks feeding on wild fruits. As the tiger 
passed below them the monkeys fled to the nearest trees, and, 
climbing to the highest branches, shook them violently and 
poured forth a torrent of abuse f that could he heard a mule 
away. Bach group of them continued to swear at him till 
lie passed out of sight, and they saw their friends further on 
take up the chorus in the tops of their trees, when they 
calmly came down again and began to stnff their cheeks full 
of berries as if nothing had happened. The river took a long 
sweep a little further on, and hy cutting across the neck I 
managed to arrive very much out of breath in front of the 
tiger, and crouched behind the thick trunk of a Kawd tree till 
he should come up. He came on in a long slouching walk, 
with bis tail tucked down, and looking exactly like the guilty 
midnight murderer he is. His misdeeds evidently sat heavily 
on his conscience, for as he went he looked fearfully behind 
him, and up at the monkeys in a beseeching sort of way, as 
if asking them not to hefcray where he was going. He was 
travelling under the opposite hank to where I was, in the 

* MellUfi, 

i* Tlid voicse of tke naoiikeys od. sixcli occasions is quite different from tkeir 
curdiaary cry-* It is a hioarse barking roar something like tMt of tiie tiger. Is 
it first b^gianittg inlitative latigtmge ? 
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deep shadow of the oYexha^nging trees ; but, vieri aearlj 
opposite me, ke came out into fcke midile, ia tke faint yellow 
light of the just risen sun, and them he looted such a picture of 
fearful beauty — witli his velvety step and undulating move- 
ments, the firm muscles working through his loose glossy 
skin, and the cruel yellow eyes ‘blinking in the sum oyer a 
row of iTory teeth, as he licked his lips aad whiskers after 
his night’s feed. He passed 'within ahoutt'wenty yaidsof me, 
making for a small rawinte that here joined the river fiom 
the hills. I let him get to the moutli of this before I fired ; 
and on receiving the shot he hounded forward into its cover— 
a very different pietnre ficom the placid creature I had jnst 
been looking at, and. with a roar that silenced the chattering 
of every monkey on. the trees. I knew he was hit to death, 

■ hut waited till the sliikhris came up before proceeding to see ; 
and we then went round a good -way to where a, high hank 
overlodred the ravine in which he had disappeared. Here 
we cautiously peeped over, bnt seeing nothing came further 
down towards the river, aad within fifty yards of where I 
had fired at him I saw a solitary crow sitthg in a tree, and 
cawing down at an indistinct yellow object extended below. 
It seemed like the tiger, and sitting down I fired another 
shot at it ; but it never stirred to tke thud of the hah, whole 
the crow, after flying up a few feet, perched again and 
cawed away more lustily than before. ■ W e now went down, 
and found the tiger lying stone dead, shot very near the 
heart. 

I thmk it is the pranks of juvenile tigers, rather than the 
serious enmity of old ones, that cause such, a terror of 
them to exist among the monkey community. The natives 
say that the tigress teaehes her cubs to stalk and hunt by 
practising on monkeys and peafowL The gorgeous plumage 
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jf tte latter, scattered al)Otit in a tLcmsand radiant fragments, 
rften marks tke spot rrhere a peacock has thus fallen, ■vhetim 
[0 these ready learners, hut the remains of a monkey are 
or never seen. Indeed these sagacious Simians rarely 
rentnre to come down to the ground when young tigers are 
ihoTit, tlioughthis sign is not always to be .relied on as de- 
noting the absence of tigers. I thought so for a long time, 
till one day in the Bdtul country, in 1865, after hunting long 
in the heat of a May day for a couple of tigers rrhose marks 
were plentiful all about, we came up to a small pool of 
water at the head of a ravine, and saw the last chance of 
finding them vanish, as I thought, when a troop of monkeys 
were found quietly sitting on the rocks and drinking at the 
water. I was carelessly descending to look for prints, with 
my rifle reversed over my shoulder, and another step or two 
would have brought me to the bottom of the ravine, when, 
the monkeys scurried with a shriek up the bank, and the 
head and shoulders of a large tiger appeared from behind, 
a boulder, aud stared at me across the short inten’-al I 
was meditatiug whether to fire or retreat, when almost from 
helow my feet tie other tiger hounded out with a terrific roar, 
and they both made off down the ravine. I was too much 
astonished to obtain, a steady shot, and I was hy that time 
too well acquainted with tiger shooting to risk an uncertain 
one, so they escaped for the time. I q^uiekly regained my 
elepLant, which was standing above, and followed them up. 
It was exceedingly hot, aud we had not gone more than a 
couple of hundred yards when I saw one of the tigers 
crouched under a bush on the bank of the ravine. I got a 
steady shot from the howdah, and fired a three ounce shell 
at his broad forehead at about thirty yards. No result It 
was most curious, and I paused to look ; but never a motion 
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of the tiger acknowledged the slaofe. I then -went round a 
quarter of a circle, hut still the tiger remained motionless, 
looking intently in the same direction. I marched up, rifle 
on fuH cock, groTring more and more amazed— hut the 
tiger never mo-ved. Could he he dead ? I went round to 
his rear and approached close up Iroin that direction. He 
never stirred. Them I nrade the elephant kick him, and he 
fell over. He ms stone deal— eonverted, without the 
movement of a hair, into a statue of himself by the hursting 
of thes. large shell in his brain. It had struck him. fall in the 
centre of the forehead. We then vent on with the track of 
the other. It led down into the Horan river, on the steep 
hank of which there was a thick cower of Jhman hnshes in 
which the tiger was sore to stop. I had jnst before come 
through it, and fonad the place as full of tracks as a rabbit 
warren. Having a spare pad elephant out that day, I sent 
her round to keep iowm the bottom of the hank and mark, 
while I pushed my own elephant — Fntteh Eani (Queen of 
Tietory) — through the cover, iboat the centre. I came on 
the tiger, cronched hke the other, with his massive head 
rested on his forepaws, the drawa-up hind quarters and 
slightly switching tail shoving that he meant mischief. At 
the first shot, which struck him on the point of the shoulder, 
he bounded out at me; but tbe left harrd caught him in the 
hack before he had come many yards and broke it, when he 
rolled down right to tke bottom of the bank, and fell, roaring 
horribly, right between the fore legs of the pad elephant 
She was a new purchase for forest work, called Ddoti Mala or 
“ Pearl Necklace ” (sueli ane tbe fantastic rgames given to ele- 
phants by their llakomedan keepers), and quite untried ; but 
she stood admirably this ratber abrupt introdnetioa to her 
game, merely retreating a few steps and shaking her head at 
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the contortioBS of the tiger. There is no more striking kei- 
dent in tiger shooting than to mtness the fearful and impo- 
tent rage of a tiger -with a hroken hack. He cannot reach 
beyond a short circle, but -withiii that limit stones, trees, and 
the very earth are seized and -worried -with fearful savageness, 
and the -wretched hrute will horribly mangle even his own 
limbs. It is too ghastly to look on long ; and, thongh the 
agony is that of a monster who has caused so much himself, 
a mercifal bullet in the head should q^uiekly end the horrid 
scene. 

These were regular cattle-eating tigers, and perhaps had 
not been molesting the monkeys. On another occasion, how- 
ever, I was much struck with the caution of the monkeys 
under very trying circiimstaaccs. In May, 18 64, I had. 
tracked a man-eating tigress into a deep ravine near the 
village of Pali in the Seoni district. She was not quite a 
confirmed man-ea-ter, but had killed nine or ten persons in the 
jneceding few months. She had a cuh of about sk months 
old -with her, and it was when this cub was very young and 
unable to move about that want of other game had driven her 
to HI her first human prey. I knew when I entered the 
ravine that this washer regular haunt ; for, though every busk 
outside had been stripped of its berries by a colony of 
monkeys, I saw them perched on the rocks above the ravine 
wistfully looking down on the bushes at the bottom, which 
had strewed the grouud with their ripened fruit. They 
accompanied me along the ravine on the top of the rocks, as 
if perfectly knowing the value of their assistance in getting 
the tigress — and better markers I never had. I should pro- 
bably have passed out at the top without seeing her, as she 
w’as lying close under a shelving bank, hut for the profane' 
language of an ancient gp-ey-boa-rded Hanimin, who posted 
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himself xight abore her, and swore away until he feiily 
turned her out of her comioxta'ble hertla. Tire excitement of 
the monkeys soon told me she 'was on the move; and 
presently I saw her xonni face looling afc me from behind a 
tree with a forked txua.k, through the cleft of which I caught 
sight of about a squares foot of her striped hide, It seemed 
about the right place, so covering it carefully I put in a 
shell at about forty yards, and ske collapsed there and then, 
forming a beautiful spread-eagle in the bottom of the nfli. 
The youngster now started out, roaring as if he were the 
biggest tiger in the country ; and, though I bred a couple of 
snap shots at him as he galloped through some thick hushes, 

I could not stop him. It is important to extittguish 
a brute, however young, vino has once tasted human flesh; 
and I followed bina up till it grew nearly dark, vheu I 
returned to the ravine to tabe home the tigress, and there I 
found my monkey friends tucMng into the berries in all 
directions, and hopping about close to tke body of the dead 
tigresa The cub vas met, much exhausted mth its ran, by 
a gang of wood-eutters, and Mlled with their ases- 

The barking of deer, and. the akrim cry of peafowl, also 
fireqnently indicate the mLOvenients of a tiger. The sdmhar, 
the spotted deer, the haikii^ deer, and the little four-homed 
antelope, all “ bark” •violently a-t a tiger suddenly appearing in 
the daytime. In Ipril, 1 86 5, having noarched nearly a thou- 
sand miles exploring in the forests almost without fring a 
shot, I baited to hnnfc a. very large cattle-eating tiger near 
Cy,ndv6l in the Fimdr district. T his aTniTnal was believed 
by the cowherds to have killed more than a thousand head of 
cattle ; and one of the best grazing grounds in all that country 
had been qui-te abandoned hy them in consequence. His 
hatmts lay in a network of ra-vines that lead do-wn to the 
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Nirljadi river— now included in the Pondsi Eeserved Forest, 
wliich. I %vas thea exploring. The herds of cattle lia\dng been 
withirawn fiom the grassy glades on the banks of the Nar- 
badd, -where lie -usaally preyed on them, he had lately been 
eoroiag out into the open country, and had been beard for 
several nigbts roaming round aboat the -village of Chd.ndvel 
on the edge o£ the forest I found his tracks mthin a hundred 
yards of the buffalo pens of the -village the morning I arrived ; 
and a fe-w nigbts before he had broken into a Banjd,rd, encamp- 
ment a little way off, and killed and dragged a-way a heifer, 
which he eat -within hearing distance of the encampment, 
charging through the darkness and driving back the Banjhrhs 
and their dogs when they tried to interrupt him. I picketed 
a jnicy yonng b-uffalo for bin the night I arrived, abo-ut half 
a mile from the village -where his tracks showed he regularly 
passed at night. ISlext morning it was found to have been 
kill ed and dragged away about a hundred yards to a small 
dry watercourse ; and, after having been cleaned as scienti- 
fically as any hatcher could, have done it, eaten -ap all but the 
head, skin, feet, and one fore q_-uarter. If his footprints had not 
already shomi him to be an unusually large tiger, this feat of 
gormandizing -would have sufficiently done so. We started 
about ten o’clock on his trail. It -was the 12th of April, and a 
hotter day I never remember. Long before midday the httle 
hand of cowherds and sbikhris who accompanied me had 
most of. their -wardrobes ho-und. round their heads to keep off 
the sun ; and I looked for a tussle -with such a bea-vy old 
tiger, long accustomed to drive off the people he met, if -re 
fo-undhim -well gorged on such a grilling day as this. We 
took the track down fully five miles till it entered a long 
narro-w ravine with pools of water at the bottom, and shaded, 
over -with a tbiek cover of trees and bushes. W e could not 
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go into so narrow a place to loeat lina nut "witli an elephant ; 
and after much deliheratioa ve decided to leaye a pad ele- 
phant at the head of the ravine, and post tie people ye kd 
with us on the trees round about to maxi, yMe I went down 
to the other end and quietly stalked along tlie top of the 
bant on the chance of Andkghim asleep below. There never 
was such a beautiful retreat for a tiger I think In many 
places I could not see through the dense shade at the bottom, 
and several times had to fling down stones to assure myself 
whether some indistinct flickering obj ect were the tiger or not 
I was proceeding (juietly" along, probing the ravine in this 
fashion, when the pad elephant we had left at the further end 
gave one of those trenaendlous screams that aa untrained 
elephant sometimes emits whea suddeuly put in pain. She 
had stumbled over a stone when swiaging about in their im- 
patient fashion. There was little cbance of finding the tiger 
undisturbed after this, and I bad only to stand and watch for 
a chance of his coming down the ravine or being seen hy 
the scouts on the trees. The flrst intimation I had of his 
presence was from a couple of peafowl that scuttled out of a 
little ravine on the opposite side ; and then I saw the tiger pick- 
ing his way stealthily np the face of a precipitous bank, where 
I could hardly think a goat would have found footing- He 
was about a hundred and fifty yards from my rifle ; and the first 
bullet only knocked some earth from the bank below him. 
When I fired the other he wasjnst topping the bank, and clung 
fora second as if he would have come over backwards, but by 
an effort recovered himsebf and disappeared, over the top. Eun- 
ning to a higher piece of ground I saw him trotting sullenly 
across the burnt plain, and loomiag as large to the eye as a 
bull buffalo. He certainly Looked a veiy mighty beast ; but 
be was a craven at keurt, or he would never have left such a 
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stroEghold to face the fearfal, -waterless, tnirnt-np couatry lie 
clid. I lost no time ia getting xound the head of the ravine 
and giving chase on the elephant. His tracks in the ashes of 
the hurnt grass ■s\’‘eie clear enough., and we followed him for 
about t-wo mhes, sighting him on ahead every now and then, 
till he disappeared in a little ravine, and we lost the track in 
its hare rocky bottom. I -was going along the bank, with the 
other elephant in the bottom of the ravine, when I heard the 
bark of a simbar to my left on some high ground, and, urging 
Patteh at her best pace in that direction, shortly came on 
the tiger slouching across the open plain, — e-viiently suffering 
from a -vound, with his tongue hanging out, and weariag alto- 
gether a most woebegone look. E e made an effort when he saw 
me, and galloped a hundred yards or so into a patch of bamboo 
jungle. I knew from the local shikhri that he -was making for 
a water-hole about half a mile ahead, and cut across -with the 
elephant to intercept him. I had. the pace of him now, and 
got dean, between him and his water. I never sa-w such an 
air of disgust worn by any animal as that tiger had when he 
came do^ the hill and saw the elephant standing right in 
front of him. He said as plainly as possible, “ Come what 
■will, I don’t mean to run another yard ; and it won’t be the 
better for anybody that tries to make me.” So he lay down 
behind a large iknjan tree, showing nothing but one eye and 
an ear round the side of it. I marched up within fifty yards, 
and now saw the switching end of a tail added to the eye and 
ear. I could not fiire at him thus, and therefore sidled round 
till I saw his shoulder. He saw the opening thus left, and 
eyed it wistfully, as if he would rather escape that way, if he 
could, than fight it out. But I planted a ball in his shoulder 
before he had time to make up his mind ; on which he rose 
with a languid roar, and lumbered slo-wly down the hill at the 
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eleptaat. So slo’Krly ! Ee actmlly ladii’t steam left in him 
to get up a proper charge 'wken ke tried. L rigkt and left ■ 
stopped Hm at once, and amofclier ball in the ear settled Mm; 
and tken Tutteh went nj) and kicked him, and it was all o-ver. 
He -was a very large tiger, measuring ten feet one inch in length 
as ke lay, and was a perfect mountain of fat, — the fat of a tkon- 
sand ldne„ as the cowkerds IngulDrioxisly remarked wken tkej 
came up. He had a perfect skin, clear red and white, with the 
fine double stripes and W mark on. tlie head, and long whiskers, 
which add so greatly bo tke beauty of a tiger tropky. The 
whole of tke pads of his feet were blistered off on tke kot 
rocks he had been traversing, and. his tongue was swollen and 
blue. We were nearly dead ourselwes, and went down to tie 
water he had been making for, while a messenger went to tie 
village for more men, — ^the dozen lusty cattle-herds and my 
own men together being totallyunable to put him on the pad- 
elephant to carry home. An ordinary tiger will weigh about 
four hundred and fifty or fi^ve kundred pounds, hut this beef- 
fed monster must have touehed seven hundred pounds at least ; 
and a tiger, &om kis length and snppleness, is a very awk- 
ward object to lift off the gronnd. 

I have said that ten feet one inck is tke length of an un- 
nsually large tiger. Tke average length from nose to tip o>f 
tail is only nine feet six inches for a full-growri male, and for a 
tigress about eight feet four inches. The experience of all sports- 
men I have met with, whose accoraey 1 can rely on, is the same ; 
and it will certainly he fouird, when nueh greater measure- 
ments than this axe irecoried, that they have either heen taken 
from stretched skins or else in a very careless fashion. Tke skin 
of a ten-feet tiger will easily stretch to thirteen or fourteen 
feet, if required ; and. if natires axe allowed to use tke tape they 
ate certain to throw in a foot or two * ‘ to plea.se master.” klaster 
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also, no doult, sometimes pleases Hmself in a similar maimer. 
A ■well-kno’WH sportsman and writer, wlroserecorded measnie- 
ments liave done, more to extend tie size of the tiger than 
aiijthmg else, informed me himself that all his measurements 
were taken horn flat skias. But the British public demands 
tw-elFe-feet tigers, just as it refuses to accept a.n Indian land- 
scape -witliout palm-trees. So a swpfTesm veri went forth ; 
and nob onljr that, but iis picture of a dead tiger being 
carried into camp was improved bp a few feet being added to 
tie length of tie ieast, while, to make room for it, the most of 
the bearers Fere Fiped out, leaving nbout four men only to 
carrp a tiger at least fifteen feet long ! Foj>%lvs vult decipi, 
etc. 

Sporting stories are apt to breed each other, incident leading 
on to incident, so that I find I have already killed some five 
or six tigers while yet only on the threshold of my subject — 
discoursing of the preliminary exploration of the tiger’s 
knmts. I have little more to say on that matter, hovever, 
the sum. of it all being that every information regarding the 
tiger’s country, the route he usually takes from one haunt to 
another, the points vhere he may be most easily intercepted 
or come upon unawares, good points for scouts, etc., must he 
obtained. Places must also he fixed on for tying out baits for 
Hm at uiglit. He must he induced, if possible, to kill a 
buffalo or an ox so tied out ; and it must he in such a position 
that he can be easily tracked from there to one of his usual 
haunts. 

It may seem cruel thus to bait for a tiger vsdth a live animal, 
but there is no doubt that the death of a tiger saves much 
more suffeiiug than is caused to the single animal sacrificed to 
efifect it. A natural ki ll -will not do so well for many reasons. 
It will probably not he discovered in time to hunt the next 
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day, and the day after it -woxili be useless. IFurtker, it would 
seldom he convenientLy situated with respeet to soine haunt 
of the tiger faTOurahl& for findiug him iu, aaad the whole day 
might he lost in trying to find him bn wrong places. In fine, 
experience shows that no hag eau ever be made worth speak- 
ing of without tying out; baits. I ns-ually purchased at the 
commencement of the season a dozen ox fifteen half-grown 
buffaloes, these being the cheapest as wel as the most readily 
killed by tigers. A thdu old brute of an ox, ox a tough full- 
grown buffalo, a well-fed tiger will scorn to touch, and often 
in the morning his footprints ’wdl be found all round such a 
bait, which he has come and smelt, and (n.n'l;ii|du'i.'ii-;illyl 
poked in the ribs, and left untouched- Eat a tender juicy 
young huff, of about three and a half feet high would 
tempt the most lla^ of tigers to a meal. The cowherds, 
being good Hindiis, will not sel cattle avowedly to be 
tied up for tigers ; nor will your Eindd shikdris tie them 
up with their own bands, though few will object to super- 
intend the operation.. The -flims iest disguise is, howeTer, 
sufficient to quiet the consciences of the cattle 'men, who 
will seE a herd of young hufialoes in open market to your 
Mahomedan shiMri dressed up as a trader in iine, though 
they may have known him for a hloody-mhided baiter for 
tigers aU their lives. T remember being very hard, np for a 
bait once in the ll’irQ&: district, having come to a, place where 
tigers were wery^ destructive 'when I had none of my own. 
AH I could say would not induce the Gaolis (cow-keepers) of 
the place to sell me a single lead dming the day-time, the 
owner of the village being a BagEel Rdjpnt, a elan which 
daiins descent from a royal tiger, and protects the specie 
whenever they can. I wa-s standing onfside my bent in. the 
cvesung, when the vrliage cattle were being driven in, having 
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given up aU i<3ea, of lalting for the tigers another daf, Tvhen. 
a fine tall young (5aoE stepped up with a salaam and said, 
“Sah.il), I hare lost a very- fine young buffalo in the jungle, 
and it iriil very probably he snapped up by the tigers ; hut if 
YOU woaH send some one along that road perhaps he might 
find it, and we wfil he pleased if your Highness -will keep it, 
as you are going away from this to-morrow.’ He grinned a 
hroad grin as he finished, and I spotted his game; so sending 
along the “ ISUa ” about a quarter of a mile we found a very 
sufficient yonng wall-eyed hufi'alo tied hy a piece of straw 
lop to a little tree ! ^¥e had barely time to get the little 

brute put out in a proper place before nightfall ; but he was 
duly taken, and we shot a fine tigress, and wounded and lost 
a tiger, the nezt day ! 

The morning after the baits have been tied out a shikiri 
should go to see the result, untying and bringing in those that 
lave not been taken, and following up the tracks from any 
that have, so far as to ascertain fully whereabouts the tiger is 
likely to be found later in the day. I have mentioned above 
“ the Lhll^,” and that brings me to the subject of sMkdris. 
A. really first-class tiger shihdri is extremely rare. The 
combination of qualities required to make him is seldom 
found in a native. I shall best explain what he should 
be by describing the Lalla. A.ncL first as to his name. “ Ldlla” 
means in Upper India a clerk of the Kdyab caste, to which 
our friend belonged; so that thongh utterly ignorant of all 
letters save those imprinted on a sandy ravine-hed by a tiger’s 
pav, he was nicknamed the LdJla. by the people, and there- 
upn his real name disappeared for ever ; and, when he was 
afterwards killed hy a tiger, no one had any idea what it was. 
He was a. httle, wee man, so insignificant and so dried and 
shriveled up that, as he used to say, bTo tiger would ever 
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ttink of eating me.” His eajrljr days had been passed in 
catelimg and traiaing falcons for tke nobles of Upper India, 
and in sbooting birds for sale ia tke maxiet, He had eoine 
clown to Central India to make a lag of blue rollers and 
kingfishers, whose feathers a.re so muck valued in tke 
countries to the east fox fancy work, when ke was caught, 
nobody knows how, hy a gemtiemaii with a taste for kind- 
.stufimg, from whom ke passed into tke possession of a sports- 
man who put him on tigers, and eventually he came to me 
with a little experience of tke business. His early- training 
had made him exceedingly keen of ejvesigkt and in. reading 
the signs of the forest ; wkLleinhis many wanderings he had 
accumulated a store of legends of demons and devilry, and a 
wild jumble of Hindii mythology, ttat never failed, vrken re- 
tailed over a fire at nigkt to a circle of gaping cowherds and 
village shikdris, to mLockevery secret of the neighbourhood in 
the matter of tigers. Suck an oily cozener of reticent Gdnds 
never existed. Then, miserable as be looked, be could valk 
about all day and every day fox a. week in a broiling sun, 
bunting up tracks, vitk nothing but the thinnest of mnslin 
skull-caps on bis hard nut of a head, and .would fearlessly 
penetrate into the very Isiir of a tiger perfectly unarmed. He 
had a particular beaming look wbieb he always wore on bis 
ugly face when he had. actually seen or, as he said, “ salaamed 
to” a tiger comfortably disposed of for the da,y; and in late 
years, when I had to leave aU tke axrungements to him, I 
hardly recollect ever going out when he reported the find a 
likely one without at least seeing tke game. He could shoot 
a little, say a pot shot at a bird on a branch at twenty paces, 
and kept guns, etc., ia keaufifal order. Bub ke soon came to 
utterly despise and contemn ewerything except tiger-hunting, 
for which be bad, I heliewe, really an. absorbing passion. Even 
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■bison-bmtiug he looked dovn on as sport not it for a gentle- 
man to pmsne. For ten months in the jear he moped about 
bulking utterly ■wfotcliod, and taking no interest in anything hut 
the elephant and rifles; andrsrokeup agaio. only on the first of 
April, — opposite which date “Tiger-shooting commences ’’ 
will be entered in the Indian almanach of the future, 
when the royal animal shall be preserved in the Feserved 
Forests of Central India to furnish sport for the nobility of 
the land! 

Poor old X/dlld ! He fell a -victim in the end to contempt of 
tigers, hred of undne familiarity. I -ras very ill -with fever 
in the Jrnie of 1866 , and meditating a trip home, and had 
sent out the Ldllh with a double gun to shoot some birds 
for their feathers with a view to salmon flies. He came 
upon the tracks of a tiger, and, contrary to all orders, 
tied out a calf at night as a bait, and sat over it in a 
tree with the gm. The tigress came and received his 
bullet in the tliigh, going off wounded into a very thick 
cover in the bed of a river. The plucky hut foolish Lhlld. 
Mowed her in there the nest morning hy the hlood ; hut 
soon found that -tracking up a "wounded tiger with a gun is 
a very different thing from following about uninjured tigers 
without intent to disturb them. Before he had gone a dozen 
paces the tigress was npou him, his unfired gnn dashed from 
his hands and buried for half its length in the sand, his turban 
cuffed flom his head to the top of a high tree hy a stroke of 
her paw that narrowly missed his head, and himself down 
Mow the fario-us heast, and being slowly chewed from shoulder 
to ankle. He -was brought in a, dozen miles to Klnnd wi, 
where I was, hy some men who had gone in for him when 
the tigress left him. The fire of deliriuna was then in his 
eye, and he raved of the tiger’s form passing before him, red 
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and bloodj. But he recognised me -when I came to Idia, and 
conjured me to go out fortoLth and hrLng in her body next 
day if I wished to see him li-ve. I knew that the mtives k-ve 
a superstition to this effect ; and, though I was then in a high 
fever, I sent off my elepkant at loidnight to a village near the 
spot, following myself on hoisehack at da,yhxeak. Much radn 
had fallen, and ad old tracks were obhterated. The jungle 
was also very green and thieh, and I spent the whole day 
tid the afternoon, linn ting, as I afterwards found, in a -wrong 
direction. At last I came on a fresh trail, with one hind foot 
dragging in the sand, and then I knew I -was near the savage 
brute. IrYe ran it up to a dense j dmau cover in the river-bed, 
and I had barely time to get the people on foot safely up trees 
when the tigress came at; me in the most determined manner, 
She looked just hke a huge cat that had been hunted by dogs 
— her fur ad bedraggled and standing on end, eyes glaring wid 
fury, and emitting the hoarse coughing roar of a '-hiiiviugiigi 
that no oue, to the "very close of his riger-shooting, hears vith- 
out a certain quickening of the blood. The first two shots hit 
fair, but did not stop her ; and she was not more than a fev 
yards from the elephant’s trunk when the third hall caught her 
clean in the mouth, knocking out one of her canine teeth 
and passing down the tlo:oa.t into the chest She could do no 
more, but lay roaring and worryiag ter own paws tdl I put an 
end to her -with another shot in the head. She was a lean 
greyhound-made brute scarcely bigger than a panther. The 
LdJM was avenged, — ^hut the poor feho-vv was beyond any help 
that the sight of his enemy might have aSbrded him ; and not- 
withstanding every care — for he -was "the favourite of every- 
body who knew him — ^he sank under the exhausting drain of 
so many fearful wounds. 

Very different from the old Ldlla is the usual pattern of 
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tiffer stik^ii. He ’rill prokaWy be a tall sm'^gyring Maho- 
niedan, kushing out Ms wMskers to the likeness of a tigers, 
and to add ferocity of expression dyeing tkem when yonng a 
steely blue and when old a rusty red ; clad in elaborate jungle- 
coloured rainaent, and kung witli belts and pouckes of sdmbar 
leather supporting a perfect armoury of cut-throat weapons 
which he has not the faintest idea of nsing ; bragging sky 
hif'h of his own and his master’s donghty exploits ; insuffer- 
able to the people and la2y as a pamjpered lap-dog ; with just 
enough know’ledge of his work, gained in his early days by 
carr^dttgthe water-bottle of some real sportsman, to concoct a 
plausible but utterly fictitious story at every place he comes 
to; and con’victed at every turn of lying, stealing, and every 
deadly sin ; — yet possibly the admiration of a gullible master, 
on whom a portion of the glory of his whiskers and tall talk 
is reflected, as he struts ■ about his house in cantonments in 
full mr-paint, snapping the locks of his bran-new sixty-guinea 
rifles. 

Sow the tiger marked do’wn in the morning is to be hunted 
and killed at mid-day, when all Life in the forest is still be- 
neath the scorching heat of the sun, and the brute himself is 
least on his guard and most unwilling to move, wfil have been 
seen from previous descriptions. To read, the hunting of one 
tiger is hke that of every other ; hut a .different set of inci- 
dents marks each day’s sport in the memory of the hunter, 
■who pictures vividly the death of each long after the incidents 
of his sport with every other sort of game have faded away. 
The maitt features are the careful preliminary arrangements, 
the settling the direction of approach so as to cut off all 
roads of escape to inaccessible fastnesses, the posting of 
scouts to notify the possible retreat of the tiger, and the 
cautious silent approach, the excitement gathering as the 
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innermost recess of tke eovei, ■where the "brate is expected to 
lie, is approached hy the ■\?oiaderfaIlj^ intelligent and half- 
human elephant 

A strange affection springs up het-weea the hunter and his 
well-tried ally in the eliase of the tiger ; and a creatore seem- 
ing to those who see him only in the menagerie, or Lahonring 
under a load of baggage, b-ut a lunahering mass of flesh, be- 
comes to him almost a secoad self, yielding, to his service the 
perfection of physical and mental qualities of -wliicli a, brute 
is capable, and displaying an intelligent interest in his sport 
of which no brute could he thought to he possessed. Ho one 
who has not witnessed it would helie've the astonishmg caution 
with which a well-traiaed elephant approaches a iger,— 
remo-ving -with noiseless adroitness every obstacle of faillRD , 
timber, etc., and passing Ids huge bulk over rustling leaves, or 
rolling stones, or quaking bog, vith an absolute and marvel- 
lous silence ; handing up stones, when ordered, for his master 
to fling into the cover ; smelling out a cold scent as a spaniel 
roads a pheasant ; and at last, perhaps, pointing dead with sena- 
tive trunk at the hiddenmonster,orsho'wing with short nervoes 
raps of that organ on the groxmd ttab he is somerhere near, 
though not actually discovered to the senses of the elephant. 
Then the unswervn^ steadiness when be sees the enemy te 
naturally dreads, and would flee from panic-stricken iu lis 
native haunts, pjerliaps charging headlong at his head, trusting 
all to the skill of his rider, and thoughtless of using his ovn 
tremendons strength in. tbe eneountex — ^for a good elephant 
never attempts to comhat tbs tiger himself. To do so would 
generally he fatal to the sprt, and perhaps to the sportsmam 
too ,• for no one could stick to an elephant engaged iu a per- 
TOual struggle with a tiger, fax less use his gun under suel 
circumstances. The elephant’s business is to stand like a rock 
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ill every event, even whentlie tiger is fastened on Ms liead — as 
many a good one will do and has done. 

It is not one elepliant in a thonsaiid that is so thoroughly 
good in tiger-shooting as this ; and such as are command very 
high prices in the market. Prom i20O to £400 is now the 
vakeof a thoroughly first-rate shooting-elephant, though mach 
sport may he had with, one purchased for a much smaller sum. 
The supply of elephants has mneh fallen off in late years, 
since the Government ceased to capture them in the forests of 
the north of India. In 1864 I visited the great annml fair 
at S6npiir, on the Ganges, to purchase elephants for our forest 
vrork in Central India. This fair is decidedly one of the sights 
of India, and well worthy of a longer description than I can 
ghe it now. It occurs on the occasion of a great congrega- 
tion of Hinifi pilgrims to worship at a noted shrine of Sivd, 
jmd lathe iu the Ganges at the full moon of the month of 
hdrtik (Septemher — October). Several hundred thousands of 
Hindus from every part of India are then collected on the 
hauks of the holy river ; and such a gathering together of 
pople is of course seized hy traders in every sort of ware, 
from wild ydis’ tails of Tibet to croquet implements in lae 
vamish, a,nd dealers in every sort of animal, from white mice to 
elephants- The European geutlemeii of Bengal have also here 
coustructed an excellent race-course, vith grand stand com- 
plete; and some of the best races in India are run daring the 
fair. The year I was there something like twelve thousand 
horses were brought hy dealers for sale — ^ranging from the tiny 
woolly-haired pied pony of llepd,!, which mates the hest child’s 
pay in the world, to Austrahan thorongh-hreds and “made- 
up ” casters from the Indian cavalry. 

About five hundred elephants offered a considerable choice 
iu my particular department. It is difdcult to huy horses 
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at a fair ; 'but tie difScTiltj is ten tines greater in the 
case of eleplants. lEveijr one connected -with the keeping 
of elephants (and camels) is bj nature and txaining from 
his youth up\rards a eonsummate rascal ; ani the aniroal 
himself is subject to numerous and often, ohseuie rices 
and nnsoxmdnesses. I hare given in a.n appendix (A) 
some hints regarding these, as well as on the ma.nageiaeiit of 
elephants, which woald scarcely kteresb the general reader, 
Elephants differ as widely in their points” as do horses; and 
it is very difficult for an naedncated eye to distingaish these, 
particularly in thefattened-np condition the animals generally 
carry at the fair, furthermore, and fortunately enough for 
us, a native’s idea of good points in an elephant (as in a horse) 
differs in toto from ours. He looks nob at all to shape, or 
good action, or likelihood o£ standing hard work ; hut first of 
aU to the presence or absence of certain accidental marks,^ — such 
as the number of toe-nails on thefoot, which may be five orsk 
but uot four ; the tad, which mnst be perfect and. with a Ml 
tuft ; and the colour of the palate, which must he red without 
spot of black. Some of tbe hest elephants 1 have known 
failed in each and all of these points. Then a female or tnsk- 
less male is of small value to a native, who wants* big white 
tusks. A. rough high action, and a trunk ani forehead of very 
light colour, are greatly in reqnest by the native buyer, who 
looks entirely to show, and covers up every part of the annual 
except tbe face with an enormous parti-coloured sloth. ¥e, 
on the other hand, dislike the high rough action, and never by 
any chance purchase a tusker, who is nearly certain to be ill- 
tempered. We look fora small well-bred-looking head and 
trunk, and a clear confident eye devoid of piggish expression, 
fest easy paces, straight back aad croup, wide loins, and gene- 
rally well-develop>ed hone and muscle — a great test of which 
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is the girtli of the forearm, ■which, should measure about three 
feet eight iuches in an elephant nine feet high. Avery tall ele- 
phart is seldom a good w-orhing one, and generally has slou' 
rough paces ; so that in a male nine feet, or a female eight feet 
four inches at the shoulder, should not be exceeded. A smaller 
animal than eight feet t-^o inches will be undersized for tiger- 
shooting purposes- A female makes the best hunting-elephant 
•when she is really staunch with game, as her paces and temper 
are generally better, and she is not subject to the danger of 
l.iec-oiniiig “ must ” and uncontrollable, as male elephants do 
periodically after a certain age. But females are more "un- 
certain as to courage than males ; and it is a risk to huy the 
former untried for shooting purposes. Most ‘ ‘ mnknas ’’ (tusk- 
less males) can, I believe, he relied, on to become staunch ■vitli 
tigers wheu properly trained and entered ; and for my own 
part, if buying an entirely untried elephant, I -would al-ways 
select a “mukna.” They are generally more -vigorous and 
better developed than tuskers, though not usually so talk A 
not improba.hb explanation of this was given me by a wild 
inhabi-tant of tbe forests to the east of the sources of the 
Narhad^, where wild elephants then eiisted in large numbers. 
He said he had noticed that the young tuskers, after their sharp 
httle tusks began to prick the mother in the process of sucking, 
-were driveu off by her and allowed to shift for themselves, 
while females and muknas continued to he nourished by her 
unto she got another young one. 

After some trouble E bought the ten elephants I wanted — 
eight of them muknas and two females- Their average price 
was £1S0, the dearest being X2O0, and the cheapest .£100. 
The highest price I heard of being obtained at the fair was 
£800 for a noble tusker, bought for a R^ja in the Punjab. 
So fh: as I know, none of them had ever seen a tiger ; hut they 
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all became exceHent skikirfe , exce j)t one large miikna in wbom 
I found I dad been, stuck with a regular man-killing brute. 
He was quite quiet at tie fair, ba,-ving been probably kept 
drugged witb opium ; hnt on the march, down to Central Imla 
be broke out and Idlled a mam, and afterwards became quite 
uncontrollable. He fetched his fob price, however, for a 
native notable ; for he was a very bamdsome animal, and a 
wealthy native is xatber proud of baving an elephant that 
no one can go near elai ned np at his gateway for an ona- 
ment. 

All elephants intended to be nsed in hunting tigers must 
be very carefully trained and emtered to their game. A good 
mahout, or driver, is very difficrdt to obtain. They differ as 
mueb in their command over elepbamts as do riders of horses; 
and a plucky driver will gemerahy make a staimcb elephant, 
and vico versA. The elephnnt should first he accustomed to 
the firing of guns from, his back, and to seeing deer and other 
harmless animals shot before him in company with a stausch 
companion. He must not be forced in at a tiger, or at a hog 
or bear which he detests eveu more, nntil he has acquired some 
confidence, thongh ia some few cases he Avih stand to any 
animal &om tbe very first. "When they hnve seen a few tigers 
neatly disposed of most elephnnts acqnbe confidence ia their 
human allies, and become sufficiently stea.dy in the field ; but 
their ultimate qnahties will depend much on natural temperar 
ment. The more naturally eonrageoiis an elephant is, the 
better chance there is of Lis remaining staunch after ha-ving 
been actually mauled by a tiger— an accident to be avoided, of 
course, as long as possible. It will occur sometimes, lowever, 
in tbe best hands; and then a naturally timid animal, who 
has only been made staoneli by a loreg coarse of immunity 
from injury, will probably be spoilt for life, while a really 
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plucky elepliaiit is often rendered bolder than before by suck 
an occurrenee. 

Some elepliaats wMch are in otker respects perfect skik^ris 
Kill retain some ineradicable pecnliarity wliieh may almost 
unfit them, for use in hunting. For some time I had a female 
who would stand anything in the way of animals (I once had her 
charged close up hy a whole family of bears — a terrible trial 
for any elephant), hut wko bolted inwariably in the utmost 
panic from the loud skout of a kuman voice. On one suck 
occasion ste carried a cargo of native clerks into the middle 
of a deep river, and left them to swim for their lives. On 
another, I tkonght I should die of laugking, thougk her prank 
nearly ended in tke death of an xmbappy G-ond. He had been 
taken ont with her by the attendant whose business it is to 
cnt branches of trees for fodder, and was left on ker back to 
pack the load, wkile tke otker went up the tree to cut down 
brandies. In the meantime a loud skout iu the neigkbour- 
kood sent her off at fnll speed for camp, and, a deep weedy 
tank lying in the way, she marched right into it, and began 
to surge up and down in tke water, ker unwilling rider 
piteonsly screaming at every plunge. He was half drowned 
and nearly finisked with fright kefore we could release 
him ky sending in two other elephants with their drivers, 
wko drove her witk their spears into a corner and secured 
her. 

The keeping of an elephant is very costly at th.e present 
prices of the wheaten flour on which they are chiefly fed,— 
coming in Central India to akout iSO or .£90 a year. Few 
people do” so, therefore, though it is far more satisfactory if 
one is pretty constantly in tke jungles. The Government has, 
however, great numbers of elephants, many of them trained 
shikaris ; and there is seldom much difficulty in oktaining the 
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use of oue for a weets. They may also l)e frequently 
borro'wed from wealtlry natives; hat in that case will seldom 
be found to possess the hard condition necessary for se-vere 
work in tlie hot season. In the later yenrs of our forea 
work we always hacl several G-overnment elephants allowed 
for the carriage of baggage and riding purposes ; and, as I 
always kept one of my own besides, I conli generally 
muster enough to driwe effeetirelw any tiger ground in 
Central India. But I rarely took out more than one elepiant 
besides my own -when, shooting alone, jfinding that quiet 
hunting was far more saceessful than the bustle of many 
elephants and the rabble of men that usually accompany it 
tiger hunt. 

In the end of A.pril and May of 1 86 2 I bagged sis tigers 
and one panther in the B6thl jungles, wounding two more 
tigers which escaped. I wasunnhle regularly to dewote myself 
to tiger-shooting, having much, forest work: to do, and my shoot- 
ing was also much interfered with l>y accidental eirenmstances. 
A sprained tendon laid me up for fifteen days of the best 
weather (the hottest), and there was so much cholera about 
that many of the best places had bo remain unvisitei 
Another party was also shooting in the same district ; and, 
though they arrived after me in the field, contrary to the weh- 
uuderstood rule in such eiicutnstanees, proceeded ahead aad 
disturbed the whole country by indiscriminate Bring at deer 
and peafowl. It is scarcely necessary to say that when after 
tigers nothing else should be fired at. The L^lli ca me out strong 
under these uofavonrable circumstances, workiag ahead and 
securing hy his plausible tongue a, monopoly of information, 
in which he was well secondled hy the conduct of our rivals 
in harassing the people in the mattex of provisions, and 
thrashing them all round if a tiger was not found for them 
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\rhen thef arrived. On one occasion I reached their ground 
just as their last camel was moYing off to a- ne^w camp. They 
had stayed here a week trying in vain to estort help in finding 
a couple of tigers vliose tracts tliey- had seen. The tigers 
rere all the time within half a mile of their tents ; and before 
ten o’clock that day I had them both padded. Daring a 
vhole month. I heliewe they only succeeded in getting- one 
tiger, and that hy^ potting it from a tree at night Some 
years afterwards, when I shot the same country under much 
more favourable circumstances, the number of tigers had 
gi-eatly diminished, owing to the high rewards and the steady 
attentions of the forest officers, and my bag \yas then just the 
same as in 1863. Tive or six tigers may, in fact, he considered 
a very fair hag for one gun in a month’s shooting, even in the 
best parts of the Central Provinces ; but two or three guns, 
with a proportionate force of elephants, should of course do 
much better. 

I spent nearly a week of this time in the destruction of a 
famous man-eater, which had completely closed several roads, 
and was estimated to have devoured over a hundred human 
beings. One of these roads was the main outlet from the 
Bdtul teak forests towards the railway then under construc- 
tion in the Narhadd valley ; and the work of the sleeper-con- 
tractors was completely at a standstill owing to the ravages of 
this brute. He occupied regularly a large triangle of country 
between the rivers Moran and Granjdl ; occasionally making a 
tour of destruction much further to the east and west ; and 
striking terror into a hreadth of not less than thirty to forty 
miles. It vas therefore supposed that the devastation was 
caused by more than one animal; and we thought we had 
disposed of one of these early in April, when we killed a very 
cunning old tiger of evil repute after several days’ severe 
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liiuitiiig. But I am nov certaizi that the 'brute I destroyei 
subsequently was the real malefactor eveii there, as killing 
again commenced after we h.ad left, aad all loss to hamai 
life did not cease till tie day I fina.lly disposed of him. 

He had not been heard of for a -week or two -wien I came 
into his country, and pitched my eamp in a splendid mango 
grove near the large village of Lokartalie, on the Moran rivet. 
Here I was again kid np through ovex-nsing my sprainei 
tendon ; bnt a better place . in which to pass the long hot days 
of forced inactivity conld not Have heen fo-und. The baa 
brown country outside was entirely shat out hy the long droop- 
ing branches of the huge mango-trees, interlaced overhead in a 
grateful canopy, aad loaded with the half-ripe frnit pendent 
on their long tendril-lOke stalks ; while beneath thein short 
glimpses were seen' of the bright clear waters of the Moran 
stealing over their pehbly bed. The green mangoes, cooked 
in -a variety of ways, furnished a grateful and cooling addition 
to the table ; and the whole grove was alive with a vast 
variety of bird and insect life, in the observation of which 
many an hour that wonld atherwdse have flown slowly by was 
passed. A colony of tie hv'ely hhirping little grey-stripei 
squirrel lived in every tree, and from morning to night per- 
meated the "whole grove with their incessant gLunlmls. My 
dogs would have died of E beliewe, bat for the mremit- 

ting sport they had in sklkkng and chasing these unattain- 
able creatures, whose fasliion of letting tliem get within two 
inches of them while they calmly sat np and ate a fallen 
mango, and then whisking up and sitting just half a foot out 
of reach, jerking their long tails and rapping out a long chip 
of defiance, seemed highly to provoke them. Clouds of 
little green ring-necked paroquets flew from tree to tree, 
clambering over and under and in every direction through 
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thebranckes to get at tke green mangoes. A great wiety of 
liright-c'olourcd balbals, several species of woodpecker, aad 
the golden, oriole or mango-kird, flasked about in. the kigker 
foliage, ■whale an. incessant hum told of the unseen presence of 
laidtitudes of tke insect -world. 

I -was much a,mused by the result of my tent being pitched 
betreen t-wo trees inlahited. respectively hy colonies of the 
common black and red ants, sc plentiful in all wooded parts 
of the province. Each side sent detachments down the ropes 
of the tent attacked to their trees, and nunierons ■rexe the 
skirmishes and reprisals I -watched between them. At last, 
on eonj-ing in from a short stroll one morning, I found the 
top of my tent had been tke scene of a pitched battle between 
the entire forces of eack party, nnnltitndes on each side having 
keen IdUed and -wounded. Their telegrams to head-quarters 
in the tops of the trees must have much resembled those of 
the French and Prussians, for hotk sides seemed to claim the 
victory, and eack was husiy engaged in carrying off the 
fallen of the other side, perhaps "with a view to provender in 
ease of a siege ! There were far more of the black ones, how- 
ever, killed than of tke red. The latter are most unflincking and 
venomous little de-dls, and prefer to leave their heads and 
shoulders sticking -where they have bitten ra-tker than loose 
their koli. I shall never forget disturhing a nest of these 
red ants in an overhanging tree -when kot on the fresh foot- 
prints of a tiger. In an instant the elephant, howdah, and 
myself -were covered with a mxdtitude of tke creatures rearing 
themselves on end and watching for a tender place in which 
to plunge their nippers. No philosophy — ^not even in the hot 
pursuit of a tiger — could stand this; and everything was for- 
gotten in a wild rush to the nearest water, where half an hour 
was lost in clearing ourselves and the half-maddened elephant 
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of tlie tormentors, and in piekkg out tke fangs tky kad left 
"bebind. 

A few days of a lazy existence in this ruieroeosiYi of a 
grore passed not xiapleasantly after a spell of hard vork 
in the pitiless hot Haste outside ; W when the Lalla brought 
in news of families of %ers waiting to he hunted in the 
surrounding lirer-hels I began to chafe ; and when I heard 
from a neighhourkig police post that the man-eater had again 
appeared, and had killed a man and a hoy on the high road 
about ten miles from my camp, I could stand it no longer. I 
had been douching my leg with cold water, but now resorted 
to stronger measures, giAng it a coating of James’s horse- 
blister, which caused of course sewere pain for a few days, 
but at the end of them resulted, to my great delight, in a 
complete and permanent cure. In the meantime, while I was 
s till raw and sore, I was regaled with stories of the man-eater 
— of his fearful size and. appearance, with belly pendent to the 
ground, .and white moon on the top of his forehead ; his poik- 
biitcher-hke method of detaining a party of travellers while 
he rolled himself in the sand, and at last came np and in- 
spected them aU ronnd, selecting the fattest ; his power of 
transforming himself into an innocent-looking woodcutter, 
and calling or whisthng through- the woods till an unsus- 
pecting victim approached ■, how the spirits of all his Aetins 
rode with him on his head, warning him of ewery danger, and 
guiding him to the fatal amhush where a traveller would 
shortly pass. AH the hest shikdixs of the country-side were 
collected in my camp ; and. the landholders and many of the 
pw)ple besieged my tent moraing and evening. The infant of 
a woman who had been carried a.wxy while drawing water 
at a well was brought and held tip before me ; and every offer 
of stsaistance in destroying the monster was made. Ho nseful 
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help ■vvas, however, to be espectedL from a terror-strickea popu- 
lation like this. They lived in barricaded honses ; and only 
stirred out wliea necessity compelled in large bodies, covered 
hy armed men, and beating drams and shouting as they passed 
along the roads. Mc%ny villages had heea utterly deserted ; 
and the couatry was evidently being slowly depopulated by 
this single animal. So far as I could leara, he bad been 
hilli ng alone for about a year — another tiger who had 
formerly assisted him ia his fel oecupatiou having been shot 
the previoas hot weather. Bdtul has always been Tinusnally 
hvouivd with naan-eaters, the cause apparently being the 
great mimbers of cattle that come for a limited season to graze 
ia that country, aad a scarcity of other prey at the time when 
they are absent, c.ombined with the unusually convenient cover 
for tigers existing alongside most of the roads. The man-eaters 
of the Central Provinces jarcly confine themselves solely to 
human food, though some have almost done so to my own 
hnowleclge. Tarious circumstances may lead a tiger to prey 
on man ; anything, in fact, that incapacitates him from kill- 
ittg other game more difficult to procure. tiger who has 
got very fat and heavy, or very old, or who has been disabled 
hy a wound, or a tigress who has had to bring np young cubs 
vhere other game is scarce, — all these take naturally to man, 
who is the easiest animal of all to kill, as soon as failure with 
other prey brings on the pangs of hunger ; and once a tiger has 
found OTit bow easy it is to overcome the lord of creation, and 
how good he is to eat, be is apt to stick to him, and, if a tigress, 
to bring up her progeny in the same line of hnsiness. The 
greater prevalence of man-eaters ia one district than in 
another I consider to he that I have mentioned. Great 
gracing districts, where the cattle come only for a limited 
season, are always the worst. Vhere the cattle remain all 
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tlie year rotmd, as in INimir, tlie tig-ers rarely take to aan- 
eating. 

As soon, as I could lide in. the liowdal, and long before I 
could do more than hoblole on foot, Imarclied to a place CEilled 
Chhrldh^rd, -where the last Ml had been xeported. My usually 
straggling foUowing -wns rrovs?- compressed into a close body, 
preceded and followed by tie baggage-elephants, ani protected 
by a guard of police -with m-Qskets, peons mth my spate 
guns, and a whole posse of matehloched shik&fe. Tw 
deserted -villages were passed on the road, nni heaps of stones 
' at intervals sho-wed where a -traveller had been struck do-wi 
A better hunting-ground for a man-eatex eertairaly could not 
be. TMek scrubby tealc j nngle closed in the road on both 
sides ; and alongside of it for a great part of the way -round a 
narrow deep watcrcoixrse, orershaiowed l>y thick jhmaa 
busbes, and with here and thexe a spaall pool of rater still left. 

I hmted along this ndl^ tie whole ray, and found many oil 
tracks of a very large male tiger,* which the shikdris declared 
to be the man-eater. There were aone more recent, however, 
than several days. Ohdrkherd was a.lso deserted on account 
of the tiger, and there was no shade to speak of ; but it was 
the most een-tral place witHm read of the usual haunts 
of the brute, so I oneampd here, and sent the baggage- 
elephants back to fetd pro-visions. In tie evening I was 
startled by a messenger from a place called Id, on the 
Mdran river, nearly in the direction I had come from, who 
said that one of a party of pilgrims who had been travelling 
unsuspectingly by a jnagle road, had been carried off by the 
tiger close to that place. Early next: morning I stairted off 

* A litlie practice suffices to distaagTiisb. tie tracks of tigers of different agea 
acATOxes. Th.© old iaalekaBaLrinaclifiP2!i(ia'‘cr traeik, o o spea^k, tliautkcfeniale* 
wHoli leaves a more oyal footpiriiit- — 
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witlit-wo elepliants, and arrived at the spot about eigkt o’ cbck. 
The Diaa had been struck dovn where a small ra'idiie leading 
dowD to the Idran crosses a lonely pathmy a fev miles east of 
Ui. The d I'iiild ■rsti'-d- with, its peadent baskets, in. which the 
liolvTvaterfrona his place of pilgrimage had keen, carried by the 
hapless maa, vere lying on the ground in a, dried-np pool of 
Wood ; a-nd shreds of his clothes adhered to the bushes vhere 
he ha-d been dragged down into the bed of the iid.lL TVe 
tracked the man-eater and his prey into a wery thick grass 
cover, ahve vith spotted deer, where he had broken up and 
devoared the greater part of the body. Some bones and 
shreds of desk, and tke skull, hands, and feet, weie ah that 
remained. This tiger never returned to his yictim a second 
time, so it was useless to found any scheme for killing him on 
that expectation. We took np kis tracks from the body, and 
arried them patiently do-wa through very dense jungle to tke 
banks of tke IVIbran, — ^tke trackers working in fear and tremb- 
ling under the trunk of' my elephant, and covered hy my 
rifle at full cock. At tke river the tracks went out to a long 
spit of sand that projected into the water, where the tiger had 
drunk, a-nd then retnrned to a great naass of pded-np rocks 
at tke bottom of a precipitous bank, full of caverns and 
recesses. This we searched 'with stones and some fireworks I 
had in the howdah ; hut pnt out nothing hnt a scraggy hyena, 
■which was of co'uise allo'wed to escape. We searched aboat 
all day here in vain, and it was not till nearly sunset that I 
tamed and made for camp. 

It was almost dusk, when we were a few miles from home, 
passing along the road we had marched by the former day 
and the same hy which we had come out in the morning, when 
one of themea who was walking behind the elephant started and 
called a halt. He had seen, the footprint of a tiger. The elepoliant’s 
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tread tad partly otlitexated it; dat further on wkexe we had 
not yet goue it was found plain enough — the great sq^aaiepug 
of the man-eater 'we ha<lbeea looking fox all day ! He was oa 
before us, and nnist have passed since we came out in tie 
morning, for his track had covered that of the elephants ag 
they came. It was too late to h.ope to find him that evening; 
and we could only proceed slowly along on the track, whi4 
held to the pathway, keeping a bright look-out. TheLdhdiii- 
deed proposed that he sliould go a little ahead as a IwitfiTtV 
tiger, while I covered him from the elephant with, a ride! But 
he wound up by expressing adoaht whether his skinny corporj- 
tion would he a sufficient ;i I h." a.iidsiig’gvHti'il thataplump 

young policeman, who had taken adrantag;e of our protection 
to make his official visit to the scene of the last kill, shonld 
be substituted, — whereat there was a general but not very 
hearty grin. The subject was too sore a one in that neigh- 
bourhood just then. About a mile from the camp the track 
turned off into the deep nfilf that bordered the road. It was 
now almost dark, so we went on to the camp, and fortified it 
by posting the three elephants on different sides, andlightiug 
roaring fires between. Once in the night an elephant started 
out of its deep sleep and trumpeted. slniUy ; but in the morn- 
ing we could find no tracks of the tiger hnwing come meax us. 

I went out early next moiniug to heat up the ndld ; for a man- 
eater is not like common tigers, and must he sought fox morn- 
ing, noon, and night. dBn-t I found no tracks, sa-ve in the one 
place where he had crossed the nild the evening before, and 
gone off into thick jungk 

On my return to camp, just as 1 wa.s sitiijig down to hreak- 
fiist, some Banjffiis ffiona a place called Ddkna — about a mile 
and a half from camp — caiae running into say that one of their 
Companions had been, taken ont of the middle of their drove oi 
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Imllocks by tie tiger, j list as tkoy were startiag from their 
iiifflit’s rte elepkant liad not lecu ualiarnessed; 

ami, secariag some food and a bottle of claret, I iras not two 
minutes iu getting nnder w&y again. TLe edge of a low 
savanna, cowered wtli long grass and intersected ly a nala, 
was tlie scene of this last assassination ; and a droad trail of 
craslied-dorn grass showed where the body had keen dragged 
down torwards the nhli No tracking was required. It was 
liorrihly plain Idle trad did not lead quite into the uhla, 
which had steep sides; hut turned and went alongside of it 
into some very long grass reacliing nearly np to tlie howdah. 
Here Sarji Parshdd (a large Growernmeiit mukna I was 
then riding) kicked violently at the gronnd and trumpeted, 
and immediately tlie long grass began to wave ahead. 
\Ye pushied on at Ml speed, stepping as we went over 
the ghastly half-eaten body of the BanjarL But the cower 
was dreadfully thiek; and tbioiLgh I caught a glimpse of 
a yellow object as it jumped down, into the nala it was not 
in time to Sue. It was some little time before we could get 
the elephant down the hank and follow the broad plain foot- 
prints of tlie monster, now evidently gomg at a swinging 
trot. He kept on in the na.16 for about a mile, and then took 
to the grass again ; hut it was not so long here, and we could 
still make out the trail from the howdah. Presently, how- 
ever, it led into rough stony ground, and the tracking became 
more cUfficult. He was evidently fuH of go, and would carry 
ns far ; so I sent hack for some more trackers, and with orders 
to send a small tent across to a hamlet on the bants of the 
GanjSl, towards which he seemed to he making. All that day 
ve followed the trail through an exceedingly difficult country, 
patiently working out print by print, bat without being 
gratified by a sight of his brindled hide. Several of the 
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local sMkdris'T^ere aclmiraljle trackers ; and re carried the 
line down witim aboat a ooile of tLe li-ver, rrkre a deas 
tkorny cover began, tliion^Ti. wkick no ene could follow a 
tiger. 

We slept that night at the llitble village; and early next 
morning made a long cast abead, proceeding at once to he 
river, where we soon Idt njron the track leading strarght 
down its sandy bed. Tlere were some strong cowers reported 
in the river-bed some miles ahead, near tlie large village of 
BhMugaon, so I sent ha,ck to order the bent ower there. The 
track was crossed in this river hy" several others, hut waa 
easily distinguishable fronn all by its saporior size. It had 
also a peculiar drag of the toe of one bind foot, •which the 
people knew and attributed to a wound he bad received some 
months before from a shikari’s matcilocL There was thns no 
douht we were behind the man-eater ; aond I determined to 
follow him while I conldlioLdout andwecoaldkeepthe track 
It led righit into a very dense cower 'of j^man and tamarisk, 
in the bed and on the hanks of the river, a fe"w miles above 
Bbadugaon. Having been hard pnshed tie previous day, we 
hoped he might lie lip here; and, indeed, there raa no other 
place he cordd well go to foir vatex and shade. So we circled 
round the outside of the cover, and, fiuding no track leading 
out, considered him faLrly ringed. We then went over bo the 
village for breakfast, intending to return in the beat of the 
day. 

There I was told by one of the naakonts a story, which I 
afterwards beard confirmed from tire lips of one of the prin- 
cipal actors, regarding a notable encounter with, tigers in the 
very cover where we bad. ringed the man-eater. It vas in 
1853 that the two brothers N. and CJolonel Gr. beat tbe cover 
for a family of tigers said, to he in it. One of tbe brothers 
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ras posted in a tree, wMle G. and tlie otter N. beat thiongli 
oa aa elephant. Tke maa on the tree first sliot two of tie tigers 
liffit and left, and then Colonel G. saw a very large one lying 
inT the shade of a dense inshi, and fired a,t it, on -whicli it 
charged and moanted on tie elephant’s head. It "was a small 
female elephant, and was terribly punished, aboat the trunk 
and eyes in this encounter, though the maiont (a, hold fellow 
named Bimzin who was afterwards in my own serwice) bat- 
tered the tiger’s bead with his iron driving-hook so as to leave 
deep marks in the bones of his shall. A.t length he was 
shaken off, and retreated ; but when the sportsmen urged in 
the elephant again, and the tiger charged as before, she turned 
round, and the tiger, catching her by the kind leg, fairly pulled 
her over on her side. Hy informamt, who was in the howdah, 
said tla,t for a time his arm was pinned between it and the 
tiger’s body, who was making efforts to pull Ms shikM out of 
the back seat. They were all, of coarse, spilt on the ground 
with their guns ; and Colonel d., getting hold of one, made 
the tiger retreat with a shot in the chest. The elephant had 
fled &om the scene of actiou, and the two sportsmen then went 
in at the beast on foot. It charged again, ani when close 
to them, was finally dropped hy a Ineky shot in the head. But 
the sport did not end here ; for they found two more tigers in 
the same cover immediately afterwards, and killed one of 
them,— or four altogether in the day. The worrying she had 
received, hovever, was the death of the elephant, which was 
buried at Bhadugaon — one of the few instances on record of 
an elephaat being actually killed hy a tiger. 

Aboat eleven o’clock we again faced the scorcMng hot 
wind, and made silently’' for the cover where lay the man-eater. 
I smro'unded it "with scouts on trees ; and posted a pad-ele- 
phaat a.t the only point where he could easily get np the high 
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bank and make off ; and tien pctslied old. Sarju slowly anl 
carefully tkxougk the cover. Teafo'wl rose in immlteisfiQjj 
every bush, as ve advanced ; and a fev ba,xes and offer small 
animals bolted out afc tkc i'<hi '.s,- — md i thick; green covers kiof 
the midday resort of all tie life of the neighbonihood in tie 
hot weather. About -the centre the jungle was extremely 
thick, and the bottom was cat up into a number of pandlel 
water-channels among the strong roots and overhanging 
branches of the tamarisk. Eere the elephant paused anl 
began to kick the earth, and utter the lo w tremulous sound hj 
which some elephants denote the close presence of a tigei, 
We peered all about with nerveus beatings of the heart; and 
at last the mahout, "who was lower down on the elephanfi 
neck, said he saw hinr lying heneafh a thick jaman busl 
We had some stones in the howclal, and I made the Ldlli, 
who was behind rue in tbe back seat, pitch oixe into the hriff 
Instantly tbe tiger started up with a short roar and gahopd 
off through the bushes. I ga.ve Mm right and left at once, 
which told loudly ; but he went till he sarw the pad-elephant 
blocking tbe road he meartt to escape hy, and. then be turned 
and charged back at me with horrible roars. Et was very difficult 
to see him. among the crashing bushes, and he was withis 
twenty yards when I fired again. This dropped him into one 
of the channels ; but he pieked himself up, and came on again 
as savagely though more slowly than hefore. E was now in the 
act of covering bimL'witli the large shell rile, when suddenly the 
elephant spun round, and I fcimd says elf looHiig the opposite 
way, while a worrying sound hehind me and the ffantic 
movements of the elepkanf told me I had a fellow-passeuger 
on board I might well have dispensed with. All I could do 
in the way of holding on barely sufficed to prevent nayself anl 
guns from being pitched nut; and it was some time before 
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Sarjii, finiin^ lie coilM not kick kim off, paused to think 
i\'hat lie would do next. I seized that placid interval 
to lean over behind and put the muzzle of the rifle to the 
liead of the ti^er, — ^blowing it iato fffty pieces -with the 
large shell. He dropped like a sack of potatoes ; and then I 
saw the dastardly mahoat urging the elephant to run out of 
the cover. An application of my gnn-stock to his head, 
however, reversed the engine; and Sarjti, coming round 
w'ith the utmost wiLlingness, trumpeted a shrill note of 
defiance, and rushing upon his prostrate foe commenced a 
rar-danee on his body that made it httle less difdenlt to stick 
to him than when the tiger was being kicked off. It con- 
sisted I believe of hiciing up the carcass -with a hind leg, 
catching it in the hollow of the fore, and so tossing it back- 
wards and forwards among his feet, — winding np by placing 
his huge fore foot on the body and crosshig the other over it, 
so as to press it into the sand with his whole weight. I found 
afterwards that the elephant-hoy, whose business it is to 
stand behind the howdah, and, if necessary, keep the elephant 
straight in a charge hy applying a thick stick over his rump), 
had had a narrow escape in this adventure, having dropped 
off in his fright almost into the jaws of the tiger. The tiger 
made straight for the elephant, however, as is almost invari- 
ably the ease, and the boy picked himself up and fled, to the 
protection of the other elephant. 

Sarju was not a perfect shikdri elephant; but his fault was 
rather too much courage than the reverse, and it was only 
his miserable opium-eating villain of a, mahout that made 
him turn at the critical moment, ff e was much cnt about 
the (juarteirs ; hat I took him ont dose to the tents two days 
after and killed two more tigers without his flinching in the 
leasL The tiger we had thus killed was undoubtedly the 
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man-eater. He Ti’as eia-ctlj- ten feet long, in tke prime of 
life, with the dull yellow coat of tie adult male — not in tk 
least mangy ox toothless like the ma^n-eater of story, He hai 
no moon on his lead, nor did his belly rLea,rly touei ti{ 
ground. I afterwards found tiat tiese obartw-toiisLits at? 
attribnted to all man-eatexs by tie credulous people. 

Before dismissing Sarjo. Croin these pages, I woxdd like to 
record an anecdote of his sagacity which E think beats eveij- 
thing I have heard of the elephant’s intellect. He was i 
consummate thief ; and iacl grown so cunning tiat he eouli 
unfasten any chains or ropes ie was tetiered with., which h 
often would do of a dark nigit if not wntched, and proceed 
to roam abont seeking what he migh t derour. Eis favourite 
object on such occasions was suga.r-ean.e ; and if he got into 
a field of this wonld trample down and damage the greata 
part of it. Many a, long- bill have I paid fox such depw- 
dations. He would ne-ver allow himself to be caught agam 
after such an escapade while his keepers pursued him will 
sticks and threats, but surrendered, at once as soon as they 
resorted to persuasion, and promised not to heat him. Om 
night the people of the camp were sitting up late over a smal 
fire, and saw Sarjn unloose Ms foot- chain and stalk off thiougt 
the camp. Presently he appeared sniffing about the place 
w^here a grain-mercbaiifc had brought out his sacks during tk 
day to supply the wants of the camp. A sack of rice, nearly 
empty, lay under the head of a sleeping lad ; and Saija 
paused and seemed to ponder long bow he might annex ite 
contents. At last he was seen to gradually -withdraw the bag 
with his trunk, while he replaced it with the sloping edge i 
his big fore foot in supporting the head of the boy. Ha-viig 
gobbled up the riee with much despatch, he then rolled up lie 
hag, and ret-uming it under the hoy’s head stalked a-way 1 1 
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was told this story next naorning hy seyera,! respectable 
natives -who saw tbe Tvliole affair, and who liad no object in 
telling a lie ahont it. Tor my own part, knowing wbat Mr. 

' Sag u was capable of, Ibeliereit. 

Before quitting tke snbjeet of tigers I may notice tbe 
obstacle presented by tke nniaker of these animals to the 
advance of population and tillage. Between five and six 
hunched htiman beings, and an irnealeulated nxunher of cattle, 
are killed hy ■wild beasts in the Central Pro'vmces alone every 
year. This enormous Loss of life and property ha,s been the 
subject of much dise-ussion; and many schenaes for tbeir de- 
struction hare been proposed,— rmost of them unpractical, and 
some even absurd. For some years heavy rewards were giren 
for every tiger and otlier dangerous animal killecl, special 
rewards being placed on the heads of man-eaters ; and I am 
convinced that many more were killed during that time than 
prerionsly, thongh statistics of former years ■when there was 
no reward are not available for comparison. The number 
destroyed increased every year under this stimulus. Rewards 
for -the HI ling of 2414 tigers, panthers, bears, and wolves- 
were claimed in 1867 (the last year for which statistics are 
available), against IS 63 in 1865. Tigers are' certainly not 
now so numerous by a great deal in many parts with which I 
am personally acquainted as they were even six or eight years 
ago. The reward has now again been much decreased; and 
the experience of a few years will show whether the tigers 
again get the upper hand. It is practically only the cattle- 
killing and man-eating tigers that are productive of injury, 
those which principally subsist on game being probably more 
useful than noxious. Poison has sometimes been successful in 
destroying- a man-eater, a famous tigress, that long ravaged 
the western part of Chindwdrd district ha'ving been killed 
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■with, strychnine in L85 5, just a day before I arrived aftei 
a forced march of a hundred miles to lunt lier, Hon. 
commonly, ]ho'wev’’er, poison, is of no avail with, thea 
cuiming brutes ; and, as a rule, man-eaters can only be' 
hilled hy the European sportsmaa with, the help of an ele- 
phant, the native s]iih£ri& lauely attempting to molest them. 
Elephants have been mmde more available than formerly, some 
of the jnngle districts havdng a G-overnment one attached to 
them, besides many possessed hy various pnhlic departments; 
and man-eaters of a had -typenow rarely sxirvive long. I knou 
of eight or ten that have heen Mlledhy European oflficers since 
1863, and I have not tenrd of any mLore for the last fei 
years. It is a great poini; to extinguish those brntes at tht 
outset of their career ; for, if not killed T-hen ke eommencffl 
to prey on human beings, a tiger becomes so cunning tlatii 
is afterwards a most dificnlt thing to circumvent him. 

While, then, I; believe that the greater oxitcry made of late 
years about the ravages of wdlii animals is simply due, hb 
many other eircimistan.ces of old standing that have dis- 
covered themselves of a sudden in India, to more careful 
gathering of statistics, I certninLy thinh that the e'vils show 
still to exist ‘are suffieiemt to call for some action on the 
part of the State. There is no donht thiat an application to this 
matter of the same administrative ahikty which has reformel 
other evils would speedily reach to tbe root of this. Every 
tiger which really does mischief is perfectly veil know 
locally; and bis destmction should be merely a nxattei of time 
and arrangenaent. It should be as mueb. tbe business of the 
local officers of Gowermnent to kill off destructive tigers as to 
capture dacoitsand mm’dereis. Eo do tbs they must, of course, 
have tbe means. In a bad district one af least of tl ic rcsidoiit 
officers, pobce or magisterial, should be a known sportsman; 
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and ;i.stauiii;lu'lqtl)iintslioiil.d l)e a partof tlie regxilarestaHisli- 
meiit of e -very sxicb. district. Tke sxuas a ov allow-ed for le’wa.rds 
should he placed more at the disposal of the local officers thaa 
they are. If expeaded aecoxiing to local requirements, — in. 
cihtaining- information, organizing and arming shikdiis, paying 
for the destnictiom of particular tigers, ete., fax more could he 
done ■^^ith the money hy a competent officer than, by the 
present method of a hard and fast reward for every animal 
brought iu. llore than this, I 'wonld have the vast xesonrces 
of the Sovemment in sportsmen and elephants regularly- 
utilised in an annual campaign against tke tigers. Every 
cantonment contains some dozen of ardent sportsmen, who do 
nothing whatever of value to the state after the drill season is 
oTer, and tkroagkout the hot season when tigers can best he 
destroy’-ed. Ikey -would all le only too happy to give their 
services in this -work if tkeir extra expenses were paid Also, 
in every commissariat yard are some scores of Government 
elephants, many of them atannch already, and nearly all capable 
of being made so. A^fter the marcking season they have 
nothing whatever to do, and from -svant of suffieient -work go 
out of condition and frequently die. "What so obvious then 
as that these idle rilemen and these idle elephants should he 
sent forth into the j -angles all over India for three months, 
from March to June, to fetch in their tale of tigers 1 All that 
is wanted, is a little organization. The difierent departments 
of Government must be made to -work together — the com- 
missariat ofieers must he over-ruled vhen they prophesy the 
ruin of their dearly beloved elephants. They vill in fact he 
all the better for it. The military authorities must he in- 
formed that they can have tkeir officers and animals back 
again on two days’ notiee should they reqnfre them. The 
civil officers of the country to be hunted must be got to -work 
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in concert vitK th.e expeditions. "Witkont tliebc eo-operatioj 
nothing can be done. Abiorongli sportsman^ ■wel acq^naintel 
with the country, and knoTO. to get on. among natives, mu, it 
be placed with sole potrer at tke Lead, of each, party, Ineei 
not go fartker into details. The scheiae is so simple, and so 
certain of success, vfitliont e^en tke least esitra expense to tk 
state, that it is only surprising tliat, among so many schemes 
which haTe received notice, this, the ouly possible metkoi 
of making a real and speedy impression upon the vi 
animals, should not ha-we been krouglit forvaid. Of coir® 
it is unnecessary to say that partial and timid esperinenta 
of the sort can lead to no result ivorthy of notice. The scale 
of operations must he large, wMle at the same time de 
arrangement of the details of organimtiom must he careful, 
and free from nnyt.hing resenhibng jobbery. 1 have said tkt 
no extra expenditure meed be incurred hbe pay of tie 
officers employed and expenses of tbe elephants vonld not of 
course he charged to this 'wert, vMe all tie other expenses 
of camp equipage, carriage, hunting expenses, etc., siould fe 
defrayed from tbe existing provision for rewards. 

On the 2Tth of May I shot my last tiger for that season in 
the famous cover of Dapdrd, being seized tie next day "wifli 
the preliminary symptoms o£ what turned out to he a sevete 
attack of jungle fever, irougifc on hy constant exposirreto 
the hot sun by day and the malarious air of these close 
valleys hy night; cholera, too, was raging all around us, aid 
so I determined to return to tie cool heights of Pucbmunee, 
which I did by the Bori route, iu four longisb marches. 1 
was sick of the constant severe beat of tke hmnt-up plains 
below, and parcied 'witi the comiug fever as well, and I 
thiak I never enjoyed anything so mnch as when I bared my 
head to the cool breeae .tbafsvept over the Puchinurrce 
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plateau, as I topped its edge after eliiabing up tlie stiff ascent 
of tlie Roii Grhit. The theimometer in my tent below had 
kenrangiag from 98 degrees to 110 degrees during the heat 
of tie day, and had once reached 120 degrees, wien I went 
out and lay like a tiger uader some jdmari hushes hy the 
uuter-side. In the verandah of the lodge on Puchmurree, 
v'hich. vas now nearly finished, it stood at 86 degrees, while 
the nights, -which belo-w had not for weeks been free from 
hot rinds, -were cool and delicious up here. Soon after eom- 
ing up I was fairly prostrated with fever, and remained 
delirious for about a eouple of d-ays, emerging at last, thanks 
to a wery attentive native doctor we had, much shaten and 
weak, hut free from the fever. INearly all my servants and 
the eamp followers who had been through the hot weather 
with me also got fever ' on coining up to Puchmurree, and the 
place presented much the appearance of an extensive hospital 
for some weeks. 

The first rain of the monsoon fell on the 1 2th of J nne, a 
smart shower, that, as if hy magic, covered the platean -with 
the greenest of tints. The wild flowers, too, again burst 
forth on all sides, under the indnence of the gentle showers 
that now almost daily visited the hill. It was inexpressibly 
delightful to be up here, in a perfectly English chmate, with 
cool grey skies,, and greenery all about, after the terrible 
g n'lliTi c -we had suffered for t-wo long' months do-wn below. 
MyKorM friends seemed glad to see me hack again, and I 
tried to go out after the bison, -wnth them, but I found myself 
far too weak to negotiate the formidable slopes of Dh-upgarh. 
The early part of the rainy season which vas now approach- 
ing is the very best time of all for hnnting the bison, tracks 
being easily followed, while the sky is generally overcast with 
clouds, and the weather cool in these high regions. Po-vards 
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tlie end of tlie montli tke clouds began to "banlc -up into deep 
purple masses bekind the bibber peaks, aad at niglit lightning 
played incessantly round the horizon. By great exertions -we 
got the Louse roofed just in time to hang a bison’s frontlet 
over the door, and christen it “Bison lodge,” before the M 
force of the monsoon broke upon the pktean on the last day 
of June. I must not now teU of the many pleasant days and 
jovial nights passed between those four -wulls in after years, 
when the fire blazing in the arched grate I had b-uildei mth 
my own hands, and thejoru^ of -whisky toddy iinpoited. from 
my native hills, deluded -us into the belief that we "were far 
away from the exile, if still a pleasant exile, of the highlands 
of Central India. Such a terrific storm I newer saw as on the 
night of the breaking of the monsoon, crash after crash seem- 
ing to burst within the rooms, while a blaze of green light- 
ning incessantly lit up the -whole features of the hill- It lasted 
about the -whole night, and neatly four inches of rain fell 
along with it, but on its clearing up ia the morning, such is 
the beautiful drainage of this phtea,uthat in less than an hour 
a horse could have galloped over h comfortably in any direc- 
tion. Raiu clouds contimxed to shroixd the higher peaks, and 
roll round the edges of the plateau, the whole time 1 remained 
on the hiU, but we never had anothter heavy storm, and, what 
is very unusual at such altitudes, the clouds never invaded 
the centre of the plateau at ah I bad. repeated returns of 
the fever, and neither could my people shake it off. Con- 
veniences to help reco-wery were also "wanting, and I left 
the platean on the 20th of July to march to Jubhulpdr. It 
was a melancholy procession iowmthe hill, thut march of my 
^iint and fever-stricken followers, crowded on the backs of 
the elephants that carried the-m in se-veral trips to the carts 
tiiat awaited them below. 
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Aflotier officer relieved me at Paekmurree, and remaiaed 
nearlf till the end of the rainy season ; meteorological obser- 
vatioas beiag kept up, ia order to compare with. otPexs wlicl 
were b eing taker at the same time by a party resideut on the 
rival plateau of ICotur. The result was tkat a mean tempera- 
ture of about 73°, and a rainfall of rather more than 60 inches, 
were registered for hoth places during the fonr moatks from 
June to September, which shows a raage of heat about 8° or 
10° lower than, on the plains, and nearly double the rainfall. 
Unfortuuafblj, however, the comparative difficulty of access to 
Puchmnrree was allowed to ted against its infinitely superior 
beauty and suitability in other respects ; and swampy, jungly, 
hideous Motiir, wbich hes on the trap formation, and very 
much resembles the country along the Tdpti river described 
in tbe last chapter, was preferred to this beantiffiil plateau for 
trial as a sanitarium for European troops during the ensuing 
season. It was an utter failure, the climate being had, and 
there hoing nothing to interest the men in such a place. It 
seems to have been forgotten that in a year or two the rail- 
way would pass within thirty miles of Puchmnrree on the 
north, from which side a wheel-road up the hill might he 
made at small expense. 

Since then the Forest Department has regularly ocenpied 
the lodge on the hill, and laid out extensive gardens round 
about. Attempts to cultivate the quinine-yielding cinchona 
made on a small scale have failed, owing prohahly to want of 
the needful attention and knowledge, rather than to unsuita- 
bility of the place and climate. The potato, and ad sorts of 
European vegetables and flowers, have been found to thrive 
admh'ahly at Puchmurree. Another house has heen huilfi 
and many European and native oflSeials have enjoyed 
excellent health during visits to the pkee for some years. 
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Lately a wlieel-road up the Ell from tlie rail’way station of 
BankhM has been eoustructed, aadoue of the lovclbstspott 
in India is nov in a fair vay of KaEng justice done to it 
at last.* 



Homs of Hog-deer, Barking-deer, male aad. female Cbils^rEt, an<d ?c>iir-lj orned Antelojie. 

(Scale^ one ten-tk.) 

*» 

I shall not say mneli of my long ride of a hixnired miles k 
Jubbulpdr in the soaking ram, through tte stiff hlack mud 
and nnhridged streams of the KarloadE rahey. It -was rery 
miserable, Tvith the ehihs of agne in one’s homes. A lusniiant 
seat in a first-elass saloon no'w •whirls the Esitor to Pnch- 
murxee over those weary males; and the pioneers of earlier 
days must not prate of their hardships. ITitk the exception 
of a few days, when I had the ercellent society of ray friend 

* Since -writing the above I bave seen tat Goveiaxnerit kas sanctioned the 
experimental establishment of a- sa-nataikm for Fnropean soldiers at Pucb- 
mnrreft. It csannot fail to prowe a success if piiojoily umanaged. 
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Captain Pearson, I had not seen a Tfliite face dariiig these sis 
months of jinigle wanderings ; and tliough by ao means thed 
of the wild, independent life of a forester, or of the eompany 
of the hill people and the kindly little hand of dependants I 
had gathered about me, the society of a pleasant station like 
the Jubbulpiir of those days twas no doubt an agreeable 
change. 



OHAPT^EE YlIE. 

THE [■ETGriEBN'AS.BA.Dl. 


Jiibl)iilptir Transfarmed— Effects of feiLeHailmy along* tke Narlada— AStafioi 
Sliikaii— 'Tlie Pantlier a.nd leopard— Dangers of Panther Knnting-A 
Man-eating Panther — Cmions Legend — Cunning of Pamtliers— A Detr- 
mined Charge— Baits for tli& Pautker — ^AEot-'^aatheiExcursion-Daiif:* 
of the Peacocks— Leer Shooting feom a “ Dng-oat ’’ — The Spotted Deor- 
Ajn Interview mth a Piger—The lonkoys^ Leap — Immense Herd of 
Deer— A Famous Tiger — A Successful Beat — A Midnight Intruder— Tke 
Man-eater of Pouhri— Ghostly Legend— Ooarsing the Sdmbar-NaSii 
Dogs — The Wild Dog — BanjirdDogs—rhe Black Bear — A Pamily Cliarge— 
Bear Shooting — Large Python. 

JuBBULPtjE is now Tatlier an importaat pkce, teing ike 
point of junction of the t-wo lines of railway which hetwe® 
them connect the political with tlie eomnnercial ca-pital of 
India, Calcutta with Bombay, and oYerwliicli pass all tlie pas- 
sengers, and much of the gDods, in transit between Engkd 
and Upper India. At tie time of wlicli I write it was a 
smaE civil and mditary station, of which few who had not 
been there knew anything, except 'thnt it was situated some- 
where, in the wilds of Central India, I remember wEeii ?e 
first got our orders to maich there from Upper India no ods 
could give us a route to it It vas trooped from IMndras at 
that time, and so of course the Bengal authorities could n(t 
be expected to know anything about it, Ve found it tie 
pleasantest of Indian stations; situated in a green hoEoF 
among low rocky granite His always eorered rvitb yerdum; 
with tidy hard roads and pilenty of greensward about them; 
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■ffith comm nd ions bnagaloTs^s embow-ered in magnificent cknips 
nf bamboo ; xemarkable for the delicacy and abumclanee of its 
fruits and otlier garden products, including, the pineayople, 
-w-iiich mil not gxow- anywhere else ia Central India ; and 
•s’ithal, from its land-locked condition forbidding exports, a 
most absurdly ebeap sort of place to lire in. A.11 this is now 
changed. The steam-horse has torn his way through the 
parks, and levelled the bamboo clumps that were the glory 
of the place. Hideous embankments, and monstrous hotels, 
and other truly British buildings, stare one in the face at 
every turn. Crowds of rail-borne “pictnresq_uers’' assail the 
lliirble Eocks and other sights about the place. Everjfiliing 
has run up to the famine prices induced by the rapid “ pro- 
gress ” of the last ten years. And progress it is, in every 
proper sense of the word. The hlarhadd, valley is now a part 
of the great hustling world outside, instead of being a mere 
isolated oasis in a desert of jungle, tbinking and earing only 
about its own petty wants and coneerns. The agriculturist, 
the merchant, and. alb who “paddle their own canoe” on the 
great ocean of life, are ah the better for it. Their gains have 
grown in more than proportion to their outgoings. Only such 
wretches as sail in “ foreign hottoms ” have to regret the 
change ; their fixed incomes have not grown vith the growth 
of their expenses. The poor clerk, who could barely in the 
old times keep body and soul together on his pittance of ten 
rupees a month, gets no more now that his e.vpeiiscs are 
doubled. Grovemment schools have flooded his market with 
competitors, ■who prevent his wages from rising by their im- 
portuaity for office; and the Government, not having yet 
discovered the way to raise its own income, when appealed to 
for more, bnttons up its pocke'ts, and points to the crowds 
ready and willing to serve for less. Tire poor dork has his 
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remedy ; he can pick and steal eaougli to mate up the de- 
fieieney ; and he does so. But tlie subaltern of infantry, oi 
the young civilian, being ineonmoded -with the troullttor,;. 
commodity called bonour, have no such resource ; aul ^ 
they have nothing for it hut to knock off their Arab, anl 
other little luxuries, and fag away throng-h an ill-eoncedel 
period of indigence to higber grades and better pay. 

All this civilisation bas of course greatly deteriorated 
pdace as a residence for hdni whose pleasures Lie -with tli? 
j -angle and its -w-ild inhabitants. In the old times, fabbulpu 
was almost the perfection o£ a sportsmanh headpnarters. It 
lay nearly at the head of the last of the great basins of tk 
Narhadh valley, 'wbicb ha,ve been reclaimed by pop-ulation and 
agriculture. These basins are a characteristic of the valley 
and -within the Ihnits of our province axe four in niimbet; 
great circular plains surroanded by steep hills, filled -wih 
deep alluvial soil, through which the river moves slowly ia 
long sdent reaches, -with here and there a gentle stream. Be- 
t-ween. them lie shorter sections of rugged ground, -sv-here the 
hills on either side converge, and through which the rive 
tumbles in a less placid coxiise, short pools being connecy 
hy long broken rapids. A htfle -way abo^e hubhulpdr, the 
last of these basins is terminated hy the again conTcrging bills, 
and from this point up to the httle civil station of Mandldtk 
river flows through a marrow valley, very scantily cultivated 
here and there, and generally covered along the river-si^ 
hy bamboos, and on the hills by a low jungle composed of the 
commoner sort of trees. Many little tributary streams joW 
the river in this part of its coarse. These ran up into ih« 
partially cultivated -uplands on eitter side of the valley ; an^ 
in the cold season, when they contained water and green vege- 
tation, afibrded cover to great numbers of vrild auimals of 
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all sorts. "When tlie hot season ad'vaaced their waters gradu- 
ally (Med up, and tken the game all moored down, into the 
h’arhada valley, congregating at tha.t time, when tke great 
niatiny liad for some 7 ears prevented tLeir molestation, in 
veiy great numbers. 

In January, 1 86 3, 1 marcked np this valley, on my way to 
explore the Sdl forests in the eastern part of the province. 
But want of time then preveate(i my lingering to shoot. The 
year before joining tke forest department, however, I had 
mde an excursion np this valley during the hot season ; and 
wlile cantoned at Jubbiilpur, made many excursions through 
tke hilly regions surrounding tke valley. Several sorts of 
game wkick kave not yet been much mentioned were then 
met with in great abundance ; and before taking my readers 
towards the Sll forests I will devote a httle space to these 
excursions. 

I was then a good deal of a “ grrffin,” and vas obliged to 
rely much on the assistance of native shikhis in finding game. 
Tke chief of these about Jnhbulpur was an areh-villain who 
haunted the purkens of the cantonment messes, and hawked 
about his news of panthers, hears, deer, etc., to the highest 
bidder. I don’t think E ever heard kisname. He was always 
called “Bamanjee," or the “Brahman," for such was kis 
caste. He knew intimately .every inch of tke jungle for 
twenty miles around, and had sons and nepkews in close 
relations with the tigers and other wild animals in all direc- 
tions. ITe was thoronghly acquainted with aH the different 
sorts of game and their habits, and really could, when he 
chose, fnrrdsh first-rate sport to his ckents. But he was by 
nature a rogue of the first water, generally taking his informa- 
tion all round the station for ofifers; and taking out tke 
highest bidder to a bunt wkieh almost invardabdj ended. 
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tliroTigli some perverse aceiclemt, ia tke escape 'witlioiitscatl- ? 
of the object of pursuit, wliici he V'oxilcL verf likely kingij 
the next day himself to cLaioa the GoTernraent revaid. 
bad “stumbled oa it" of course, quite by a,ceideDLt, Emd a 
seK-defence, etc., ke was^compeled to shoot it ! 

His great quarry vas tie panther, of -whict ie vasknofn 
to have killed an almost incredihle number in the coursed 
his long life. He liyed in a little village about four milesoot 
of the station, just -under oae of the steep isolated granite lilb 
that rise at intervals from the plain ; ani ie once showed « 
a notched stick, on -which fifty-two cuts recoiied tie nuniW 
of panthers he had killed on this iill alone. Thenumheid 
these animals in tke distiiets round about Jubbnlpurisreij 
great. Tke lov rocky hilLs referred to, full of hollows aad 
caverns, and ovexgrovn -with iense scrubby cover, afford than 
favourite retreats ; -while the numbers of antelope and tc^ 
deer, goats, sheep, petriah dogs, and pigs, supply them -witi 
abundant food. A large ma-le panther vill kill not -veq 
hea-vy cattle ; h-ut as a rule they eonj&ne themselves t Ik 
smaller animals meutioried. They seldom reside very fa 
from -villages, pro-wliug round tbena at uight in search of pay, 
and retreating to their fastnesses before day-break. Unike 
the tiger, they care little Tor tie neighbourhood of -water e« 
in the hot -weather, drinking only at nigit, and generally at a 
distance from their mid-day retreat 

There has been much confusion, among sportsmen, and 
writers as to the several species of Cab caked “Panther,* 
“Leopoard,” and “ Hunting Xeopprd.'^ Jerdon, in his “ Mam- 
mals of India,” has at last correctly dis-tinguisied them tmte 
the above names, recognising tv/o varieties marked wifi 
rosettes (tie fulvous ground, of the shin sho-sving through the 
black), instead of plain black spots, -wiici ai‘c pec-uliai’ bo the 
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Huating Leopard (F. J'ubata). He calls liotli F. Pardiis, 
(Niusiclfring tliemonly as varieties, not distiact spociea In 
Englisli he calls the larger the panther and the smaller tke 
k'opari, and it will be veil if sportsmen will avoid future coa- 
fiision by adopiting this apiproprkte nomenclature. The points 
of difference hetween the two varieties of F. Pardus he states 
to be the larger size of the panther, which reaches in fiae 
specimens seven feet eleven inches in length from nose to tip 
of tail, the leopard not exceeding five feet six inches; tke 
lighter colour, and taker and more slender fi.gure of tke 
panther, and the rounder more bnll-dog like head of the leo- 
panl. These distinctions I myself recognised, and described 
in “ The Field,” of 1/^th May, 1862- 
lu my early sporting days I fell into the mistake of most 
sportsmen in supposing that the panther might be hunted on 
foot with less caution than the tiger. On two or three occa- 
sions I nearly paid dearly for the error ; and I now helieye 
that the panther is really hy far a more dangerous animal to 
attack than the tiger. Ke is, in the first place, fax more 
courageous. For though he will generally sneak avay un- 
observed a.s long as he can, if once brought to close q_uarters 
ke will rarely fnil to cha,rge witk the utmost foiocUy, figliting 
to. the very last. Ee is also much more active than the tiger, 
making inmense springs clear oflf the ground, which tke tiger 
seldom does. He can conceal himself in the most -wonderfiil 
way, his spotted hide blending with the ground, and his hi^e 
loose form being compressible into an iaconceivahly snail 
space. Further, ke is so myck less in. depth and stoutness 
than tke tiger, and moves so much quicker, that he is &r 
more difficult to kit in a vital place. He can climb trees, 
wbich the tiger cannot do except for a skort distance apa 
thick sloping trunk. A. few years ago a panther thus took a 
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sportsman out of a higl perci on. a tree in tke Chkdwira 
district. And lastly, lis po-wexs of offence a-xe scaxcelymfci't,;- 
to those of the tiger himself; and are amply snfecieHt to h. 
the death of any man he gets hold of. 'When stationed at 
Damoh near JnhlDulpur, mtli a detachment of my regiiutnt. I 
shot seven panthers and leopards in lessthnna month, vithin 
a few miles of the station, chiefly by drhmg them out mth 
heaters ; all of them charged who kad tke po ver to do so ; kt 
the little cherub who watches OTer gxifins got ns out of it 
without damage either to myself or the heaters. One of tke 
smaller species, really not; aaore tkan five feet long I telieve, 
charged me three sevexal times up a lank to the very muzzle 
of my rifle (of whick I luckily had a couple), falling lack 
each time to the shot, brntuot dreanaing of trying to escape, 
and dying at last at my feet with, ker teeth closed on tke root 
of a small tree. This animal had about six inches of tke quill 
of a poxenpine brokem off in her ckest. Another jumped on 
my horse, when passiitg tkrongk some long grass, before she 
was fired at at all ; and after being kicked off ckarged my 
groom and gun carrier, who barely escaped bydeeing for tkeir 
lives, leaving my only gun in tke possession of the leopard 
I had to ride to cantonments for another rifle, and to get to- 
gether some beaters. When we retnmed, I took up my post 
on a roeh which overlooked the patch of grass ; and the beateB 
had scarcely commenced their noise before tbe leopard went 
at .them hhe an arrow. An accident wonld certainly have 
happened this time bad my shots failed to stop this derii 
incarnate before she reached fbem. Ske had enbs in ihe 
grass, which aceounted for ber fury ; but a. tigress would have 
abandoned them to their fa.te in a siuoilar case. The last 1 
killed was a man-eater, wkick took up his post among 
high crops surrounding a tillage, and killed and dragged in 
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women and eHdren ventured out of tlie village. He 
was a pantier of tke largest size, and had leen 'wounded by a 
shikari from a tree, the bad passing through his external ear 
ar ‘1 one of his parvs, and renderii^ him incapable of Mling 
game. I was a veet hunting him, as he -was very careful not 
to show himself -when pursued ; and at last I shot him in a 
cowhouse into which he had ventured, and killed several head 
of cattle, before the people had courage to shut the door. 

Ifhen a panther takes to he is a far more 

terrible scourge than a tiger. In 1858 a man-killing panther 
devastated the northern part of the Seoul district, kilHrig 
(incredible as it ia.a 7 seem) nearly a hundred persons before 
he was shot * by 'a shikdri. He never ate the bodies, but 
merely lapped the blood from the throat ; and his plan was 
either to steal into a house at night, and strangle some sleeper 
on his bed, stifling aU outcry with his deadly grip, or to climb 
into the high pktforms from, which watchers guard their fields 
from deer, and drag out his -victim from there. He -was not 
to be baulked of Ms prey ; and when driven off from one end 
of a ■village, would hurry round to the opposite side and secure 
another m the confusion. A. few moments completed his 
deadly work, and such -was the devdish. cunning he joined to 
this extraordiaary boldness that all attempts to find and shoot 
him -were for many months unsuccessful. European sports- 
men -who went out, after hunting him in wain all day, 'wvould 
find his tracks close to the door of their tent in the morning. 
Vhen, a few years later, I passed throngh the scene of his 
chief depredations (Hhiimd), a, curious myth had grown round 
the history of this panther. A. man and his -wife were travel- 
ling hack to their home from a pilgrimage to Benares, when 
they met on the road a panther. The woman was termfi^ ; 
hut the man said, “Fear not, 1 possess a charm by which I 
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can transform mT-self bnto any shape. I -will nor hecome a 
panther, and remoYe this ohstaele from tke road, and oa m? 
return you must place this por'der in my mouth, when I will 
recover my proper shape.” He then swallowed kis owa 
portion of the magic powder, aad assuming the likeness of 
the panther, persuaded him to leare the path. Eetnmiiig to 
the -woman, he opened Ms month to receive tke tr{iu.sposiiig 
charm ; hut ske, terrified by Ids dreadful appearance and open 
jaws, dropped it in tie mire, and it ras lost. Tken, in 
despair, he killed the author of liis misfortune, and erer after 
revenged bimself ou the race vlaose form he could never 
resume. 

The Seoni panther is not a solitary case, 'several other man- 
eating panthers having dome scarcely less amount of misehief 
in other parts of the pre-vince. Tkeir hidilSerenee to water 
makes it ertremely difificiilt to bring them to book ; and, 
indeed, panthers are far more generally met with by accident 
•than secured by regular hunting. "Wien beating with eb 
phante -they are very rarely found, considering their numbers ; 
but they must he heqnently passed at a short distance, nnoh- 
sexved, in this kind of hunting. In 1862, 1 was hunting for 
a tigress and cubs neau K hk.pi, on the Lawa river, in. Bdtill 
Their tracks of a f&w days old led into a deep fissure in the 
rocky banks of the river„ above which I went, leaving fie 
elephant below, and threw in stones from, the edge. Some 
way ap I sa-w a large panther steal out at the head, and 
sneak across the plain. He was out of shot, and I followed 
on his tracks, which -rere clear enough for a few hundred 
■yards, till, at the crossing of a smadl rocky ndld, they dfr 
appeared. I could not make it out, and wxs returning to fie 
elephant, when. I saw the driver making signals. He had 
followed me up above, and had seen the panther sneak bak 
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along the little whicli led iato tlie top of tlie ravine, and 
re-enter tke latter. I then went aad placed myself so as to 
command the top of tlie ravine, and sent people below to fling 
in stones ; and presently tke panther Ibroke again at the same 
place, tkis time galloping away openly across the plain. I 
missed with kotk barrels of my rifle, but turned him over 
with a hicky shot from, a smooth-bore, at naore than two 
hundred yards. I then went np to him on tke elepkanf and 
he made feeble attempts to rise and come at me, hut be was 
too far gone to succeed The panther will charge an elephant 
with the greatest ferocity. In 1 86 3, near Samhalpdr, a party 
of ns were heating a bamhoo cover for pigs, with a view to 
the sticking thereof, my elephant aoeoiupiuiying tke heaters, 
when a shout from the latter announced that they had 
stumbled on a panther. . They took to trees, and I got on 
the elephant to turn him out, while the others exchanged 
their hog-spears for rifles, and surrounded tke place on trees. 
She got up before me, bounding away over the low bamhoos, 
and I struck her on tke ramp with a light breech-loading gun 
as she disappeared. Several shots from the trees failed to 
stop her, and she took refuge in a very dense thorny cover on 
the banks of a little stream. -Twice up and down I passed 
without seeing the brute, hut firing once into a log of wood 
in mistake for her, and was going along the top of tke cover 
for the third time, when the elephant pointed down, the hank 
■with her extended trunk. We threw some s'tones in, hut 
nothkig moved, and at last a peon came up with a huge stone 
on his head, which he heaved down the hank Next moment 
a yello'w streak shot from the hushes, and, leve lling the ad- 
ventnions peon, hke a flash of lightning came straight at my 
elephant ^s head, when just at the last qpiing I broke her hack 
with 'the breech-loader, and she fell over under the elephant’s 
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truni, teaxing at tlie earti and stones and liex ovnx l)ody m 
ter bloody xage. Ste had a cub ia the cov^er, about the size 
of a cat, which I shot on the way back. 

The method usiially resoxted to by old. Bamanj ee and othet 
nathe shikiris fox killing pantliers and leopards was, h 
tying out a kid, 'witli a line attacied to . a fish-hook thiougii 
its ear, a pull at vhbh makes tke poor little brute continue to 
squeak, aftei it has cried itself to silence about its mother, 
No sentioaent of hnnaanity interferes witli the de-vices of th 
mild Hindu. A dog in a pit, iritk a basket-work cover over 
it, and similarly attached to a line, is epuallj effective. I 
have kno-wn panthers repeatedly to take anima-ls they have 
killed Tip into trees to devour, and once foand the body of j 
child, that had been killed hy a panther in the Bdtiil district, 
so disposed of in the fork of a tree. , They are very often lost, 

I believe, by taking xinohserved to trees. Beating them out 
of cover with a strong body of beaters and fire-works is, on tie 
whole, the most snccessfal way of hunting these cnnniig 
brutes ; hut it is aceompazued by a good deal of risk to tie 
heaters as well as to tlie sportsman, if he is ovei-wentuifr- 
some ; and it is apt, also, to end in disappointment in most 
instances. My own experience is that tke majority of paa- 
thers one finds, are come across more by luck than good 
management. 

In April, 1861 , old Bamanjee, with whom lhad often been 
out on short trips -with eonsiderahle success, induced me to 
take a month’s lea-ve, and accompa-iiy kirn up theNarhadi 
vahey from Jnhbiilpiir to shoot The game promised con- 
sisted of tigers, bears, sfrakax, and spotted deer ; and I found 
that .all these -srere really attainable in no small numbers. 
The shcahap and hears bred on. the hill ranges on - either side 
of the river ; while the sptted deer, as usual, kept to the 
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banks of tke ri-ver, wiere a Bet work of raTiBes, coverei vitli 
flumps of bamboo, aflForded tbeBa tke pleBtiful shade aad 
abimdaace of ^ater they delight io. In attendance on tkem 
rasthe tiger, 'who reveded in the abundance of game then 
r, .iFUffated about the river. The herds of cattle and bnffa- 
loes that vrere grazing in the v^alley were seldom touched, 
f-xfppting in one place, vhere I found a family of tigers 
wholly su-hsistiug upon them; but nearly every day ve 
stnmHed on the remains of spotted deer, srimhar, and nilgai, 
which had fallen -vietims to the clestrojer. The destroyer 
liiinself, however, kept, -with a good deal of success, oat of 
our "way. I Tvas too green, a hand to hunt him then vith 
the silent perseverance which alone ensures success, and eonld 
rarely resist a promising shot at other game on the distant 
chance of finding a tiger. hTor do I think that Mr. Eamanjee 
much desired to have very many interviews with his jungle 
majesty. Spotted deer were in immense nunhers, and the 
hacks were everywhere hellowing along the banks, and in the 
hiimboo-eoveied ravines that radiate from the river. It vas 
Terj’ea.sy to shoot the poor brutes at that thne, the best plan 
being to embark in a canoe dag out of a single log, and 
paddle slovwly do'wn the reaches a little 'way from the hank, 
between daybreak and ten or eleven o’clock. The air of 
repwse worn hy the whole scene at that time is scarcely 
broken by the. movement of unimal life. The lazy plunge of 
a crocodile, the eddying rise of a great fish, the hover of a 
gem-like kingfisher, the easy flight of tie dark square-vinged 
buzzard, all add to, rather than diminish, the sense of quietness 
in the scene. Immense numbers of peafowl live on the hanks. 
This is the season of their loves, and almost every hare knoll 
may he seen covered with a flock of them, the hens sitting 
demurely in the centre, while the cocks ruffle out their magni- 
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ficent plumage, and spread -fclieii gorgeous trains, aul taltj 
round and round tLem in a most abrird faskioa. Tke bat- ; 
men are fond of trying -to catck tkon wlieii aksorked in tkis ' 
dance of lo^e ; and, tkougl I hare never seen oae actually 
secured, I have seen an active felor get so near as to pluck 
some featiiers from tke tail of tke collapsed and retreating 
swain. No riotous soundLs offend the ear in tkis peaeefal 
valley. The Koel, bird of the morning, raises now and tkei 
his staccato note from some overhanging- tree, or tke giant 
Sdrus crane floats his trcimilons cr j along "tke cahn. surface of 
the lake-like river. 

But hark ! Trom a clump of tangled banhoos, overliang- 
ing the mouth of a little hu-m tkat joins the river, rings tie 
loud bellow of a spot"ted kuck. The hoatinan sticks liis loug 
pole down to the bottom, and anchors the dug-out, -while th 
sportsman, -with cocked rile, watckes in tke hotv. Presently 
a rustle and a motion in. the fringe of hrigkb-greea jimaa 
bushes tkat edge the river, and tke head and shoulders of s 
noble busk emerge, one fore foot advanced licsitEtthgly' to tfe 
strip of yellow sand beside ■ tke -water. Another instant aai 
he stands, a statue of grace and beaxitjT-, on tke open kead. 
Now he has seen the boat, and kis careless mien is ekanged 
for an attitude of intense regard. IMotionless, head tkrora 
up, and antlers s-w-eepiug kis flanks, ke might be pkotograpked 
for the second or t-wo ke stands at gaze. In an instant more 
he -will -wheel round and plunge into the thicket, unlew 
stopped by the deadly bullet Tke true sportsman -s'ill often 
spare the beautdfiil creature, even wvken tk-iis at tke point of 
his rifle, when a -week or two of the easy sport kas satiated 
Ms aniour, and fiOled his camp -with meat and trophies of 
graceful antlers. It was impossible in tbos.e days to walk 
half a mile along the ri-wer bank -witkout seeing deer, and I 
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Iiave knovv-D an. indifferent shot Ml sis bucks here in a, 
morniii^. . 

There iras some excitement in tie chance of stnm.lliiig 
on a tiger in the cool thickets of green cover by the river, or, 
like tie sportsman, stalking the spotted deer. I Tvas foUowhig 
a TOundei bxick once, when I thus almost trod npon a tiger 
doing the very same tiling. It vas in the dusk of the evening, 
when I saw him about twenty paces ahead of me, roading up 
tie hloody trail like a retriever on a vinged pheasant He 
was passing over a lov ridge between two ravines, and I was 
helow him — a situation awkward for a foot-encounter with 
any dangerous animal. I, therefore, waited till le disappeared 
on tke other side, and then running softly up, peered down 
from behind a clnmp of bamboos. Presently I saw the 
■wounded back and two does start oat of some cover beyond 
tie further ravine, and then a motion of tie tiger, 'wlo had 
been standing a little below them, as le quickly crouched out 
of their sight, revealed him to me. I sat down, and took a 
steady shot at his shoalder at about seventy yai-ds. He roOed 
hack into tie n^li, above wlicl I was standing, and, after a 
good deal of growling and straggling among the leaves, all 
was still. It would have been fody to go do-wn to him in 
such umcertiin lighf so I returned to the boat, going back 
next morning with aa elephant to see tie result. It was just 
as veil I had not ventured down in tie dark the night before ; 
for, after lynng some time where le fell, and leaving a gieat 
pool of blood on tie ground, he had afterwards reeovwd 
himself, and gone slowly and painfully off towards tie ffver. 

followed up tie track, and about three hundred ymAs 
furthen dovn found him, by tie chattering of birds, lying stiff 
and. stark under a hush. He lad never reached tie water he 
soaght. 
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A'bout twenty-fi-Ye miles al>oTe J TibbuLpiir is a carious place 
called tlie “ Monkeys' Leap." Asmall tiibiatary of tie Sarkda, 
called the Bd,gli<5r5, (ox “ Tiger Rivei”), here comes down fron 
the soTithem hills, aad, after appioaching the hfarlada -witliiu 
about a hundred yards, steers off again, and inns some mile 
before it finally joins it. Deep water fills loti the channeh 
opposite the narrow neet, and the strip of cover betTOeu the 
rivers is a favomite resort for all sorts of game in the hot sea- 
son. I was invited by a ueighhouring thakhr, a Edjpnt, to 
join a drive for game he was arranging at this place, in -whicli 
he hoped to secure a famous tiger that had long defied eveij 
efibrt to hill him. Long will “ 'Whitehead'” of the fiaiii 
Baira be remembered on the baahs of the INaxhaodL Ee foi. 
nished sport to a whole generation of the sportsmen of Jnh- 
hulpnr, and, so fax as I know, never was drilled.. He disap 
peared in the course of time. Severad hundred heaters were 
assembled to beat the leg-ef-imittoa shaped tract, of which the 
narrow “ Monkeys' Leap” between, the two rivers formed the 
shank. A. large old stump of abaayaii tree stood right in the 
centre of the neck, hollowed like a cup at the top by the 
weather, and filled a few inches deep with drift sand, i 
better post for the gunner coxili not he, and here the th^kfir 
and I took our places. It was a long drive, and it was not 
for an hour or more that tie ga.me began to appear, aui 
groups of spotted deer gradixaly collected on all the knolls 
within sight on tie inward side. Tley grew and grew in 
munhers, gazing back settle leaders nnd forward at tie tree, 
wlere they lad often rua the gauntlet before. They were 
very nnwilliag to come ou, but the drive was strong and not 
to he eluded, I watched for the tiger till many of the deer had 
gone past ; at first a straggling doe with her fawn, then smad 
groups, and finally a great lustling mass of dappled hides and 
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tossiag antlers. Tkere was no tiger eTidentlf in tlie iDeat. 
The tMkfe's long matchlock had already "beeB the death of a 
buck, aad he was painfully reloading its long tube from his- 
primitire charging implements. I had a couple of rifles, 
single and double, and it was the work of as many seconds 
only to ire the three barrels, killing two and wounding 
another. 'There -were no hreeeh-loaders in those days ; hut I 
had time to reload the double while the stream of deer poured 
past, aad secure two more bucks before the' heaters came up. 
The -wounded buck was afterwards recovered There cannot 
have been less thiaa a thousand spotted deer ia this heat ; and 
I never before or since sa-w such a sight. "With a hreech- 
loader twenty or thirty backs eonld easily have been, killed. 
One of tie bucks I killed had the largest horns I have 
ever seea, measuring each thirty-eight inches ronnd the 
curve. 

I ha,d another beat for “ Whitehead” after-wards, near the 
same place. The heaters came on him in a patch of long 
grass juagle, from -which he ohstinately refused to move. He 
had been once wounded in a drive, and never would face 
the guns again. At last we set ire to the jangle, -while I 
awaited him on a tree at one end. The raging flames must 
have passed completely over him, and it -was not till they had 
nearly reached my post, and the heat was exploding the (Med 
fruits of a heael tree* aezt to me, with reports like pistol shots, 
that I retreated from my post. I had harely reached the 
ground when I heard a shout from the beaters, -who -were ^ 
ia the trees round about the cover, and -the t%er broke out 
among them Then ensued a draving-up of hlack legs, and & 
perfect Tabel of abuse of his remotest ancestors -was poured oa 
him from the trees as he halted below, and looked np at them 


• JSgk narmaim. 
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■witl. a longing gaze. I ktirrieS. round, lat 'was just iatimc 
to see Mm pause for a moment on tie top of a ridge, Ms grani 
form appearing dilated to aa mnafnral size, from tke kracMt 
of the muscles, lashing tail, and bristling coat, hathed in. the 
red glow of the setting sun and the blazing jungle. The net 
instant, before vaj rifle eoizld he got to bear on him, Jk 
plunged down the farther side and disappeared, 

I' had one piece of reallj' woadexfiil luck in this trip, whi4 
compenscrted for a good deal of heavy fagging in vain aft* 
the monarch of the jiuigle. 1 will quote the account & 
written at the time, which defrays aa enthinsiasm I shotli 
scarcely he able to call apin sneh a description now-a-dajs, 
and which gi'ves the details of a aietliod of hunting tigera 
which in later years I ahandoned as involving too great a ri 
of human life, namely, driving with beaters. In such a 
country as the Upper INarhadi, valley, howe'wer, the more legi- 
timate method of stalking vritk tbe elepha.nt conld scarcely be 
followed, owing to the extent and density of the cover and 
the ahnndanee of water. 

Three tigers, namely, a tigress and. her two nearly Ml 
grown enhs, had long heenthe plague of some viLlages .onth 
hanks of the river. 'Their depredations extended over about 
five miles of country, where they fouind. beef so plentiful sad 
easily got that they seldom wandered above that distance from 
their usual haunts, wlLcl lay in a mesh of most diffieuB 
ravines bordering the Faxbaclh, and runniug up towards the 
hills. The covert here was of the densest description, tbou^ 
thinner, of course, at this time of the year thnn at any otte 
On my arrival in the neighbourhood, I was mmediatdi 
solicited to go and. rid it ef these pests, and every assistane 
psromised. So I pitehed my camp at the village nearest to 
their haunts, and began to lay plans for their destruction, 
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riiere iv^as no need to tie animals omt as baits for tLe tigers, 
as is soiaietinies done, for tere tkey killed a eow or two ewery 
oTlier clay, although, food being so plentiful, they seldom le- 
niaiued long near tlie eareasses. Tlie third eyening after I 
c-ame, two eo-ws were killed about % mile from camp. I would 
not allow tkem to be toadied, trusting thati having eaten wrell 
during tie niglit, the tigers would lie up in some place close 
at baud, to -wliicli we might track them next morning, aad 
heat tkeia out in the heat of the day. 

Wien any tracking kas to be done, it is of great importance 
to he at tie spot very early in the morning, as the breezes, 
wiici generaly rise shortly after daybreak, are apt to destroy 
tie fine edges of the impressions left, and by nine o’clock it is 
(ifton iiiijic.<.=iililc to tell whetler the marks are old or new. 
¥e accordingly started for tie “ murrees” before daylight, 
and lad no difficulty in finding the place, which was deeply 
marled by the feet of both tigers and cows, and a broad trail 
led olf in the direction the tigers had dragged the carcasses. 
Following this up, it led ns shortly into a ravine, where we 
found the remains of both cows deposited ia different narrow 
clefts, where the tigers had retired to dine at their leisure. 
Of one the head alone was left, and the lead and fore quarters 
of the otler. The carcasses had evidently been most scienti- 
fically cleaned out by these professional hutcbers befoie setting 
to vork, the dmg and other refuse being carefully piled up at 
a little distance, so as not to come between the wind aaid their 
ttolilitj’" during tie repast. Vultures, kites, and crows had 
already commenced to demolisl the remainder — sure sign 
that our game had left the immediate neiglhourlood. 

Taking np the tracks, we followed them for about half a 
mile along the rawiue towards tie river. The printe of the 
old lady and her daiiglters were nearly tie sa.Tiie in size, and 
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scarcely distmguislia.l3le. Tie G<5nds -wtio -were tisiclgsB 
declared ttat they eonld. tell tlta-t tlie cubs 'were both femalt* 
This, I confess, I was somewtat incTedulous of, altlougl I 
had frequently had oecasion to admire tlieir r-t i.k .j- 

in tracMng ; and I thought they were merely trusting toth 
well-known prepoeclerance of female OTer male enbs,* to get 
a little ludos in tke eweat of their prediction taming oig 
true. This was subsequently the case, hut I hare since 
learned that the footmarks ai’e really distinguishable. Onb- 
quiry, I found that while the foot of the male leaves aniu. 
pression nearly round, that of the tigress is almost owl Og 
seeing them hoth together the difference is at once percehei 
This is likewise true of the male a.ni female panther, ¥i4 
a single exception, the footprints of all these great eats eaa be 
distinguished with certainty a,fter a little practice, whieh is m 
small assistance to the hunter at times. The exception is, 
that a large male panther and a yoxuig male tiger leave marks 
dbsolutely identical, and not to be distinguished by the bei 
native trackers. 

After following the easily-read trail in the sandy bottom d 
the ravine for some half-mie or so, the ravine branched of 
into two ; the main branch leading straight down to th 
riA'er, and the other a narrow xoeh-bonnd gukw striking of 
almost at right angles to the left- The stardy Ettle G-dnl 
who was then leading seemed do grow somewhat anxious as 
we approached the jimction, and his swarthy countenani* 
lighted up wdth a smile pfeasnnt to see, when he found that al 
three tigers had entexed. the gorge do "the left. 

* Natives account for tlis Ey say-i-ng tha.t tfcie old male tiger iills all S» 
male euls Ire comes across "wliesa thiey are ■yoang; an d ttiey describe so similadf, 
in different parts of tlie coumtrjr, tfcie manoeuvres of ma-tnma to protect kf 
j&nrig “ hopeftils ” against their otnnatm-al papa, thatE lave little doribtof 
tmtli of tlie> story. 
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“ ITe have tliem. ! ” li& erclaimed ; “ they are in tlie dewiir, 
and as good as killed/^ 

Devb'iir is tke local name for a. place wlere two or tlu'ee 
xiiiMsmeet, and form a h.ollo'w in -wkich. water remains throngh- 
out tke liot Tjveatker; if snffiLcientLy skady and cool, it is a 
far ourite haunt of tke tiger; and it really seemed very likely 
tkat the tigers, having gorged themselres at night, had pro- 
ceeded to lie up in the dewur, as snrmised by the G6nd. To 
make all sure, 'we described a circle round the place, carefully 
examiaittg aU the nkUs that led from it, and finding no marks 
to indicate tkeir exit, returned to eanp, pretty confident of 
kaving “ ringed ” the family, and. that we would find them 
asleep ahont twelve o’clock A scorching hot wind was 
klowing fiercely across the plain when I left my tent after 
breakfast, and mounted the howdah. It was fearfuly hot, 
and the flickering haze that plays over the hare gronnd at this 
season, like an exhalation of gas from its surface, playing the 
strangest pranks with houses, trees, and figures, wus exceed- 
ingly painful to the eyes. Newer mind ! all the more chance 
of finding tlie tigers at home, and we were soon under way 
for the dewir. A.bout 150 heaters had collected, for, the 
whole wealth of these people lying in their herds, they were 
naturally anxious for the destruction of the family of j>ests. 

On arriving at the scene of operations, they were told off 
into four parties, each placed under charge of one of the more 
Tfflpectakle inhabitants ; and, after strict injunctions alxnit 
taking to trees, etc,, were dispatched to their sereral poste. 
Tkere were only two places where the tigers were likely to 
break, of which one led to the riyer, and file other, a dry 
■watercourse, towards the neighbouriug hills. Some peculiari- 
ties in the ground indnced me to select the latter for my own 
post, while I intrusted the former to the old sliikin with his 
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matekloek. I got an excjelLent position in a tliiei eoxert o! 
jkmaa busies, 'while at tie same time efifeetnallf conimanfliiid 
the pass. 

Half an hour elapsed, as agreed on, and tlen burst fori 
from the beaters the most ten-Lfic Balel of harbarous noise 
ever heard out of Pancleia.oa.iiim. I lad engaged a “land," 
that had come from some distaace to assist at the ni:irri:i<_;-i;uf 
a wealthy merchant in tie village, and we -wexe, consequent!)-, 
powerful in instrunxental musLc. F ancy-drums, great and 
small, “ear-piercing fifes, “rnnatoolahs'’ of formidable dimeii- 
sions (a hideous copper wind iristruiaeaLt, indescriballe in 
simple English, hut wliicli I kney must be identical with tie 
“ cholera horn ” of Sonthera India), mingled vc^ith a tempest 
of watchmen’s rattles (eaeb. of fifty laadrad power), and 
abundantly supplemented hy vocal abuse of the tigers’ ances- 
tors to the tenth generation, delivered in the Loudest key of 
native BiUmgsgate, and you hawe a faia.t idea of the row ! 

As they approached, it of course got more and rnore ex- 
citing, and soon the various mlabitants of the de'wur hegan 
to make their appearance. First came a peacock and fr® 
hens, pattering over tie fiilleiL leaves. Sharper in eyesight 
than any other denizea of tie forest, tlrey' soon, observed mq 
and, rising in a panic, sailed ofiF with their beautifully steady 
flight towards the river, the gorgeous plumage of the cock 
flashing in the son — ^slx feet of living gold an.d purple ! 

Another rustle, and a Ixerd of spotted deer came trotting 
over a ittle eminence ahead, led by a well-antLered buck, 
with two more good ones hiinging up the rear. Entirely 
taken up hy the noise of the beaters, they never observed me, 
and, passing withm fiiteea paces of my elephant, disappeared 
in the jungle. I could have shot any one, or perhaps two, d 
tine -hncks, but seeang what was more interesting at tie ijnie, 
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ilC'kl ray liancl. This wa,s a, troop of baboons — lioary-bearded 
old fellows, and matrons mtli tkeir young ones in their arms 

Pi-lio rere perched on the trees ahead, and had already 

commenced their angry -wfarnings that the tigers toere there. 

Then eane the glorious moment of excitement, — ample 
rerard for days of hootless toil. The tigress came sneaking 
along amongst the bushes that fringed the nala, and, halting 
about skty paces off, turned round her head for a moment 
towards the heaters. Steady no-w ! the hottona of the neck is 
exposed, and the sight of the big rifle bears fall upon the 
proper spot. Bang ! and with a gurgling roar, over she rolls 
into the nffli Is it she ? or the devil, or what ? Certainly 
she fell : but, from the very spot she stood on, hounds forth 
the image of herself, with blood pouring in torrents from a 
gaping wound in the neck 1 M.ore still : a third leaps the 
adld just in front of my elephant, and the jungle seems 
ahve vdth tigers. I had instantly exchanged the single for 
the double rifle, and as this one passed me at fall speed, 
I rolled her over vith a broken back and a bnllet through the 
shoulder. Meantime the wounded one had disappeared behind 
me, and I proceeded to inspect the fldd, and count the killed 
and 'wounded. The last shot was a- cub ; so was the one that 
bad rolled into the nhlri to the first shot ; and it was the 
old tigress that had. esca.ped behind me. This 'was all a 
mystery, till I found that the first one was shot through the 
heart, the ball entering through the ribs, whereas, the first 
tiger I had fred at was standing almost facing me when 
I pulled; and then it was explained. One hall, the crashing 
two-ounce one, had passed through the tigress, and killed cub 
Ho. 1 on the other side. 

My hfctle elephant, a female called Kili, <pmfce ontried, 
which I had horro'wed from the Juhbulpdr commissariat, had 
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teha-ved nolDly. CmliEg hei' trimk out of ham’s 'way, ajd 
placing her sturdy forelegs firndy before her, she stood lihe,, 
rock in the midst of all the noise (for the trio roared lie vet? 
hulls of Bashan). I had therefore perfect eoa£denee in. 
ceeding to follow up the -wounded tigress. "We soon found 
blood in plenty leading along the ndld towards the hills 1 
had taken the precaution, of placing scouts on a,ll the pib- 
cipal trees, some of whom had seen her cross an open spaee 
and enter the ndlh where it deboached feom a cleft in the 
hiH side ; she was going qui-te strong, they said, althoii^ 
bleeding freely from the neek. On inquiry I found that the 
gorge in the hill was su mere e-ul-de-sac, having ro eritst 
the other side, except on to an elevated plateau, as hare 
as my hand, which a wounded tiger would uever dare to face. 
There was no doubt, therefore, that she had stopped in this 
gully and would fight, so 1 proceeded to make arrangements 
for the attack. The first thing done was to send men up the 
MU, by a circuitous route, to post themselves on trees al 
round the top of the ravine, as outlooks. This done, I 
advanced along the ndl£ till I fonird the blood again, wMdi 
I followed up slowly, keeping a bright look-out ahead The 
■ ravine was densely corered on both hanks hy cluinps of 
bamboo jungle, and 1 had just reached the first of these when 
up jumped the -tigress with a roar, and galloped off as fi:^ 
as ever towards the head of tie laviue ^ I had two snap siots 
at her, which made her speak still louder, but otherwise had 
no effect. The people above aow shouited out that she 
again lain down higher up the -nO among some bambooe 
half-way up the banks. It would a ot do to approach her in 
this position from helov, as a charge would probably ha'rc 
resulted in a general roll to the bottom of tbe xa-vine ; S(^ 
with consideirahle labour, we chmbed up to fcbe ta-ble-land, 
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(ind -went round till ve were rigkt above her. Here, lio-wever, 
tie baob steep to admit of a descent ; so, getting a 

supply of stones into the howdali, I commenced bombarding 
tbe bamboo olumps, and at the third shot the tigress charged 
out On she eame -within t-wenty paces, when her heart 
failed her ; she turned sharp off to the left, and I got two 
pretty fair shots at her, which told loudly, but stdl she went 
on as strong as ever. This time she crossed quite over to 
the opposite side of the ravine, and ascended the bank, as if 
■with the intention of bolting across the open gronnd. The 
'scouts hept shouting out to me to come round, -rhieh I did, 
and found them in a terrible panic, for the tigress, seeing 
them on the trees, kept -walking about and eyeing them, in a 
cat-and-moase sort of manner, gro-wling fearfully and lashing 
hex tail about, The first of them I came to told me she was 
then lyiug down at the foot of a -tree further on, watching 
two Grinds in the branches. I soon reached the place : the 
wretched Goads -were too much frightened to speak, but 
pointed to the gromd below the tree, and sat jabbering hke 
monkeys as I approached. I now made out the tail of the 
tigress impatiently s-witching up and do-rn ; she herself being 
crouched in the long grass, I could nob see her body. On 
perceiring the elephant, she j-umpedup, and, making a short 
run forwards, crouched again. "We steaddy advanced, and, 
finding she could not put us to dight, she took to it herself, 
and suddenly hounded n^ain towards the ravine. I had 
another shot as she "was disappearing over the bank. TTos 
time it was the large rifle, and she caught it unmistakably ; 
for, on coming to the place where she had vanished, "we could 
hear her down below, growling and straggling on the ground. 
The descent here was more grad-ucul, though the bamboo cover 
was dreadfully thick. The elephant was sliding down oa her 
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haunches, stones and earth rolling do^wa before her. The 
growling grew deeper as we descended, and the noise of 
struggling ceased, as if the tigress Lad. collected herself fe 
a last charge. The bamboo steoas kept •wLippiag me ia tb 
face as I stood in the Lowdah with my doable smootl-hoit 
ready for the coup de graoe. My face was soon cowered witi 
blood, and my shooting jacket tom bo ribands. A raging 
thirst parched my throat, for I h.ai now be en some five koiro 
in the sun; and my hat having been swept off on first enter- 
ing the bamboos, its rays had h&en for some time heating 
full on my unprotected skull. I felt my hiead begin to s-wim,’ 
and the bamboo stems to dance before nxe in an indistinct 
maze. Had it lasted mueL longer, I feel eerbaia 1 must have 
had a sunstroke ; bat tbe la,st aet was playing out. Cradi 
went the elephant into a dense clamp of Lamhoos ; a jaggd 
stem seized me by the neck; and as I raised my hand to 
disengage it, tbe ioa,r of the tigress hurst forth in my very 
face ; a striped form rose in the eenbre of the clamp, in the 
act of hounding oa the elephanb^s Lead. Leaning over the 
railing of the howdah, I levelled the gun, doahle-sbotted in 
both barrels, at her chest ; and the next moment Avas shout- 
ing out ; “ For God’s sake, Lring that claret and. water, will 
you, and come down, LaLf a. dozen of you, and bate up this 
carcass I ” 

So I bagged the whole family, to the no small delight d 
the cattle-keepers of the place. 

A large panther was making tiiiuself "very troublesome d 
that time in the neighhoxubood. of the Jabbnlpdr andMandli 
road. He had killedl several cinldreii in different village, 
amd promised, unless suppressed, to become a regular nma- 
eater. I encamped for some days ia tLe neighbourhood i 
his haunts, and the wery first night tLe villain had the i®* 
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pudence to kill and drag avay a good-sized baggage pony 
out of my camp. Tie aigkt being -warm, I was sleeping out- 
side, for tke sake of coolness, and was awakened by the riving 
gurgling aoise dose to my bed. It was too dark to see ; so I 
pulled out the revolver, that in those uncertain times always 
lay under my pillow, and fired off a couple of shots to scare 
the intruder. Getting a light, I w'as relieved to find it was 
only the pony, instead of a human being, as I had half 
feared, and we proceeded to investigate the eondition of the 
deceased 

The hrute had seized him by the neek, which was dis- 
located ; the jngnlar was also divided, and he had evidently 
been drinking the Mood when my shots, or perhaps the light, 
scared him off. The night was too dark for any attempt to 
kill the panther, who moreover had probably been scared com- 
pletely away from the neighhorurhood of the camp. It was, 
lowever, very prohahle that he would retnrn nest evening in 
^uesfc of the pony before it was too dark to shoot, and I was 
persaaded hy the old shikdrl to sit np on a “ machan ” and 
watch for him. A. small nhlfi ran from the river nearly up 
to the camp, as is always the case when a m isadventure like 
this ocenrs. This I had overlooked when selecting a site for 
my tent. "W" e dragged the carcass, without touching it our- 
selves, to the head of this ndla, where there was a con- 
venient tree. The shikfiri — an old hand at this sort of work 
— ^strewed the ground for some paces round -the pony with 
fresh wMte wheat chaff, which he said would not prevent the 
panther coming to feed, while it certainly rendered the chance 
of hitting in the dark much greater; and about sunset he and 
I took onr places on the machan. There was small chance of 
the panther making his appearance so early in the evening, so 
I commenced a whispered conversation with the old man alioiit 
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machan-sliootirig ia general, -which kee-viden-tly consideieOt]^,, 
finest sport in. the "world, as veil as the safest. He^asful] 
of stories of curious events ttat liad occurred to himself aad 
others ; and told me man}r as we sat througli tie long huis 
together, of which I only remembered one next morning auffi. 
cientlywell to note it down in mj-jonrcnl. Somehow we got 
on the subject of man-eating tigers, andL I happened to adj 
him if he had ever watched for a naaa-eater o-ver the body 4 
a man he had killed. 

“Yes,” said be, “but I didn't much fancy it, as it stinb 
abominably ; and besides I don’t care to have more to io witl 
ghosts than I can help, after wha.t happened to Pdddm Singk, 
Thdkur of Ponhri.” 

"With much pressing, I gob him to tell me this -wonderfal 
tale, which was much, as follows : — “ The -vilLage of Ponrhi, 
about thirty coss from here, was haunted a few years agohya 
perfect sTiitan of a man-eating tiger. Be was -very old an! 
very cunning. There were two gh.4ts that led Bom the "vil- 
lage to the open country, and on "the kill hetweea these k 
used to hve. Whenever he saw any persons leare the village, 
he would rush across to the gh^t they selected, and waylay 
them there ; springing out wiph a roar, and carrying off one of 
the party like a flash of lightning. Often did the people of 
the -village see him thus stalking some wretched traveller, and 
sometimes -were in time to warn hi-m to ta.ke to a tree ; bat 
still oftener the monster was too cnuning for them, and ap- 
proached his victim in tie steal-thy rnamier only a man-eater 
can. He sometimes lefb his post for a. few days, and was thea 
sure to he heard of at some one of the siixroundiug villages, at 
his old tricks. The r<3ad by Tonhri "was soon completdy 
blocked up, and no one would pass that wuy, although it was 
the high road to several large -villages. The tiger soon heeame 
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straitenei for food, as, having become confirmed in bis taste 
for human flesh, he could now eat no other ; so be took to jfce- 
quenting the oatskirts of the -village, and t-vo or three times 
stalked the Aheers vho were driving borne their cattle np to 
the very dooi«. The b-uffaloes, bowe-ver, wbicb you kno-w do 
not in the least fear a tiger when in a body, alvays discovered 
him and drove him off before he could do any mischief. Thus 
repeatedly bafled, the man-eater conceived the bold idea of 
lying iu wait for one of the cowherds in bis own bouse. This 
he did, someho-w managing to smuggle himself in nnohserved ; 
and when tbe -wretched man, after securing his elarge in their 
shed, returned hlithely home to his dinner, just as he reached 
the door fortb sprang the tenihle scourge of the -village, and, 
racing off to the hills with the Aheer in bis horrid jaws, disap- 
peared in an instaat ! 

“ It was about the hour of suuset, and most of the villagers 
returned frona their work were collected by tbe image of Ma- 
ladeo, under tbe village pep-ul tree, discussing the events of 
the day. Amongst them was a G6nd Thakur, named Pbddm 
Singh, -who had killed his tiger, and was consequently con- 
sidered the -village authority on sporting matters. He was a 
man of determination, as his aJfcer-conduct will sbo-r, and at 
once proposed that they should proceed in a body and rescue 
the remains of tbeir feDLow-villaser from tbe maw of the 
toiler, imnixig tkemselves as best they eoiild, and taMag 
^ tlie drams and other noisy instrumente in tke village^ tkey 
allied forth and approached tie spot ths mart-eater 

tad retired to de-voni the Alieer. Bold and nrdatmted m “tbe 
tiger is 'wken Mmself tke aggressor, the most temble man- 
eater wants tie eoiirage to stand tbe approaei of a l>ody of men 
like tids ; so ie retreated (as indeed, the villagers very vek knev 
ie ironld). Tiey found tke coipse half eaten, tie upper half 
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remaining untouelied. Piddm Singh, tke possessor of the ouj^ 
matchlock in the place, proposed that the remains should h 
left untouched, that he m.igkt sit up in a tree, and, a'waiti]| 
the return of the tiger, xid the Tillage fox e-rer of the pest h 
this the dead naan’s rektions yielded an mmlliag assent, ami 
Pd,dd,m Singh was left to the gtastlf company of the cotf«, 
perched high on a neighhouring tree. Ere long the maji- 
eater returned, and the Phakiirr vs^atched his approach wiJl 
immense satisfaction, fronx his lofty position. The tig® ^ 
proached within eighty yards ox so — thirty too far for as® 
aim with the rude matchlock, rhen he paused, ani to is 
horror the Thikilr saw the mutilated corpse slowly rnise its 
right arm, and point with a warning ge.stuxe at himself ! Ot 
the signal, the man-eater instantly disappeared in the jiogh 
Transfixed with horror, the Th&iir remained glned to th 
tree. Shortly the tigex again returned, a.ni again was tk 
same mute warning giwen hy the dead man, the tiger disap 
p>eaiing as before. A bright idea now strack the ThOrli, 
who had somewhat recoreied his senses; and catling two 
sharp states with his knife, he slipped down the tree asd 
pegged both hands of the corpse firmly to the grotini 
Scarcely had he regained bds« perch when the man-eater agak 
appeared ; and, concluding from the absence of the signal that 
the danger no longer existed, proceeded quietly to xesume Ms 
horrid feast. He had huxied his jaws in. the neck of tiie 
corpse, when the matchlock of the avenger flashed forth its 
contents. Struoi: full on the shoulder hy the two bullets wife 
which Pdddna Singh had loaded his weapon, th.e dreaded maft- 
eater rolled over dead on the hody of his last victna.” 

It is singular how widely spread is this superstition regard- 
ing the malice against their fellows entertained by the qaiite 
of persons killed hy wild hearts. .According to Sir J. Lnh- 
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Ivick, muy other sa-vage races, besides tkose of India, have 
(‘Utcrtiiined it; aud it rill "be seen further on that it forms the 
(Touad of a singalar ceremony araorig the vlld Eyg£s of the 

O 

3Iandld district. 

Tlie panther of course aever caoae to the carcass of the 
pony. I never sav an animal do so yet ; but I have, I confess, 
only tried it a. feiv times. Some sportsmen have been, very 
successful in this mackan-shooting by night ; but it wonld be 
poor fun even if one killed a tiger every night 

Siinbai were estremely rLTunerons at that tinae ou the hills 
on both sides of the valley, hut particularly on the north side. 
Shots at them conld be procnred hy driving almost any of the 
hills vith heaters, and I killed a nunaberof them hoth this 
way and by stalTdag. Although it was near the end of the 
month of April, when, according to theory, both sarnbar and 
spotted deer should have cast their horns ; yet, out of the im- 
mense number of both species that I saw in this trip, only one 
sambar, and tvo or three spotted bucks, were without horns. 
Some of the most interesting sport I have had in this valley 
has been in coirrsing the sdinhar with dogs. During this trip 
I fell in with a gang of G6nd woodcntters, who possessed a 
number of fine large red-coloured dogs, with the aid of which 
they were ahle to run down and spear many deer and wild 
pigs. 

This red breed of pariahs is certainly the indigenous one of 
these parts, whetlier or not, as I suspect, descended from the 
wild species which frequents these jungles. The large parfa- 
colourei animals, seen about BEindh villages in the open val'« 
ley, were probably imported along with their masters. The 
wild dogs live in packs of fifteen or twenty, and prey exclu- 
sively on game, running down all sorts of deer like a pack of 
hounds. AVhere a pack has been hunting for any time, most 
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of tte game naturally disappears. Tliis applies tottetige! | 
eTen, ■wMch they are said to a^ttack 'wh.ereYer they meet liin, 
Tigers would naturally folloNF the herds of deer ou 'whicli tig 
prey, if they were moved ty tie wild dogs ; hat there is 
a consensus of native opiniou as to the vild pack actually 
hunting, and even sotaetimes killing tigers, tiat it is difficult 
altogether to discredit ifc. I do not Relieve that any nunia 
of the dogs could overcome atigexinfair fight; huti tiinkii 
quite possible that they might stick to him, and wear him « 
by keeping him frona. hiis natural food. IMmy stories a® 
related of tigers climbing into trees (which of course is quite 
against their nature) to escape from them ; and loncesavfc ! 
bones of a tiger lying on a Ledge of rock, where more than one 
person assured me that they had. seen him lying surrounded 
by a large paeh of the wild dogs. 

The wild dog of this part of India* is about the she of a 
small setter, and th.e colour of the old. “ mustard ” breed of 
terriers. In shape, however, Le is more vulpine thau any 
European breed of dogs, vitL a long, sharp face, erect kt 
not very long or pointed ears, and slomching tail newer raised 
higher than the line of the hack. En these respects he very 
much resembles the red pariaks above mentioned, the naod 
noticeable distinction being that the latter raise their tails ^ 
times a good deal higher, vvith sometliing of a curl Vay 
often, however, and particularly when mowing fast, the pariah 
carry their tails just like the wild dog ; and. so close is some- 
times the resemblance between them, that I remember on one 
occasion, near Mandli, I allowed what afterwards prowedto 
be really a wild dog to escape from before nay rifle, as he 
trotted across the road! before me, thia-hing hiin to be one d 
those red pariabs strayed from some village. There is d 
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course tlie coEsideraloLe distinetian, tlat the wild dog cannot 
liark, tHo the tame one ean. But how readily the roiee of 
the latter reverts to the ho^I of the wild animal must hare 
been remarked by everyone vho has passed by a village when 
they came forth to salute him. 

But to return, to our muttons. I arranged with the owners 
of some of these red dogs to have a morning’s shmhar-hunting 
vrith then, assisted by two capital hounds of my own. Scouts 
■were out before daybreak, and marked down a herd of about 
twenty simbar on a spur which jutted out into the plain from 
the main range of hills. This spur was covered with mhowd 
trees, the deciduous flowers of which have a strong attraction 
for all sorts of deer, as well as bears and G-dnds. The former 
come long distances at night to eat the flowers that drop in 
great profusion as soon as ripe, Bruia, if too late for the feast, 
having no objection to scramble up and get some for himself. 
The plan was to send a strong body of beaters round to the 
neck of the spur, while we were to post ourselves ■with the 
dogs where it ended in the plain. I call it plain, but it was 
so only comparatively speaking. Broken and treacherous 
“cotton-soil” it was, intersected by n.'umerous nd,lte, and 
about as bad ground to ride over as eould well he 
wished. 

We were wendiug our way down a somewhat precipitous 
pathway that led from the ‘dllage to the scene of operations, 
when the Gdnd to whom I was talking dropped behind on 
some pretence or other, and shortly afterwards we passed one 
of the primitive altars they erect near almost every pathway; 
This consists of a platform of hard mud, on which are coa- 
stmeted, of tie same material, small modeds of the necessary 
implemeats of their^ simple life, such as a cooking-place, fiat 
plate, etc. Near the platform is a stake planted in the 
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ground, frora "wMck project two ’wooien arms, drilled iriti 
lioles ; through these a peeled wand is passed, the top 
wMck is decorated 'with et stxea.nier of red clotk. Close by ij 
a cairn of stones, to -which every pxsser-by adds anotiet, 
These altars are generally erected do "the manes of some one(l 
their race -who hore a saintly reputation during life, aai 
offerings placed on them are supposed to propitiate his spii 
On. this occasion the Grind who liad dropped tehb.d, and wk 
was the leader and. coneocter of the present hunt, stopped 
before the altar ; and, after a prostration, ejctracted from ie 
folds of his waisteloth, and placed on the plate conslructtd 
for such purposes, a peeled, onion! Eaehof the band ttm 
added a stone to the heap, mu-ttering at the same time some- 
thing I coxdd not mate out, and passed on. This iras k 
luck. 

We soon reached our station, and taking up a propalj 
concealed position, awaited the approach of the game. The 
beaters had a Ion ig way to go round, and we had waited about 
an hour when their voices began to be heard, as they advanced 
in. a long line that stretched completely across the spur. They 
■were still abont a quarter of a mile when I made out that 
something unexpected bad ocemred, by their shouts suddenly 
ceasing, and then hreahdag out into a terrific and couceutrated 
yell I By my glass I scc-w that some of them, had taken to 
trees, and that all were looiiag down the hih-sideto.thekft 
of the line. Ad'vaiicirig my Dollond ia that direction, I 
out some hlack objects tnrndhng down the hill, and a fes 
moments afterwards, eis they emerged on the plain, I saw that 
they were a bear and two cnbs ; they were making for anotha: 
spur of the hill that ran. paistUel to the one we were healing, 
at a distance of about half a mile. IBetweeu them ran Ih 
dry l>ed of a ndld, formed of a natural pawement of huge flag- 
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stones, and strewn "svitli 'boulders diat bad been rolled domi 
from tke Hilk above. Jumping on my pony, I started up tMs 
ndL4 at a ifittling pace, scrambling and sliding in, a most 
wonderful manner over tke stones, till I again caugkt sight 
of the bears going leisurely about two hundred yards ahead. 
I bad gained about fifty more on them before they saw me, 
and vas just going to pull up and fire, when they set off at a 
shambling gallop, -which, owing to tbe badness of the ground, 
soon left me far in tbe rear. Coming to a better place, I 
rapidly gained on them again, but the hid was too near, and 
I was full 150 paces behind when they commenced tbe ascent 
Pulling up, I administered my two barrels with as mncb 
steadiness as my panting steed wo'uld admit of ; tbe second 
shot told some where, as testified by the growls it elicited from 
the old “she,'’ but it was too far for suck a snap shot, and 
tbeir movements seemed to be only accelerated. Throwing 
my bridle over a branch, I was reloaded in a few seconds, and 
scrambling up in Bruin’s tracts, I heard them above me on 
the hill-side jeustling among tbe dried leaves, bat could not 
get another shot j nor did I fimd any blood. This wms very 
unlucky, for if I had bad a suspicion of there being bears on 
the hm, I wonld. never have taken up the position I did, as a 
bear -wonld break back through an army of beaters rather 
than take to an. open plain, where he had no stronghold to 
make for. The bear is very sweet upon the “mhow^,” and 
these had evidently come down to feed on it ; for, had -fh^ 
been regular residents, the villagers must have been aware of 
it from seeing their tracks and eseavations. 

The beaters, who had suspended operations to -witness the 
result of the bear chase, now resumed tbeir heating, while I 
rode dowly along tbe bed of the ndld., in ease there might be 
any more of the family left. We bad reached within about 
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200 yards of wliexe the dogs -were concealed, -wkca I ohsensi 
a dun hide glance between two hashes, and shortly afterwaidi 
the whole herd of shnhax filed slowly down the face of th 
hill. Indecision still swayed then, and, fearing lest thej 
might yet break back, I fired off nay rifle ; at the same time 
a round stone from tke bea,ters rolled do-wn the hill amojij 
them, and down they gadoped straight for the hounds. Tk 
G6nds, in their eagerness, shpped their dogs too soon, ail 
about half the herd broke hack tbrough the heaters after i; 
the rest took across the plain in the direction of the spar% 
bears had reached. Shouting to ny man to let loose the grey- 
hounds, as the deer were in full view, I started off at tie liesi 
pace I could muster over such grouad Had it not heenk 
my own dogs, the shmhar 'woxiid probably have jreached Ik 
hills and been safe ; but, as it was, they shot ahead of tie 
Gdndi pack, and the s^mhar, fiind-ing they could, not make Ihe 
hills, turned off towards the riTsr. By cnbtiag off an an^e 
here I gained a good deal on the chase, and coold see thatpy 
hounds, dog and bitch, were well up. dhe dog is a heayj, 
powerful, Eampdr houini, while the hitch, more lightly made, 
has considerably the speed of him. A^s I came up, she mkk 
a gallant rush at the hindmost stag, and, sprirnging athk 
hocks, deer and dog rolled oTer together. She wanted pora^ 
however ; and, before the dog was up to help her, the stagwss 
up and pegging away as fast as ever. Two or three of tk 
G6ndi dogs now joined in at a respectful distance, but geiug 
as if they meant something. Skortly uftexvaris I car* 
up to a deep nild, and Tnisai ng the pass hy which tk 
deer and dogs had crossed, lost a. deal of distance ii 
trying to find it out.. Everywhere else the hauk vas 
about twenty feet deep, and nearly perpendicular. At last 
I found the place, and, crossing oyer, had the satisfactiffli 
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of fiadiagtiafc I vas utterly alone, dogs and deer having 
disappeared. 

I knew the direction of the river, and rode for that, but soon 
got into the lahyrinth of ndlds that fringe its bed, and had 
the greatest difficulty in forcing mj nag throngh amongst the 
bamboos. The ndds themselves were a perfect puzzle ; in 
and out and roundabout, they twisted like the alleys in fair 
Rosamond's bover; and I several times found myself in the 
place I had just left. i.t last I got into the hed of one of the 
principal of them, that led straight down to the Narhadd ; 
and, bf dint of occasionally putting my head under my pony’s 
neck and forcing him through the bamboos, and here and 
there leaping a fallen tree, I soon emerged on the shingly 
hanks of the river, and, pulling up to listen, I thought I heard 
a faint yelp far, far up the stream. 

A broad belt of sand and shingle intervened between the 
jungle and the shrnnken river, along which I galloped for 
about a mile, the haying of the dogs becoming more and more 
distinct as I rode. A few minutes after, 1 reached the scene 
of cottffiet — a shady nook of the river, arched in by the mas- 
sive boughs of trees, interspersed with the feathering stems of 
tbe bamboo. A giant forest ti-ee lay felled by the brink of 
the pool, worm-eaten and. water-logged, as if it had lain there 
for centuries, and beyond this stood the stag at hay, chest 
deep ia tbe water. Four of the Gdndi dogs and my grey- 
hound bitch were haying binn from the log; and Just as I 
arrived a black little G6nd, spear in hand, emerged from the 
forest and jumped on to the tree. Two or three prods he 
made at him with his weapon failed to reach him ; and he 
was just abont to leap into the water, when the greyhound, 
encouraged by our arrival, made a fierce leap at the stag, 
faking short hy about a yard of her intended mark. Instantly 
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200 yards of vliere tlie dogs were concealed, -wken I obstivjJ ^ 
a dun hide glance loetweea two liiislies, and shortly after\?ari 5 
tlie whole herd of sdratax filed slowly down the face of tis 
hill. Indecision stih swayed tkem, and, fearing lestth^ 
might yet treah back, I fired off my rifle ; at tLe sameff® 
a round stone from tke beaters rolled dowo. the hi aace^ 
them, and down they galloped straight for the hounds. % 
Gdnds, in their eagerness, slip 3 )ed their dogs too soon, aul 
about half the herd broke lack through the heaters after ail; 
the rest took across the plain in the direction of the spar tk 
bears had reached. Skonbing to ny man to let loose the grej- 
hounds, as the deer were in fnDl riew, 1 started off at tke IkiI 
pace I could muster orer such ground. Had it not heenfot 
my own dogs, the sdmhnr would prokakly have reached lie 
hills and been safe ; brit, as it was, they shot ahead of tiie 
Gdndi pack, and the sxiiil finding they could not make tie 
hills, turned off towards tke river. By cutting off an an^e 
here I gained a good deal on. the chase, and could see tkt.iy 
hounds, dog and hitch, were well up. The dog is a heavy, 
powerful, kampiir hound, wMe the hitck, more ligktlymale, 
has considerably the speed of him. As I came up, she male 
a gallant rush at the kindmost stag, artd, springing at !m 
hocks, deer and dog rolled ower together. She "wanted powe^ 
however ; and, before tie dog was up to kelp ker,the stagw 
up and pegging away as fast as erer. Two or three of to 
G6ndi dogs now joined in at a respectful distance, b'ut goiag 
as if they meant sometking. Shortly afterwards I came 
ip to a deep ndld, and mi aa ing tke pass by which tb 
leer and dogs had crossed, lost a deal of distance h 
trying to find it out., Sweiywhere else the bank ws 
about twenty feet deep, and nearly perpendieukr. ft hi 
I found the place, and, crossing over, had the satisfacfion 
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of £niibg tkat I was utterly alone, dogs and deer Laving 
disappeared 

I knew tke direction of the river, and rode for that, but soon 
got into tLe labyrinth of ndlds tkat fringe its hod, and Lad 
tke greatest dificnlty in forcing my aag through amongst the 
bamboos. Tke ndlis themselves were a perfect pazzle; ia 
and out and roundabout, they twisted liko the alleys in fair 
Eosamoad’s Lower ; and I several times found myself in tke 
place I had just left. At last I got into the bed of one of tke 
prineipil of them, tlat led straigLt down to the Narhadi ; 
and, Ly dint of « -ri' | •ni liii;.;;my Lead nader my pony’s 

neck and forcing him through the bamboos, and here and 
tLere leaping a fallen tree, I soon emerged on tke shingly 
banks of the river, and, puLing up to listen, I thought I heard 
a faint yelp far, far up the stream. 

L broad belt of sand and sLingle intervened hetweea the 
jungle and the gkxunken river, along wkiek I galloped for 
about a mile, the haying of the dogs becoming more and more 
distinct as I rode. A few minutes after, E reached the scene 
of conflict— a shady nook of tbe river, arched in by the mas- 
sive boughs of trees, interspersed with the feathering stems of 
tke bamboo. A giant forest tree lay felled by the brink of 
tke pool, worm-eaten and water-logged, as if it had lain, there 
for centuries, and beyond this stood the stag at hay, chest 
deep in tke water. Foar of tbe GEdadi dogs and my grey- 
hound hitch were ba 3 ring him fconu the log; and just as I 
arrived a black little G6nd, spear in haad, emerged Lom the 
forest and jump>ed on to the tree. Two or three prods he 
aade at him with bis weapon failed to reach him ; a,nd he 
iras just about to leap into the water, when the greyhound, 
encouraged by our arrival, made a fierce leap at the stag, 
falling short by about a yardof bcr inteaded mark. Instantly 
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tte deer 'bounded dfor^axd, aad 'witi liis fore feet struck tk 
hound under Tyater ; but in. so doing he forgot Hs fence, »1 
exposed his flanh Tvithin striking distance of Hskimafe 
The spear wa.s buried twice in his side, aud tie darkwsta 
was streaked with crimson as the blood poured bom tk 
wounds. The poor hrute now tries to struggle to 4 
shore, hat in vain; the dogs are upon him in a body, aiij 
their united weight hears him down ; a few more spai 
thrusts, and the gallant stag is balrhhngont his life unfe 
water. 

The distance run must have been about four miles, but 1 
had ridden probably double that distance. The dogs were i 
good deal done up, as the heat was by this time tremendoin; 
'but a swim in the river, and half an hour in the cool shadt 
made them all right again. These Grdndi dogs musthsra 
wonderful noses to follow deer by scent over the humiiig 
ground at full speed, as they are said to do. They had n« 
much trouble on this occasion, as the greyhound hitch y 
never lost sight of the stag to the finish, and cut out tie wad 
for the others. 

At other times, I have had excellent sport with the fiw 
breed of dogs possessed by the Eunjard carriers referred to li 
a former chapter. If the wild dog were available to bi«i 
from, a stiU better hound for sdxnbar-liunting might probalii 
be obtained. "With more regular organisation, better 
and more sportsmen, shmhar-hunting in this couutiy 
give admirable sport. The best breed, if the wild dog is, « 
is probable, unavailable, would be the cross between tie 
Scotch deerhound and the Bunj dr& dog, the former being lie 
mother. Pups of a Bunjdrd bitch ahnost invariably grow 
•with “vernacular” habits, and a hatred of Europeans, i 
real specimen, of the Buujdrd should however be selected, ard 
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this is not easy, the treed haring got much mixed -witla tlie 
c'ominoii village parial dog. The true Banjhri, is a fine, up- 
stiiniing hound, of about tw<'iitA'-c'iglit inches high, generally 
Mack mottled -with grey ox blue, with a rough but silky coat, 
a li^h-bred, homd-like head, and -well feathered on ears, legs, 
and tail. He shovs a good deal of resemblance to the Per- 
sian grejhomd, bat is stouter bailt, and with a squarer 
lamzle, Probably this wandering race of gipsies may have 
iirought tie originals with them from Western Asia, the sub- 
sequent i](iodifi,ca,tion of them being due to a cross with some 
of the indigenous breeds. Tie Bunjdrd breed possesses 
indomitable pluck, can go about as fast as a foxhound, and 
rill run all daf. His nose is superior to that of any other 
domestic breed in a hot climate ; but he wants better speed 
for coursing deer, and attachment to Europeans. 

The common, black sloth-bear of the plains of India * is 
reiy plentiful in the bihs on either side of the Harbadd, 
ktreen Jabbulpdr and Mandld. Indeed, there are few parts 
of these bigblaads vhere a bear may not at any time be 
met with. They are generally very harmless until attacked, 
living on roots, honey, and insects, chiefly white ants, which 
they dig out of their earthen hillocks. The natives call them 
idam-zdd, or “ sons of men,’' and, considering them half 
human, -will not as a rule molest them. Really, their absurd 
antics alnxost justify tbe idea. Sometimes, however, a bear 
wifl attack very savagely without provocation — ^generally, 
when they are eome upon suddenly, and tbeir road of 
escape is cut off. As a rule, in frequented parts, they do 
ttot eome oat of their midday retreats, in eaves and dense 
thickets, until nightfall ; but, in remoter tracts, they may he 
Met -with in the middle of the day. I was once charged by 

Ufsus lahia.tw* 
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four bears all at once, wMch I kai ceme upon near tlie lii4 
road between JubTotilpibr and Damol, feeding tinder a mWi 
tree. I had two guns, and bit tliree of tlem ; but bad to 
bolt from tbe fourth, vtio chased me abort a bunired yanb 
and then dived into a ravine. Ee turning to tbe scene 4 
action, I found one sitting at tbo foot of a tree, bewailing 
fate in most melanckol)?- trliines, and ftnislied bimwithalftl 
in tbe ear. Tbe other two bad gone do'wn, tbe slope of abil, 
and I started off to bead tlaem. Tie ground tvas xoeky ani 1 
very slippery, and I bad not gone far v/ben I fell, my riflj ' 
sliding away down tbe bill, to tbe considerable damage of ife 
stock and barrels. I picked my^selfrip, however, andbydia: 
of hard lauiiiing, arrived above and parallel to the hears, aoti j 
commenced a , running %Et with them, ia vbieh my chanca ' 
would have been a good, deal better, bad I had a breeei; 
instead of a muzzle loader. As it was, I bad to keep <aej 
barrel unfired in ca,se of a charge, and peg away at long ' 
intervals with the other. At last, one of then came rounl 
up the hill at me, rising on his hind legs, pulling dom 
branches, and dancing and spluttexing in so ludicrous 8 
manner, that I could scanceLy shoot for laughter. When 1 
did, he got both barrels through the cbest, and subsided 
I never got the other, as it bad sufficient headway to eaisf 
into some hoUow rocks near the river-side. A wounded hem 
will often charge 'with great determination. Be comes « 
like a great cannon hall ; and the popular idea, that he vi 
rise on bis hind legs in. tinae to give a shot at the “hoise^ 
shoe” mark on bis chest, to penetrate which is .fatal, is, asi 
rule, a mistake. But a shot, vhen be is ten or fifteen jmk 
off, will nearly always, tiam, if it does not kill him 
most successful way df getting hears is to get up very eai^, 
iuod go up to soiue comunmding position, that overlooks ik 
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jathirays ta-lien by the animaJs on their return frem the lov 
<trouad, where they go nightly to feed. They can then either 
le intercepted, or marked into some cover, and afterwards 
beaten out, It is a sport of vhieh a little is great fan ; but 
one soon tires of it, the aniiiials being generally so easily 
liiJled, and fiirrishing neither trophy (an Indian bearskin 
hem a poor affair), nor food. Most sportsmen ere long come 
to agree 'witk the nathes, and let the ^dam-zdd alone, eseept 
nhen they turn up by accident. 

It "was in these jungles that I first saw the great rock 
python of India, which is the subject of so many wonderfal 
tales, I ¥as following the track of a wounded deer, and, the 
(laybebg very hot, bad mounted my horse, a chestnut irab, 
from -which I conld shoot, carrying a rifle. The horse almost 
trod upon him, lying on a narro-w pathway, and started back 
with a snort, as the great snaie slowly twisted himself off 
the road, and down the slope of the hill, along which it 
Found A. lo-ui rustling, and here and. there the -waTe of 
a fold in the grass, told me that something was moving 
down the bank, and I forced the horse after it, very unwill- 
ingly on his part, till with a lond Mss, and a swish of his 
folds, the serpent ga,thered himself into a great coil, jnst 
under the horse’s nose, A -very unpleasant sound, like the 
boiling of a hig kettle, came from the gathered p37xarQid of 
coils, and I lost no time in leaning over and. firing both 
barrels of the rifle into the mass, at the same time diswmg 
the horse hack to the pathway, as I did nO't know the 
customer I had to deal with. The snake made off do-wn the 
hill, and my horse refused to folio-r, so that, before I could 
Iknount and get down on foot, all tra^ of him was lost 
I was taken by surprise, or should perhaps hawe made a better 
business of it My impression was that the creature was 
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about twenty-fi-Te feet loag, of a leaden colour, ani abut 
as thick as a large man’s thigh. I have seen one killed hth 
same jungles, vhiehmeasiixei sixteen feet in length, 
are of a very sluggish disposition, and do not molest maa, 
The stories of theii svallowhig spotted deer whole, anfe 
and all, I helie^e to be utter myths. 



Homs of Spotted Deer. (Seale, one tentli.) 



OHAPTEl IX. 

THE SAL FORESTS. 

Head Streams of the Narhad^— Tlie KaaiM Plateau— A Prairie Country— 
Ckaracter of tke Uplaads—Scenery— Climate— Scanty Population— Groads— 
liygis— Th-eirretired Habits — Poisanei Arrows— Courage of theByg^s— 
Patriarchal Institutions— A singular Eaoe— The Pyg4 Medicine Man- 
Tiger Oiarniing— A pleasant Cnstom— Byg4 Seers— Eeligions Senti- 
ments— Destruction of Sdl Treej—The iammer Eesin— TrafSo of the 
liygfe— Character of the Sil Porests— Porest Products— Inc Dye — Tusser 
Sili-A gra 2 ing Country — ^Talue of Cattle— Prospects of the Conutry — Its 
Eesources — Causes of Backwardness— "Wanting Population— Distance of 
Markets— Malaria— Adyantages of the Tract fox Settlers— European Oole- 
iiisatbn— PieLd for Enterprise— A Mssionary Attempt — Land Jolting — 
Prospects of Missions— Wild Animals— The led Deer— Its Habits— Variety 
of Game — ^A Christmas Jarty — Beating \yith Elephants — ^A Tiger Shot 
Plying— The Hdlcn Valley — A Mendicant Ellei by a Tigex— Stalking the 
Bed Deer — Eilla Stag — A Eun at a Hind— A Wild Elephaut— Singular 
Freak— Range of "Wild Elephants— Tigers Eoaring at Mght — ^A remarkable 
Serenade — ^Large Herds of Eei Deer— The Wild BuflEalo. 

Abo 7E MancM, the valley of the Karbada opens out iato a 
's'ide upland country, tke main xirer, letveeu this and Jub- 
bulpfir, joined by few and mmporta.nt tributaries, here 
radiating like tie fingeis of a land, and draining tbe rainfall 
of an extensive triangular plateau, kuorn as the Miandla. dis- 
trict. These converging valleys rise in elevatiou towards the 
south, where they terminate in a transverse range of hills, 
rvhieli sends down spurs tetveeu them, subdividing tbe drain- 
age. The valleys themselves also successively rise in general 
elevation, by a step-like formation from west to east. Furtliest 
to the west, tlia,t of the Banjar river possesses a general height 

A A2 
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of about 2,000 feet ; next is that drained by -tie Kalonaud 
tie Ph^n at about 2,300 ; still furtlier to tie east tie ksin of 
tie Elhorm^r ias risen to about 2,800 feet ; and fuitliest east 
of all is tie plateau of Aiaai-kaiitak, the chief source of tie 
Nariada, which attains a general altitude of aiout 3,300 feet, 
with smaller flat-topped eleyations reacliiug to 4,000 feet 
above the sea. The hilly range wliicli runs aioug the soutiern 
border of tie district is called tie Mjkat, and overlooks, in a 
steep descent to the southward, a flat low-lying country eaRed 
Chattlsgarh, or " tie land of thirty-siz forts/'’ 
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The elevated cradle of tie infant Farbai4, tias described, 
contains within its outer circle of HQs an area of not less than 
*7,000 square noiles ; mcoh of it, of course, of a brokea and un- 
cultorahle character, but comprising also in tie valleys mucli 
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of \fhat may properly be called virgin soil of the finest 
qaality. The il^kat range, and the radiating spars ivhieli 
separate tie plateau., are mostly clothed with, forests of tlie sal 
tree, wliich, liere as elsewliere, almost monopolizes tlie parts 
where it gi’ovs. The s4j alone grom in any quantity along 
witli it Some of the hills are covered with the ordinary 
species of forest trees of other parts ; the species of vegeta- 
tion appearing, as I lave said lefore, to depend macli on the 
geological formation. 

The valleys tkemselves are generally open and free from all 
underwood, dotted here and there by belts and islands of the 
nolle sal tree, aad altogetler possessing much of tie character 
ascrihei to tie A^merican prairies. In their lowest parts the 
sod is deep, llach, and riel, covered with a growti of strong 
fall grasses. A& tire valleys merge into tie hilly ranges, the 
soils lecome lighter and redder, from tie lateritic topping 
that here overlies the basaltic and granitic bases of tie hills ; 
the grasses are less rank and coarse ; and in many places 
springs of clear cold vater bubble np, clotling tire coantry 
witk lelts of perpetual verdure, and conferring on it an 
aspect of freslness very remarkable in a country of sucl 
comparatively small elevation in tke centre of India, hvery- 
thiug eomhines to deprive- this region of the sterile and 
iniospitable appearance worn hy even most upland tracts 
during tie lot season. The stil tree is almost the only ever- 
green forest tree in India Tlronglout the summer its 
glossy dark-green foliage reflects the hght in a thousand 
vivid tints : and jiist when all other vegetation is at its worst, 
a few weeks before tie gates of heaven are opened in the 
anmial monsoon, tie s61 selects its opportunity of bursting 
into a flesh garruent of tke brightest and softest green. The 
traveller wlo las hngered till that late period in these wilds 
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is etarmed "by the approacli of a second spring, and it requires 
no slight effort to belieye himself still k a tropical country. Tk 
atmosphere has been kept kumid by the moisture from tk 
broad sheets of crater retained by the upland streams, -nhicl 
descends nightly in de'ws on tie open A^aileys. The oil 
grasses of the prairie have been burnt in the annual conilagTa- 
tions, and a coTering of young verdure has taken their place, 
hfo-wr and then the familiar note of the euckoo* (identical 
■with the European hircl), and the -voices o£ naany birds, k- 
clnding the deep musical eoo of the grand impeiinl pigeon, 
heighten the delusion. IBnt for the bamboo thickets on the 
higher hills, whose light feathery foliage beautifully supple- 
ments the heavier masses of tire sll that cling to their shuts, 
the scene would present nothing peculiar to the laudseape of 
a tropical country. 

The climate of these uplands is very temperate for this part 
of India, sho-wing a mean of about 1 ^° of the thexniometei 
during the hot season. The vaiiation between the temperature 
of day and night is however considerable, ranging from about 
50° to 100° as* extremes during the hot season, under eanvas. 
It would of course be much more equuhle ia a ho-use, and the 
range is also far less on the higher plateaux than in the lower 
valleys. In tire cold seasou (which.corxesponds to our wktei) 
it generally descends at night to £ree.zkg-point in the open air, 
rising in a tent no higher than. 65° or TO” in the middle of tie 
"day. 

The country can scarcely he said to be populated at all, 
except -withiu a short distance of Manfll ii, itself, where the 
rich soil has been cultivated hy a.n outlying colony of Hindus 
from the Lower llarbadd valley. MandM -was at one time the 
seat of one of the G6iid-Ildj pd-t ruling dynasties, and tie 

* Cttculus ^nOTEU, 
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remains of their forts and otiex 'buildings still crow in 
cniml^ling decaf the top of many a forest-eoYered. monnd. 
I tlmb it very doubtful if any part of the interior -was ever 
colonized further than by the scattered religions settlements 
of the advancing Aiyans in early times. The wide open 
valleys of deep soil are now utterly untilled j while the hills 
are scantily occupied hy aboriginal ■ races, who subsist in the 
primitive and destructive manner, by cutting and burnihg 
the jungle, described in Chapter III., on the Puchmuxree 
Hills. 

The Goads are here a very poor and subdued race, long 
since weaned from their wild notions of freedom, with its 
attendant hardships and seclusion ; hut still nnreaehed by 
the influence of the general advaneement which has in some 
measure redeemed them in most parts from their state of 
practical serfdom to the superior races. They usually plough 
with cattle, instead of depending on the axe, and are nearly 
all hopelessly in debt to th e money-lenders, who speculate in 
the produce they raise. There is no local market, and the 
diffi-culty of exporting grain over the seventy or eighty miles 
of atrocious road to the open country is such that the prices 
obtained for their produce are contemptible. They congre- 
gate in flthy httle villages, overrun by poultry and pigs, and 
innocent of all attempt at conservancy. 

Far superior to them in every respect are the still utterly 
unreclaimed forest Byghs, another aboriginal race, who^ 
habitat is in the hills of the Mykat range and its spurs, 
which intersect these valleys. The same tribe extends over 
a vast range of forest-covered country to the west of IMandld, 
vkere we shall subsequently meet tkem again nnder the name 
ofBhtiinids; and in all this country they number no more 
than about eighteen thousand sonls. A few of these have 
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some'what modified tkeir original la'bifcs, aid live, along witli 
file Gonds, in villages lovrer down tlie valleys. These have 
teen slightly tainted vith Hitidiiism, shave tkeir elfin locks, 
and call themselves hy a na.iiie denoting caste. But the real 
Bygd of the Mil ranges is skill almost in a state of nature, 
They are very black, with an npright, slim, tkongh exceed- 
ingly wiry frame, and sliowing less of the negretto type of 
feature than any other of these v?ild races, Destitute of al 
clothing hut a small strip of cloth, or at most, when in ful 
dress, with the addition of a coarse cotton sheet voiu cross- 
wise over the chest, with long, tangled, coal-black hair, and 
furnished with bow and arrow and a keen little aie hitched 
over tbc shoulder, the Bygd is the very model of a Ml 
aborigine. He scorns all tillage but the dhyd- clearing on 
the mountain-side, pitching his neat halbitation of bamhoo 
wicker-work, like an eagle’s eyrie, on some hill-top or ledge 
of rock, far above the valleys penetrated by pathways ; and 
ekes out the fiuits of the earth by an uaweatying pursuit 
of game. Full of courage, and accustomed to depend on 
each other, they hesitate not to attack every animal of the 
forest, including the tiger himself. They possess a most 
deadly poison wherewith they tip their little arrows of reed; 
and the most ponderous beast seldoin goes more than a mile, 
after being pierced with one of these, without falling. The 
poison is not an indigenous one, but is brought and sold 
to them by the traders who penetrate these wilds to txafSc 
in forest produce. I believe it to be an esfiact of the root of 
Aconitum ferox, which is used for a similar purpose by 
some of the tribes of the eastern Himaldyd, The iesh is 
discoloured and spoilt fur some distance round the wound. 
This is cut out, and the rest of the caxca-ss is held to he 
wholesome food. Their bows are made entirely of the ham- 
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1)00, ‘'string* and all; tliey are very neat, and possess 
wonderfal power for tlieir size. A. good shot among tlem 
will strike the croivn. of a hat at fifty yards. Their arro-ws 
aie of two sorts ; those for ordinary use being tipped with 
a plain iron head, and feathered from the wing of the pea- 
fowl, while those iatended for poisoning and deadly work 
have a loose head, round which the poison is wrapped, and 
•which remains in the wound. These poisoned arrows are 
altogether remarkably similar to those used by the Bushmen 
of South Africa. Their axes are also of two sorts — one, 1 ihe. 
the ordinary axes of the G-dnds, for cutting wood, and the 
other, a muck more formidable implement, called a towjU, 
with a long semicircular blade like an ancient battle-axe 
ia miniature. A.11 the iron for these weapons and for their 
agricultural instruments is forged from the native ore of the 
hdls, hy a class called Agmids, who seem to be a section 
of the G-dnda A. Bygd. has been known to attack and destroy 
a tiger with no other weapon than his axe. This little "weapon 
is also used as a j)i'o>jcetile, and the Byg<i will thus knock 
over hares, peafowl, etc., with astonishing skill. > 

Though thus secluded in the wilderness, the hlandla, Bygd 
is by no means extremely shy, and will placidly go on cutting 
his dhyd, while a train of strangers is passing him, when a 
wild Gbnd or Eorku would have abandoned all and fled to 
the forest They are -tmthful and honest almost to a fault, 
heiug terribly cheated, in consequence in their dealings with " 
the 'traders ; and they possess the patriarchal form of seF- 
government still so perfectly, that nearly -all their disputes 
are settled, by the elders without appeal, though these, of 
co'ume, under onr alien system, possess- no legal authority. ■ 
Serious crime among them is almost unheard of. The 
strangest thing about them is that, though otherwise cer- 
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tainly the wildest of all these races, tliey have no ahoti- 
ghial language of their own, speaking a. rade dialect of whith 
almost every word can he traced to the Hlindl. The}' eiin 
also communicate with the Goads in their language, though 
they do not use it among themselves. A similar case is that 
of the Bheels, in the westera continuation of these hills 
though also extremely wild, kave no peculiar language of 
their own, and never have had, so far as history informs 
us. There are many points of resemblance between the 
Bygds and the Bheels, and there seems to he no evidenee 
to connect either with the Eolarian or the Dxavidian famihes 
of aborigines. Further inquiry may show them to he rem- 
nants of a race anterior in joint of time to both, and from 
which the Hindi may have borrowed its numerous non- 
Sanscrit vocables. "We know that, at an. early period in 
Hindu history, Bheels held, tbe country up to the river 
Jamnd,, which they do not now approaeh within many hun- 
dred miles. 

There is every reason to believe that these IBygds are, if 
not autochthonous, at least tbe predecessors of the Grdnds in 
this part of the hills. They cohsider themselves, and are 
allowed to he, superior to the Sonds, who may not eat with 
them, and who take their priests _ of the mysteries, or mediciue- 
men, from among them. 'Theirs it is to hold converse with 
the world of spirits, who are everj^wheie present to aboriginal 
superstition ; theirs it is to cast omens, to compel the rain, 
to charm away the tiger or disease. The Byga medicine-man 
fully looks Ms character. BCe is taOL, thin, and cadaverous, 
abstraction and mystery residing in his hollow eyes. When 
wanted, he ha.s to he sent for to some distant hanat of 
gnomes and spirits, and comes wdth charms and simples slung 
in the hollow of a bottle-gourd. A great necklace, fashioned 
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■\rifli lauch carding froia the kernels of forest fruits, marks kis 
lioly calling. 

The By gii ckaimer’s most daageroas duty is tliat of layng 
tke spirit of a, man -wIlo ias been killed ky a tiger. Man- 
eaters kaTe always been numerons in llaadla., tbe presence 
during a part of every year of large herds of cattle fostering 
tk breed, ;rlule tbeir withdrawal at other times to regions 
where tke tigers cannot follow causes temporary scarcity of 
food, too easily. relieved in the abundant tall grass cover by 
recourse to tke killing of man ; tke desultory habits of tbe 
wild people, and the numbers of travellers vho take this short 
route between tke Narhada valley and the plains of Chattis- 
giirk, furnishing them with abundant and easy victims. The 
Bygii has to proceed to the spot where the death occurred, 
which is prokakly still frequented by tke tiger, with various 
articles, suck as fowls and rice, which are offered to tke 
manes. A. pantomime of tke tragedy is then enacted by 
tke Bygh, who assames the attitude of a tiger, springs on bis 
jirey, and devours a moutbful of the blood-stained earth. 
Eight days are allowed to pass ; and should the Bygd not, in 
the interval, be himself carried off hy the tiger, tke spirit is 
held to be eiffectually laid, and the people again resort to 
the Jungle. Tke theory rests on tke snpei'stition, prevalent 
throughout these hills, that the ghost of the victim, unless 
charmed to rest, rides on tke head of tke tiger, and incites 
him to further deeds of hlooi, rendering him also secure from 
harm by bis preternatural watchfulness. To remove pesti- 
lence or sickness, they have a pleasant notion that it must 
be transferred to some one else ; and so they sveep their 
villages, after the usual sacrifices, and cast the filth on tke 
highway or into the bounds of some other village. 

The real Byga medicine-man possesses the gift of throwing 
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liimself into a trance, during wMcli tlie afflatus of tlieDeitjrij 
supposed to be vouchsafed lim, cooom. mica ting the secrets of 
the future. I never saw the performance myself, hut persons 
who have affirm that it is too severe in its physical F;Yin|iti)Hi< 
to he mere acting ; and there is suELcient evidence from other 
quarters, to prove that some persons can educate tLemsdvts 
into the power of passing into sncli fits at will, to lead ns to 
credit the Byga at least with nolking Tvorsethauself-deeeptioii 
in the matter. In religion the Byg^s have admitted a few of 
the Hindu deities of the destruetiwe type ; but their chief 
reverence is paid to the spirits of the waste, and to Mother 
Earth, who is their tribal god. One of their tribal names is 
Bhdmh, meaning ‘‘people of tie soil,” and it is curious that 
among every aboriginal tribe odf these hils, inclndiug the 
Bheels, the priests or medicine-men are ca.llecL by the same 
name. The rite o£ charming tke souls of deceased persons 
into some material object, before described, aad v^hich seems 
peculiar to these hills, is practised also by these Bygds. 

A male Bygd is easily distinguished from a G6ni ; but 
their women are scarcely in amy lespeet different, — ^perhaps a 
little blacker, but dressmg in a sinxikr naannex, 'wearing the 
same ornaments (inclnding a cliignon of goat’s ha.ii), and like 
them also tattooed as to the legs. Thongk the Bygds are, like 
the Bheels, less given to congi-egatc together in large viUagw 
than some other tribes, often indeed living in entirely detached 
dwellings, there are a good nxau^’- villnges of a consHerahle 
number of houses. These are arranged, with much neatness 
in the form of a square, and the whole place is kept very 
dean. 

The Bygd, is the most terrible enemy to the forests we have 
anywhere in these hills, Thousands of square miles of sSl 
forest have been clean destroyed by them in the progress of 
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tlieir dliy a- cultivation, tlie gromd bcmg afterwards occupied 
liy a dense scrub of low sdl busies springing from the stumps. 
In addition to this, tbe largest trees have everywhere been 
girdled by them to all or the gum resin of the sdl (the dammcr 
of commerce) to exude. 

Tbe dammer resin, called here ^hok, is extensively used as 
a pitch in dockyards, and for coating commercial packages. 
It is extracted by cutting a ring of bark out of tbe tree tbree 
or four feet from tbe ground, when tbe gum exudes in large 
bubbles. Several balf-cireles are, however, equally effective, 
and do not destroy the life of the tree, like the former method. 
The ringing of shl trees has nor been entirely prohibited 
within our territories ; hut I do not think that any more 
ecoaoiaical method has as yet been substituted, the vast area 
of sdl in native states being sufficient to supply the present 
wants of the trade. The dammer is collected, and, together 
with kc dye, is exchanged for salt, beads, and arrow-poison, 
brought hy peripatetic traders with pack-bnliocks, who 
anunally visit their wilds for the purpose. This may be said 
to be the only commercial transaction of the By'gd in the 
whole year. He rarely visits the low-eonntry markets hke 
the other tribes, and has scarcely a knowledge of coined 
money. 

Fortunately the sdl tree, unlike the teak, is possessed of a 
most inextinguishable reproductive power, tie seeds being 
shed by every mature tree in milhons, and ready to germinate 
at once in a favourable position. Tbe seedlings shoot rapidly 
above the danger of jungle-fires, and grow straight and tall 
before branching out. Many of the young forests now spring- 
ing up in these valleys resemble more the regularly tended 
sapliugs of an English plantation than self-sown trees. The 
country has never been surveyed, and we have no accurate 
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informatioE of tlie exteat of tie sd.1 forests. The area they 
already cover ■witi good timber, and that 'whieh may -dth 
conservation he recovered for the production, of timber, is rerv 
great ; and as, from its preferring the skixts and slopes of tie 
hills to the open valleys, it meed ne^ver interfere vnth tie 
settlement of these splendid uplands, there is every reasou to 
believe that this mnst in futnre years he one of the chief 
sources of timber-snpply to tbe coantry. The timber of tie 
sal, if inferior to tie teak fox some purposes, such as carpeatry 
and transverse beams, is superiox for others, sneh. as -wheel- 
work and upi-iglj.ts, its straight firm grain giving it ioiTnuns,; 
pow-er of resistance to crushing. It is aloaost the only timber 
tree of Upper India, where teak is unknown. The unlimited 
water-power of these rivers wOU s-upply the means of coniert- 
ing it on the spot ; and the Ifarbadd, will form a highvay for 
floating it to the open valley. will not swim by itself, 
until seasoned for several years ; Inf the bills produce an un- 
limited quantity of the inest bamboos, a bundle of which tied 
round a log will support it, and which ai'e themselves of the 
highest economic value. At present these forests have 
scarcely been drawn on for the supply of timber, being distant 
from the Narhadfi. some thirty or forty miles, without a road 
capable of conveying hea-vy brnher, I hnve already remarked 
on the appearance of the sfil tree. Singly it; is a little formal 
in outline, though possessing a fine firm aspect from its hori- 
zontal branching, bright evergreen, leaves like broad laace- 
beads, and straight tapering stem covered with grey and 
deeply fissured bark. Its great eharm, however, resides in the 
fresh cool aspect of the masses and belts in which it chiefly 
grows. 

Besides the dammer resin of the sal, several other kinds of 
minor forest produce are collected here, as in other tracts, for 
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sale to tke traders of tlie plains. Some of these liare already 
been mentioned. Another is the stick-lac of commerce, 
wbicli is deposited by an insect on tke smaller t’wigs of 
several species of trees, among wkick Butea. fronclosa, 
Sclihidera trijuga, and .Z'ry/j/Ztics jujuhx are tke principal. 
Tke tvdgs axe broken off, and sold as they stand, looking like 
pieces of very dark red coxal. About t'wenty pounds will be 
procured annually from a tree, so long as any of tke insects 
are left on it to breed. But just as often as not the improvi- 
dent wild man vill cut dovm the "whole tree to save himself 
the trouble of climbing. The inborn destructiveness of these 
jungle people to frees is certainly very extraordinary : even where 
it is clearly against tieir own interest, they cannot apparently 
reftain from, doing wanton injury. A G6nd or Bygd passing 
along a pathway 'vil almost certainly, and apparently un- 
consciously, drop ids axe from the shoulder on any young 
sapbng that may be growing by its side, and almost every- 
where young trees so situated will be found cut half through 
in this manner. The stick-lac is manufactured into dye in 
considerable q^uantities at a factory in Jubbulpur, established 
hy a gentleman (Jilr. "Williams) who has long since retired, 
after realising tke success so well deserved hy his remarkable 
foresight and enterprise. The agents of this factory penetrate 
the remotest corners of these jungles in search of the raw 
material ; and the development of this profitable business, 
during many years of patient and fair dealing with these timid 
savages, is a valuable example to those who would follow Mr. 
WiUiams’s steps in. the development of tke many latent 
resources of these regions. 

The cocoons of the wild ttxss&r silk-motk are also collected 
in great numbers for sale to tke caste of silk-spinners who 
live by this business in the villages of tbe plains. Experience 
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tas shown that these moths -will mot; bxeed a seconi geneta.- 
tion of healthy silk-prodaeing insects in captivdly, and a 
fresh supply is therefore' piocurei annually from their aafe-e 
hills. They live chiefly on the leaves of the saj tree, wlose 
foliage, being deciduous, ~woul(l not afford SEbfety to the insect 
in its chrysalis stage, if the eoeooa. were aottached, as otker 
peeies are, to the leaf alone. The instinct of the little 
creature teaches it therefore to aochor its cocoon hy a strong 
silken rope to the leaf-stalk, where it svays ahout in safety 
after every leaf has dropped from, the tree, The cocoons 
brought from the jungles hy the breeders are attacked to 
pollarded saj trees, groivn near fcheir willages, till the moths 
have hatched and paired, when the females are captured and 
made to lay their eggs in close vessels, -where they are in- 
enhated by heat. ■ The worms reared from the eggs are again 
placed oh. the saj trees, -where they form fheir cocoons, whch 
are then spun into thero-ugh silh known as “tusser.” The 
business is a very precarious one, mnck depending for success 
on favourable -weather, Sujersti-tion of course seizes this un- 
certainty for her own ; and the puicliased blessings of the 
Bygk priest must aceoiupany the cocoons from fheii native 
hills, if the breeder of the plains is to expect success. 

Besides such scanty esporta-tion of the minor produce of 
these wilds as I have described, almost their only economic 
■use has hitherto been the splendid grazing they' afford fw 
countless herds of cattle, annually brought to them from great 
distances in the open coimtry on botli sides during the hot 
season. Fine grass and abuBLdamee of shade and water make 
this one of the finest grazing countries in all India ; and -the 
amoimt of wealth -which thus actually seems to depend ou its 
continuance as a waste is very great. 

At first sight some hesitation might he felt at the prospect 
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of these great graziag-gromds iDeing reclaimed for ciiltivatioa, 
when it is considered how all-esseiitial to tie ife of a eoxintry 
like India is the l-HAHuli Mg of large stocks of oxea. Here the 
draught 02 takes the place of the farm-horse and the steam- 
ea<fine of England. Cattle are ired, not as an article of food, 
hat as affording perhaps the only description of power iy 
which the operations of agricnlture eonld be performed at all. 
Horses coaid not take their place in converting the hard, 
hamt-np soils, under the blazing sua of the season, when 
jilonghing and sowing the' antnnin crop goes on ; aor, so far 
as we know the resources of the land, could steam power, 
even if otherwise snitahle, find sufficient fuel at anything like 
a moderate cost. Thus it may not have been without a 
teaching of far-seeing policy that the Eindn has been pro- 
hibited hy Ms religion from converting the race of horned 
attle to the purposes of food. Few of the precepts of any 
religious system which are directed towards the regulation of 
numdane affairs will he found to he wholly unconnected with 
some object of sound policy. It may he true that the rigid 
prohibition against touching the carcasses of such, animals, or 
in any way trafficking in their death, may have excluded the 
Hindu cattle-owner from much legitimate profit in the way of 
leather, horn, talow, glue, etc . ; but it is impossible to draw 
fine shades of distinction in religious sanctions; and if, as is 
probable, the slaughter of cattle useful for the plough could 
not he otherwise prevented, then the sanctification of the 
arfimal from all such uses was probably a measure of the 
highest policy. Even looked on as an article of food, it is 
probable that the saerednessof the 'cow has been productive 
of more gain than loss, milk and hatter being much more 
wholesome articles of diet than heef in a hot climated Cer- 
tainly, any measure which would he likely to endanger the 
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existing supply of plougli-eatfcle xvouli le liigh-lyolijcotiijiiirlil,. 
But I tliiak that uo apprekensiori »f the sort need te enter- 
tained from the probahle reckmation of sucli tra^cte as tlie 
Mandld. sauannalis. Siiffieieu-fc forest laad must always remaia 
in the higher regions to furnish the green hite at the encUf 
the hot season, which is all that is necessary to tide thehenig 
over the most trying part of the year ; and, for the rest, tlie 
people will soon learn to do as other countries have done, and 
as other parts of India even have done, namely, devote a part 
of the cultivated area to the raising of green pasture, by 
irrigation, for the cattle. 'This hue natural pasture is no 
doubt a great advantage ; hut it is not at all indispouisalih 
even in India. 

It is indeed impossible that sueli a, country as this can long 
remain a wilderness occupied hy herds of bnffaloes and. vild 
heasts. In natural capabilities it is favoured beyond most 
regions of India. Soil of every character abounds ; and almost 
every known product of eastern agriculture thrives admirably 
where trial has heen made. "Wheat, gifuin, rice, cotton, and 
especially flax, have been piov ed to flourish ; and there can 
be little douht that sites might be fonnd in which every other 
article that has heen grown in India, imclading the potato, 
tea, coflfee, and cinchona, might be successfully raised. The 
breeding of stock, including horses, but probably excepting 
sheep, would no donbt be most prohtnhle in a, region wbere 
natural pasture, shade, and water are so abundant. 

The resources of the counbry in iron and other nriueial 
wealth have never been fully examined, though it is evident 
on the surface that they are abundant. Gold is washed out 
of the sands of more than one of the streams, in small 
quantities, however, which barely repay the labour ; and it 
is probable that its lodes are buried in the quartz of the 
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primitive rocks deep below the flow of volcanic material that 
lias overlaid them. 

Vliat, then, it maf be asked, has so long excluded this 
favoarel region from colonisation ? The reply is simple, if 
the old conception of India, as being a country thickly popu- 
lated by industrious races in fahled ages of the past, be 
ixclianged for the truer one that in great part it is a young 
countrj, only noit beginning to be occupied by the slow 
expansion from the north, of that kryan element which alone 
lias anywhere opened out the dark regions of the earth. The 
VSN& of population irhieh, within these last three centuries, 
has driven the rild elephant from the Lower Nai'badd valley, 
iind pilanted a vhite expanse of wheat where grew the virgin 
forest, has not yet reached this more secluded tract. There 
are uTinsiia,1 obstacles to its doing so ; hut these would not 
long stand in the way, were the population outside to attain 
the density and straitness of means sufficient to induce so 
domestic and unadventurous a race as the Hindus to throw off 
another swarm, as they did when they overleaped the Yindhya 
range in their first great eraigration from the Gangetie valley. 
Their natural improgressiveness is not now tempered, as of 
yore, by the spur of foreign invasion or domestic oppression ; 
and as yet they but thinly occupy the fertile regions of the 
lover valley, scratching its rich soils for a poor return of five 
or six fold, and with abundance of nearly as good waste land 
still to break up not far from their doors. It is natural, no 
doubt, for the superficial observer to exclaim against the 
unimproved condition of these vast uplands, and to feel 
astonished, vhen he sees the most tempting offers fall fruit- 
less on the ears of the im iddi'Miiing people. The explanation 
is simply as I have said. The pressure of population outside 
is not suficient to induce them to attempt to meet the difll- 
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culties in the way of their overflowing into this noiglil )oiii-ii>t 

0 

region. 

Some of these difficulties I will no¥ nxention. They ate 
principally the inaceessihilitjr of the tract, a.ncl the conflict 
that awaits the new settler -with the forces of natare, in tie 
shape of unhealthy elLina.te, lasiTiant jungle, and noiio® 
animals. Much of the popular dread of these matters is tlie 
work of imagination, though not of coarse for that the less 
a real influence ; hut much, too, is undeniable, fact. Tb 
country is donhtless very diflQcalt of nccess, the nearest 
available wastes lying upwards of eighty miles from the 
railway line or a market, without any road that is ■worthy 
of the name. Towards the south some attempt has been 
made, -within a few years, to open out the lowest of the 
valleys (of the Baiyar river), hjv eonstracting passes through 
the hills which separate it from tlie hTd-gpiir plain. The 
adjacent country is more ttiiekly peopled than that of the 
Narbadd valley ; and the encjouxagenrent given them hy this 
road, and hy the establishment in the middle of the wilds of 
a European civil officer and his following, has now begun 
to sho-w some signs of result, in atfempts to colonise portions 
of the land above the pass. Bat mueh cannot be looked for, 
even here, for many years, Che nearest good marhet would 
be a hundred miles a^way, and over very imperfect roads. 
There is no great amount of papulation to spare, and there 
is still plenty of waste land to bake up mnch nearer at hand. 
The experiment, I fear, is one of those which have always 
ended in the same result — hea'vy expenditure vuiniy en- 
deavouring to support a na-turally Languishing settlement 
that has been planted some distance ahead of the natural 
expansion of the population. 

In the matter of chmate, like a,ll uncleared regions in this 
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liititiide at so lo¥ an elevation, tie tract is subject to 
malfirioiis feyer during tlie montls of October to January'. 
But experience siio-ws that this influence lasts only so long 
as tie country continues mcleared. It is probable that the 
Lover N'arbacld.ralley ms equally unhealthy at one time, yet 
it is now as healthy a.s any part of the country. Several 
stations in these provinces have been set down in the micIcUe 
of jangles with as evil a reputation as this, and along with 
the clearance of the jungle the fever was found to disappear. 
The\V)Tiaad, Asshui, and Cachar are also .staiuling instances 
of the successful occupation of malarious countries by the 
kip of European enterprise. The malaria excepted, the 
climate is higlly favourable to colonisation, considering 
the situation of the tract. Ho region ont of the great 
mountain ranges , could probably he pointed to as possessing 
such advantages of coolness and freshness as are here con- 
ferred by the elevated situation, abundance of rnoistnre, and 
its attendant evergreen yerdure. 

is for the obstacles supposed to be presented by the rank 
yegetation and noxious animals, they are chiefly imaginary. 
Immense plains lie ready for the plough, if merely the coarse 
natural grasses were cleared away, there being no brusb- 
w ood or heayy timber to speak of. The luxuriance of these 
grasses is only evidence of the fatness of the knd that hes 
Wlow; auda torch applied iu the month of May will, over 
large tracts, remove all obstacle to the immediate ap^plication 
of the plough. The wild animals, here as elsewhere, would 
retire before the axe and plough of the settler. Such as are 
uonons to human life are not really more so here than in 
“lauy other much more open parts of the country. In the 
districts of Doni and Bdtnl there is certainly a larger 
nninber of tigers iu the same area than in Manclhi, and there 
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they lia^ve not been fonnd to constitute aay serious obstacle to 
the steady adYancement of population and tillage. 

I have thus remarked at considerable leagtb. on the pros- 
pects of this tract, becanse ifc furnishes an excelleat tliongli 
perhaps extreme example of tke diflaeulties in tie way of 
reclaiming the waste regions of these h ighlancls. lany other 

tracts besides this are almost similaTl^ circmnstaiiced, thoudi 
perhaps there are none vhich can be eoinparecl vitk it in 
extent and importance, or in the admntages it offers to the 
settler, and especially to the Enropeam settler. E am not one 
of those who believe that Europeans can. ewer lahomr profit- 
ably with their own hands in the “ plains ” of India; and even 
at this elevation I believe thab tke power of the sun, although 
much alleviated by the coolness of the breezes, the low tem- 
perature of the nights, and the fieshuess of the vegetation, 
would stid be prohibitive of severe manual labour by natives 
of a temperate region. Ent I think tkat we have here a tract 
eminently fitted to yield results from tke application of Euro- 
pean energy, intelligence, and capital to the supervision and 
direction of native labour. 

The great difficulty 'would be to obtain the labour to super- 
vise. I doubt if the regnl ar Eimdu cultivators of the plains 
outside could be induced to move iato these wilcLs by any 
temptation, so long as they can obtain a pitta.nce where they 
are. Tke aborigines are too timid a-ni unstable to furnisht 
reliable workmen. 1 would rather loot to the tconing mil- 
lions of tke coast districts to fuiuisk the needful supply of 
kbouiers, if tkese inland wastes a.xe to be reclaimed withiu any 
reasonable period of time. It really seems to he matter for 
astonishment that these littoral races kave for many years 
sko'wn themselves to he ready to cross the seas to tke West 
Indies, tke Mauritius, and otlier distant countries, and have 
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actiidly been transported thither in great numbers, while all 
tlie time vast areas of the finest land are pining for lahonr in 
tlie interior of tlieir own country. There cannot he a doubt 
■sviieli they -wo-ull most willingly go to, in order to escape 
from their densely crowded condition at home, -were the in- 
ducements offered to them the same. What has tempted 
tliem to other countries has heen the superior wages which 
tlieir industries could afford to offer ; and in India, wherever, 
asinAssdm, Cachar, and the Wyaaiid, sueh. articles of Enro- 
pan demand as coffee, tea, etc., have attracted Europeau 
enterprise, and where similar wages have heen held out, aa 
abundant supply of lahonr has been furnished by these 
fountains of population. What appears to he necessary, then, 
to effect the rapid reclamation of these wilds is the introduc- 
tion of some special industry which will attract the European 
energy and capital which alone can ever effect the moTement 
of Mian khour in large bodies ffom one part of the country 
to anotlier. That there are such industries capable of intro- 
daction there cannot be a doubt. Leaving sneh exotic sub- 
jects as tea, coffee, and cinchona out of the question, as not 
kviig yet heen proved to be suitable, India is fast attaining 
a pint at which it will pay imported capital to invest in the 
culture of her old and well-hied staples, particulaiiy under 
such improved scientific conditions and methods as may be 
hoped for from European knowledge. Improved communica- 
tions have so much equalised values in different parts of the 
countrj', that the extension of cotton tillage in W estern India 
alone las more than doubled the local value of all sorts of 
.■i'4n'.-ulu.ii-,il produce throughout the greater part of India. 
Cattle are worth about three times what theyr were ten years 
ago. Such a rise in the value of the produce of tlie earth, 
imd all that is' connected with it, as has taken place since the 
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rebellion of 185^ is perhaps imprece dented in any conutryii^ 
the 'world. It is so startling that caxitioiis peBons do not 
believe that it can be penaanerb. Its pernaaeacy seems to 
hang on the balance of what the nest few years may hriiig 
forth. If the price of cottor holds up, cvciy thing maybe 
hoped for; and it is a symptom whieh every veil-wisher of 
India nanst rejoice to see, that this year we have neadyas 
large an American crop as before tie var, with the price of. 
cotton still remaining steady in the marhet, wlile the 
American growers are rcfiuhiing from extending their area 
for fear of bringing down the price, lo cLouht some fal in 
the price of cereals must he looked fox in India in the nest 
few years. There is no doubt that sometling of the kte 
enormous rise in their prices lias heen. due to actual scarcity 
induced by the apopropxiation of tie land for cotton. This is 
being rapidly renaedied hy extensLou of tillage, and tie prices 
must shortly come down to their proper level. Many circum- 
stances indicate this as the position of prices at present. It 
may be hoped then that before long it will remunerate foreign 
capital to engage in some one of the numerous agricultural 
pursuits possible in these regions, on a suffi ciently extensive 
scale to lead to tie importatioo. of masses of labo'ur from the 
hives of population on the coast. At present cattlc-hrccding 
would seem to he the most promising opening, botl because it 
wants the fewest hands, and. hecamse .the ahseace of roads is 
of less consequenLce in such a hnsiness. Whether it would pot 
remunerate the Government fo take the first steps in the 
settlement of these unimproved parts of their property may 
be a question. The Indian Government las already led the 
way in many such enterprises "witl success ; and signs are not 
wanting of willmgness to d o so again where the ease is made 
^Buffieiently clear. It certainly appeal's to me that the con- 
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stnietion of a decent road tLioug-lithe IfandK district, con- 
necting its culturatle \\7-astes and its splendid sdl forests vitli 
file raihvajat Jubtulpur, is one of tlie most obvious necessi- 
ties of tke time. This las heen often urged before, and its 
urgency has as frequently been, admitted Tie money only- 
las always been wanting ; and so it may pi-obably continue 
for many a year to come. 

■\?e lave heard mueh of the recent financial distress ia 
India, and much dolent criticism has been levelled at the 
Government ia directions the most incompatible with cacli 
other. It has heen blamed equally for the imposition of 
additiond taxes and for its penury in cxpeiiditare on matters 
affecting the development of the country. Tew or none of 
these critics ha^e really seen the present situation of the 


country. That situation is one of much peculiarity, which, 
while creating the greatest embarrassment at the present 
time, is yet full of hope for the future. I have referred to 


the state of prices, and this appears to me to furnish the key 
to all the existing ■ M ii, i , n;. • The wake of labour has about 
doubled in ten years, while the cost of provisions has nearly^ 
trebled. Go vermneat derives most of its revenue from the 
land; and in such times of agricultural prosperity it should 
be al)le, hy a great increase in its rents, to meet the larf^e 
enhancement of its expenses, owing to the rise in prices a.nd 
wages. But it has heen found impossible to raise its rents 
very much without ^kterfering with the adwance of ami- 
culture. Tke reason is pkin. The appropriation of the knd 
lor cotton unduly dimkislicd the area under food. Several 
(eart s also occurred, and the food supplies of the country 
uere unduly contracted Prices rose immensely, higher than 
e nse m wages,— to a scarcity point, in fact. Land began 
h6 taken up t<S meet this, in consequence of the very gr cat 
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profits yielded to agriculture. Tliis process is no'w goiag on, 
l)ut it requires all the existing profit to euahle it to do so ; 
and as to increase tie GoTernmeat reat 'very greatly would 
be to diminish this profit^ it proves to be impossible to do so 
at present. Further, the scarcity has afiected all iucomeB 
from other sources than land, a.nd thus all other hxeinchea of 
taxation are also nnprocluctiv'e. Fhe profits of comarcteo, 
which mainly deals with the produce of the land, are also at 
poresent low, and taxation of tliem is very difficult to effect 
But.aU this must pass a;vay before long. The extensioi of 
tillage having taken polace, tie people will soon have sufficient 
food again ; prices will steady themselves at a somevhat 
lower though still remnnerative poiirt ; and the Govern- 
ment, if gifted with sufficient foresight, will be able to adjust 
its income to the altered circumstances of the country^ It 
may then he expected that such, enterprises as the opening 
up of such extensive waste regions as the Mandlh. district 
will receive a share of the public attention. A^nother danger 
to such enterprises is, however, looming iii tie distance, 
Interprovincial jealousy bids fair to form a serious obstade 
to the proper development of the great puhhc property vested 
in the sod of India. It is scarcely credible that a clamorous 
school of Indian public writers exists, whose continual crj 
is levelled at tie policy of expen-ding any portion of the 
revenues raised in one province of the emphe on the deve- 
lopment of another ; who would have wealtly thrivdng 
Bombay or Madras ahorved to expend the whole of its 
revenues within itself, and. sack poor half-reclaimed regions 
as the Central Provinces allowed nothing for their improve- 
ment but what they can raise themselves. The policy aimei 
at would be identical, it seems to me, witl that of a gonlciur 
vsrho should refuse to e.Tpend anything in the- cultivation of 
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prioolni- Ms of his gaiam, be..«sc tfry l».a 
,„-i»Bljl«mne5latea i« fes^ouiofthe others, .-uiolyieiaea 

^ infouic tow-aids his general fmds. 


I'J) 


leaving- the subject of these waste Lmds, I osl>oul<l 


Before.-^ — c> - , 

refer to tlie only stttempt ever rnude to form a, scitllonieu . 

in tten under European s-upervisioii, oUid Avliudx oik led in 

liimenteble fa.ilare. Some thirty years ago four Gorman 
laissiouaries attempted to form a colony iLinoug tlie nbori- 
chnal tribes, on the Moravian systeia , in one of tliesc uplaixl 
valleys. They selected a spot just unrler the Aiaarkmitals 
plateau, near a small village called Karinjeri, in the middle 
of a. fine plain of rich soil, a few miles south of tlie Earbaala. 
The place had an elevation of abont 2, 700 feet, and was well 
situated in every respect but one. In a conn try a.bouutliiig 
with shade and water they pitched on a Inre monnd without 
an evei^giuen tree, and more than trv^o miles distant fuiin tln- 
nearest running water, They went out in the hot we.atliiu-, 
and failed to prepare sufficient shelter before the iiirivid ( d 
the rainy season. Thus they remained exp^osed to cons taut 
damp and cold -winds, and dependent for their -water on a 
■qma.ll stagnant pool polluted by the drainage of (h'cayiug 
vegetation. The result was the death from (diolei’a, or some 
other malignant ho wel-eom plaint, of three out of the. four, 
and the retreat of the only sur-viwov. TIo-vv(*.vcj- worthy of 
praise, such an enterprise cannot he looked en an a fair 
ciperiment. Bat it cast a gloom ov'cr the prrospect of find her 
attempts of the snme sort, and has never again Been ro- 
pcited. The example of the missions to thcKdls of Jituigal 
and the Karens of Barma, where the corribination of pirofit- 
able industrial enterprise with theological teaching has IwtMi 
found -to he singularly effective in the propiagation of tl ic 
Gospel among aboriginal races, may point to the ilcsii-ahilit y 
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of some sucli system being- atteoapted among tlie ansopligti- 
cated savages of these wilds by febose 'wko are now preachincr 
in vain to tire semi-Hindd triloes. further -west. 

Some time ago a Freacb gentleinaa took up a, considon’ile 
tract of the finest land in one of these valleys. But it soon 
appeared that he had mo inhation of real "lolonisatii 
had in fact been merely specalating on tire value of the forest 
produce of the land. This and other symptoms of knd- 
jobbing have, I believe, indueed some reconsideration of the 
rules for the sale of the fee simple of waste lands. I have 
given the existing rules in an A-ppendix ; but poossiWy 
these may now be subjected to modification. One thing 
may be relied on, howe-ver — -that ■whatever title a settler 
may here obtain from the Gr overixment -will he an absolute 
one, every existing or possible private interest ha-fing beei 
fully determined before the available wastes rrere declared hj 
law to be state property. 

In such a well-'watexed, shady, and grassy region as this 
Upper Narbadh valley, it is inevitable that wild animak 
should abo-und. The hilly ranges Avhich. separate the valleys 
contain the bison, the sdnihar, and the black bear, like sinaik 
tracts in other parts of the province. These are animals 
peculiar to no part of In dia, and the same may he said of 
the spotted deer, which aflfects the densely wooded banks of 
the larger streams. .But, as t have said, we are here within 
the limits of the great sdlbelfc, and come upon some animals 
which I have noticed, as coineiding in range there-ffith. 

Chief in interest amoag these is the heaiitiful belve- 
tined deer {Riicervus Duvcmcelliij, caviled by some the Bdri- 
singhd, a name which simply means “ fcwelve-tined,* and 
■which is apphed also to the TCikTimiT stag (_G. CctshmirmTM)- 
In size it is interaaediate between the sdmbar and the spotted 
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deer and almost the same as the red deer of Scotland. In 
e<lour it is a. redclisli Irow^n during the cold season, passing 
tliro-ugli a hrigM lufous ciestnut in spring to a rich gold(,m 
r-eil in summer. The antlers are very handsome, and diffe- 
rently skpei from those of any other deer in the \yorid. 
They liaye but one basal tine over the forehead, no median 
tines at aU, and all the other branches arranged at the 
summit of the beam. Here they sho^v a tendency to 
approach the Eusine type, to which belong the sdmbar and 
the axis, the henm being first divided into a terminal fork, 
each branch of vhich tifterwaris splits into several points. 
TJsaally the outmrd or anterior branch hears three sneh 
points, and the mward or posterior two, making, with the 
brow-antler, six points on each horn. Very old stags somc- 
times have more ; hat, as in the Eumm, when there arc 
more than three the extra ones are abnormal monstrosities, 
and the antlers are usually unsymmetrical and. stunted in 
size- The horns are greyish in colour, and of a smoother 
surface than those of the shmhar. They are not nearly so 
masshe, nor so long, hnt have a Tery handsome ontwai-'d 
sweep, which renders them, I think, more efifeetive as a 
trophy for the deerstalker. They are very diffi cult to pro- 
cure fally developed and perfect They are cast moro regu- 
larly,! think, than those of the Rmince ; and as the staffs 
seem to be very combative, some of the points arc usually 
broken off soon after they lose the velvet at the close of the 
rainy season, when their haunts first become accessible to the 
sportsman.. In form the Eucervus is one of the most beauti- 
ful of the family, — Slightly, and gracefully made, and with a 
stately carriage ; and altogether, with his splendid golden 
colour and iinely shaped antlers, this stag is not sarpas.socl, I 
think, in appearance by any member of the deer tribe. 
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This animal has been caviled in north-eastern kdia, tk 
“ swamp deer,” but here he is not observed to be paitietilaib 
partial to swampy ground. They graze ia the nnoiiiiu;,,, asi 
evenings, chiefly along tie smaller streams, and by sping, 
where the grass is green, in the open va,lleys, and rest dirii^ 
the day about the skirts of tie sal forest A favourite mii 
day resort is in the shade., of the elnmps of sfl dotted about 
the open plain, at some (distance from the heavy’- foiat ' 
They are not nearly so nocturnal in haiits a.s the sinlar, 
being often found out grazing late in the forenoon, and agais 
early in the afternoon; arid I ionot tbink they •^vande]■ahlllI 
all night like the sdmbar. Their midday rest is usually ofi 
few hours only, but during that time they conceal themselves 
in the grass mnch after tie manner of the sdmbar. I have : 
never heard of their visiting cnltiwated tracts, like the latter; 
nor can I learn that their apparent adherence to the sdlflM 
is dne to their employing any part of that tree as food. 

In the middle of the day the red deer (so they are ealed 
by natives, and often by inropearis) may he shot hy heatiag 
the grass with elephants in the manner before described 
During the height of the cold weather many parts of tliis 
tract can hardly he trawersed except on nn elephant; and 
in such places shooting would otherwise be imp)ossible, oto| 
to the height and thickness of the grass jungle. In to 
course of a day’s beating of this sort in the Mandlhdistricl 
a very great variety of game may easily be met with, tk 
(one occasion, when, spendiagfche Christmas of 1864 withtwe 
fiends in the lovely Matidri valley, a day’s march east of tie 
station of Mandlh, ve seemed, I think, a specimen of iieaE|f 
every kind of game to he found in the country, excepting the 
bison and the panther. On the 26th we marched froin » 
place called Bartold, to Gofcri, both ou the Idatihri — a eles 
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Fparkling stream tlit here rui? s tlii'O-ug'li a valley, filled witli 
long grass eovei, aad fioundecl on either side bj chains of 
]or kills, flat; on the tops, aad clotlied ■with low tree jungde 
iinl bamboos or their sides. We took separaite lines, P. 
going by the path-ray, D. along the tops of the hills on 
one side, ■while I beat aloag the liver below on an elephant 
I Iiad not gone far before I put up a large herd of sl,mbar 
in long grass, and, firing right and left, dropped one small 
stag, iincl heavily ■wo'unded a -very large fellow -with splendid 
antlers and as hlack as a buffalo. I got off, and tracked the 
rounded animal for about three miles by Ms blood through 
the long dewy grass, till I ■was as tborougblj^ retted throngi 
as if I had been rading in a tank, when, as the deer had 
reached heavy bamboo cover, and seemed to be still strong, 
I gave it up, and again made for the river. On the ray 
I came on a herd of red deer, grazing about in an opening 
in the lor jungle, ■where a fine spring kept the grass beanti- 
fnlly green, riiey sar me before I was ■wdtbin shot, bowever, 
and retreated into grass cover. "Waiting a little, I got on 
the elephant, and proceeded to beat the long grass; and, 
after going about a q-uarter of a mile, started the herd, 
which m-usfc have contained fully thirty individnals. They 
dived iu'to a deepish hollow, filled with low brushwood, in 
front of me, and I waited on the edge for their appearance 
on the far side. Presently they cla-ttered up in single file, 
slags and does intermixed, the last of all being a very large 
dark red stag, ■ffith heaatiful antlers that seemed almost to 
overpower him as he slowly ■trotted np the rise. I had the 
sight of the double rifle bearing fullpn his broad back, and 
¥as j-ust touching the trigger, when the man behind me 
seized and detained my arm in a ■vdee-libe grasp. The 
moment vas los-t, and. I tmaed viciously on the culprit, 
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who, however, poiated. silently to nn object in a tree close 
to our heads. It was a huge colony of bees— the terrible 
Boulird, whose swarms Iiad, a nareh or twro hefoio, routed 
our whole following, leaying a good-sized baggnge-p>iiy dead 
upon the ground. Lucty it vas I had not irei, anClB|i 
thought little of the lost stag in the hurry to get out oP ' 
so dangerous a vicinity. A-hout half a mile farther on, near ' 
the river, a spotted doe leaped out of a patch of grass, and ! 
scoured across the plain. It wa-s too ;ni| )tliig, she looted ' 
so round and fat ; and a snap shot rolled her over, shotl 
through the lours. We were nov not far from camp, and ; 
I was beating through some lon^ish grass, when a foil round 
conntenanee was seen peering over the top of it at the 
advancing elephant. I did not naalce it out for a vHe, and 
presently it disappeared, the naotiou of the grass showing the 
progress of a large body tovards the river, A little further 
on it stopped, and the round, face agaiu glared at me over the 
grass. Surely it nrust be a tiger? A glimpse of a striped 
red hide settled, the question,, and I moved, a httle down to 
cut her off from tho river bed. All was motionless for a few 
minutes, and then again the slowly waving grass showed the 
stealthy progress towards the deep gully in which ran the 
river. A shallow ravine was a Little ahead, down which she 
could steal unobserved, ercept in one place, where a little 
jungle pathway crossed it, and. I tooh up a place coiumanding 
this at about sixty yards, waiting with cocked rifle and 
heating heart. Now she is close to the opening, the grass 
rustling gently above her. How she sneahs rapidly across, 
crawhng low, but halts for a moment to loot again before 
entering the further cover. Fatal pause ! A hall speeds 
through her shoulder, and, tirming with a roar, she gaflops 
hack again, up the hollow". I thought she meant a ehaige, 
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and hastfly reloaded tile disclarged barrel of my breecb- 
bader, as I bad only one gun out, being on a pad. But sbe 
left tie n^U, vlien nearly opposite me, on tlie -wrong side. 
I tlnal r she must have forgotten, for she e-vddently looked 
gc tfor her assailant, jumping higl aboye the grass at every 
aonnd — a really beaatiful sight, with her yery brigkt-eolo-ured 
skin, lair erect, and tail streaming behind her. About the 
third bound I eangit her -with another bullet, and she fell, 
crumpled up in mid-air, for all the world just like a. partridge 
struck full by a charge of shot. She was lying stone-dead 
wienl came up, and no wonder, for tie ball had entered 
near her tail, traversed the. -whole length of her body, and was 
resting under the skin of her forehead. The rifle was -a 
twelve-hore breech-loader, on my own spherical hall prin- 
ciple, tie penetration of which may he judged of hy this 
performarice. The first shot was a httle high on tie shoulder, 
hut -would soou lave killed her, and fully accounted for hex 
confusion of ideas She had evidently heen lying on the 
wa-teb for spotted deer coming to drink. A large herd of 
them broke out of the grass while our interview was in 
progress. Coming to camp, I found that F. had shot a hkek 
buck antelope on the road ; while D. returned with a young 
hCiTd-sitgliCc stag and a spotted deer. In the evening F. 
went out, and killed a large bear, which came down to the 
river to diinh beside hi-m. Next day we were almost equally 
fortunate, though no tiger was met -wifla ; and -we spent a 
Chris-fcnias of considerable joviahty in that remote -wildeniesa, 
tie dimer consisting, as far as I recollect, of a (peacock) 
turkey and s^mhar tongue, supported by roast haunch of 
red-deer venison, as piiaes de T^sistanoe, with cheetul euflefa 
aud fillet of nigdi veal as entTSes, followed -up by boded 
(luails and roasted -teal, and concluded by the orthodox plum- 
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pudding and mince-pies out o£ Crosse and iBkciwell’s ting. 
Sundry glasses of wMsky-todiy, imtibei round a rattlincr 
bonfire lit in front of tke tents,' ^ere fully justified by tlie 
really severe cold aftex snnsefc. Stalking tbe htrd-Hhujhi, 
however, affords the finest sport - and from the less exclu- 
sively nocturnal habits of the aaimal, as wel as the open 
character of the country, resembles deer-stalking in Scotland 
more than any other of onr field sports. 

When hurrying through this eomatry in January of 1863 , 
en route to the eastern forests, I halted fox two days in the 
upper valley of the Hdlon to stalk the red deer, which I lad 
never before seen. The grass was reiy thick and long, and, 
being still green, was entirely nnlmnt.. A-t a place called 
MotinhM, where a deep hrarehing watercourse crosses the 
pathway several times, I was Tralking ahead of my followers, 
when I came on the remains of a poor wnnderex, who lad 
evidently not long before been killed hy a tiger. He was 
a rehgions mendicant ; and lis long iron tongs, hegging-howl 
hollowed from a skuh, and cocoa-aut hooka were scattered 
about in the bottom of tie udlfi, where he had been resting 
on his weary march, together with tresses of his long matted 
hair and a shred or two of cloth. The hones were all broken 
to pieces, and many of them were missing, altogethex. A 
Bunjhrfi drover had been taken off near the same spot alont 
a week before, so that it was not without some niisgidngs 
that I wandered off fhe roadl ttrougla the long grass to look 
for red deer towards the skirts of the bills . To hunt for the 
tiger in such an ocean of grass-eoTer would have been hope- 
less. I skirted the hills to the right of the road from lere 
to the camping-ground at Mangli^ very soon getting drenched 
to the skin in passing through thie High grass dripping witl 
the morning dew. Towards the lills tke grass was shorter. 
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and the plain inxich eut np by deep fissures in the Hack, 
liea-yy soil. I saw seyeral small herds of deer, weading their 
^3' towards the clumps of sdl forest on the skirt of the Mis, 
before I found any in a position, that -would, admit of stalking. 
At last I marled a small parcel of hinds, with two fair-looking 
stags, disappear ower a low rising ground, slowly feeding their 
wa3- towards the forest ; and making a long detour to gain 
the shelter of a deep crack, which led into the valley they 
had entered, I stalled almost into the middle of them before 
I was aware. Hy first intimation of the fact was the sharp 
harl of a hind., who had observed the top of my head over 
the bank, and the nexit moment a rush of feet informed me 
that the herd was off. Stepping on to the banl, I made a 
clean miss of the first running shot ; but, taiing more time 
with the second barrel, I saw the hindmost stag reel and 
almost fall over to the shot. He made off, however, along 
vith the herd ; hut presently left them, and took a line of 
his own towards the long grass-cover ia the middle of the 
plain. I soon hit on. his track where he had. entered the 
grass, and found a little blood ; but as the grass -was a long 
way over my head, I sent hack for the elephant with which 
to heat him out. [Following the blood-marks on the yellow- 
stems for about a mile, we started him out of a patch of grass 
near the river, and I shot him through the back as he ian 
away. 

The next day, being encamped a,t FopM i® centre O’f a 
wide valley among the sdl forest, I went out in the afternoon 
towards the EAlon river. Here the country was open and 
prairie-hke, short grass plains, dotted -with clumps of sal, 
intervening between the heavier masses of forest. The river 
was very bright and clear, running over a pebbly bed. I 
took out two young half-bred hounds, between the RAmpiir 
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breed and -the Scotch deerlioxmd, in the hope of getting tliea 
a run at a wonuded red deer, as they were as yet guiltless of 
blood. Their mother, aad the hull mastiff Tinker,"’ of volf 
renown, accompanied to kelp tjhem in the kill. A couple 
of lithe blacks, and nearly naked Byg^iiS, rritk their Tar- 
axes, gnided the party. "We wandered a good many miles 
in the early afternoon wdthoTit coming on game, hut I, at 
least, was gratified by the delightful park-Like scenery. Ahont 
four o’clock, hy the advice of tke Bygds, we sat down on a 
httle eminence erovmed hy a clump of sil trees, to 'watch for 
deer coming out to drink or feed. Very soon a good-sized 
herd suddenly appeared in. the middle of a long fiat stretch of 
grass-land beyond the river ; and after stretching themselves, 
and cnjo}'iiig a game a.t romps^ commenced feeding pretty 
quickly down towards the hxnks of the river. Ve at once 
retreated over the hank of our knoll ; and, getting into a 
hollow protected hy a fringe of bushes, crept up to the hanks 
and again reconnoitred. They -were quite nnsaspicions, the 
wind being highly favourable ; and they seemed likely to come 
and drink in our very faces. When within a few hundred 
yards, however, they halted a long time behind a little rising 
ground. I was in agony lest the dogs should make us knowm, 
as they were dreadfully eseitedby the restraint of the stalks, 
and seemed to know perfectly well that there was something 
to himt at hand. Presently a single hind topped the rise, and 
for full five minutes stood sniffing round in all directions, her 
great ears cocked in aid. of her sense of smell. At last she 
seemed to be satisfied, and moved slowly forwards, now 
pausing to crop a mouthful of grass, and thea again starting 
and looking about as if she had h card or smelt- .souietliiiig. 
A stag now walked up past her, and without the least pre- 
caution came boldly on to the water, which he entered about 
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a huadxed y-ards above oiir post. The rest of the herd were 
still aiostly hidden by the rise. Creeping through the hnskes 
I p)repai'ed to fire at the stag, and gave orders for the houads 
to be slipped at onee after I should fire. I was harely ia time 
to seenie a shot, before the stag, alarmed by a yelp from one 
of the dogs, taraed to flee up the bank. As it was I dropped 
him OB the pebbly bank, shot through the shoulder; and, 
turuing the rifle ou the hind who was pausing startled at the 
shot, the other bullet passed through, her thigh, injui’ing the 
hip joint. She fell on her hind quarters for a few moments, 
but presently recovered, and made off after the herd across the 
flat. The four dogs had sprung from the shps, and splashed 
through the shallow stream before she had well got on her 
legs ; and they very nearly had her before she got fairly into 
her pace. Then, however, she distanced them at once fora 
few hundred yards, when the old bitch “Bell,” who was 
extremely fast, began to draw steadily up to her. The pups 
were a hundred yards behind, giving tongue like foxhounds, 
and old Tinker laboured along scarcely half way from where 
they had started. Bell was very Biear the hind, when I 
saw her disappear hoddy into a hole. But the deer was now 
faihng fast; and, seeing no chance of making the forest, 
turned round and came back towards the river. The pups 
and Tinker now made np considerably by cutting off the 
comer, and very soon the brindled one, “ Sheroo/’ who was 
rather the faster, was racing alongside of her, making iin- 
certaiu snatches at the shoulder. The yellow dc^ soon joined 
him, and together they managed to throw aver tie deer just 
as she reached the hank of the river. They all three rolled 
down the hank together ; and. before the deer cotdd recover 
herself Tinker was up and pinned her by the throat. The 
bitch was not far behind, and among them they nearly tore 
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the poor animal limt from limb. Feariiig a row between 
Tinker and the joang dogs I ran ap as fast as possible; bt 
a Byg^ with his axe ms before me, and attempted to get tie 
quarry from the dogs. He dida’t Ixnow Tinker, however, -wlo 
loosed his hold on tbe deer’s tlroat only to fly at the Bygi. 
The latter defended limself as -well as be could ivdtk liis aie 
handle, very thoughtfully for sneli a savage, not attempting 
to use the head ; but be had seweral pretty sevexe Bites in tie 
arms and legs before I eould anxve to bis rescue. As a, rule 
Tinker was as quiet as a lamd) witli men ; But Then roused iy 
blood he was a perfect devil ; and as bis size and weight tot 
immense I was often ratber afraid, of him naysek. Poor fel- 
low, his formidable aspect and a few outbursts of this sort 
were the death of him, beio-g poisoned by a dog boy a few 
months afterwards. Bell broke her neck by chasing an ante- 
lope down a Bhnd well, a fev marches after the Bunt [ have 
related ; the best of tbe two pups was carried offhy a leopard 
or hyaena ; and altogether I was so disgusted with tbe bad 
luck I had always had in keeping Large dogs in India that 1 
gave it up altogether; and I cannot say that I found, very 
much loss accrue to my sport in corLsequenee. I Believe they 
lose more wounded animals, by driving them out of reach, 
than they recover. 

On the way back I sbot another bind, who stood too long 
to gaze at the unwonted intruders, and saw the tracks of a 
wild elephant sinking deep into the soft black sod. I was 
told afterwards that this eleplant was one which bad brokei 
loose from captivity about ten years previously, and had since 
inhabited the dense covers about tbe head of the Ealon river, 
He afterwards annoyed the forest oflicers not a little by 
systematieally demolishing all the masonry boundary pillars 
erected by them round tbe reserved forest. Really vild ele- 
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phants io not noT?;^ come so far west as this ; the courLtry to 
tke east of Amarkantak (the sotirce of the oi at the 

most tlie Samni valley, a little aearer than that place, being 
their most -westerly range in this part of India. Fornaerly, 
however, tke -whole of this country, and far to the west of it, 
was the honae of the -wild elephant The etymology of many 
aames, sneh a^ the “ elephant enclosure,” the “ elephant pool,” 
etc., would suffice to indicate this ; hut besides we have it dis- 
tinctly recorded, in that valuable work the “Institutes of 
Aiber” that in the 16 th century elephants were fo-und and cap- 
tured in the harbada valley as far west as the Bijdgarh and 
Hmdid Sirhdrs,* which lie partly to the west of the meridian 
of the present milLtary stations of Mhow and Asirgarh. This 
is probably the most westerly range of the -wild elephant that 
has been recorded ; and their snbseq[neiit disappearance over 
so large a tract of country speaks volumes for the advance- 
ment which has taken place in that period. 

The night I was at Topla, two tigers roared loudly round 
about the camp. We were pitched in a little glade in the 
sea of grass, and the effect in the clear cold night was very 
fitte. The night voice of the tiger has a very impressive 
sound, conveying, though, not nearly so hud as the bray of a 
jackass, the idea of immense power, as it rolls and trembles 
along tke earth. Four months later, when I was encamped 
near IMdtin., in the forests of the far east, I listened one night 
to the most remarkable serenade of tigers I ever heard. A 
peculiar long wail, like the dra-\m o-ut mew of a huge cat, first 
rose from a river course a few himdred yards below my tent. 
Presently £:oin a mile or so higher up the river came a deep 
tren-ulous roar, which had scarcely died* away ere it wm 


* Glad-wia’s “Amen Akhery," vol- ii. p. 219. 
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answered from "behiiLd fclie ca-mp by another pitched in a 
yet deeper tone, startling izs j&om its saddenness andpiosi- 
TTiit y. All three were repeated at short intexvals, as the thee 
tigers approached each other along- the hottoms of the deep 
dry watercourses, hetween aa.d ahoYe which the camp had 
"been pitched. As they drev together the noises eeasedfor 
about a quarter of an hour ; and I was dozing off to sleep 
again, when suddenly arose the nxost fearful din near to wlieK 
the tigress had first sounded tte love note to her rival loTem, 
a din like the caterwauling of midnight eats magnified a hun- 
dred fold. Intervals of sdence, hroien hy outbursts of this 
iafemal shrieking and. moaning, iisttubed oar rest for the 
next hour, dying away gradaatly a.s the tigers retired along 
the bed of the river. In the noorning I foixni all the in- 
cidents of a three-volmue rrovel in feline life irnprinted on the 
sand ; and marts of hleod sliowed how genoine the conrhat 
part of the performance had heen For the assurance of the 
timid I may as well say that I bare never had my camp 
actually invaded by a tiger, though constantly pitched, with 
a slender following, and without any sorb of precaution, in the 
middle of their haunts. It: strikes a stranger to jungle wajs 
a little oddly perhaps to see a, man in the wama summer 
nights calmly take his hed out a hundred yards hom the 
tents, lie down under the canopy of heaven, listen, pipe in 
mouth, for half an hour to the noises of wQd animals, and 
then placidly fall asleep. He scons leFi.-m r bo d.o the same 
himself. 

About the end of the rains, in Septeaaher and October, the 
red deer collect in large herds on the tops of the platea® ; 
and I have heen toll of assemblages of several hundred 
head at that season- They are then beginning to rut, and 
are very easy to get a.t, the Gonis ani Byg^ kOling great 
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mimbers Aviti tlieir axes, aided by tlieir strong tall dogs. 
Tie best Leads are to be got jErom tiese people ; and that 
jBgorel l>eloAV, rhieh is a very typical one, -Rras Idlled 
either tiixs or bj a tiger. I myself nerei got a compolete 
head with more than ten points, thongh I have seemed 
some heavier than the twelve-pointed one figured below, Its 
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length is 33-J inches round the curve of each antler, and 
extreme spread 36 inches. Hhere are few larger in the 
foresfe- 

In the rains the wild hirffalo -wanders in herds aO over 
these Mandla highlands. They mostly disappejar, how- 
ever, when the tame cattle are broagit up to graze in 
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tie open season, a few 011I7 ^ seckH 

valleys; and they must theiL be songlit in tie less acces- 
sible jungles to tie south and west. Thither I must cairj- 
•the reader to UvAm-. kirn to the animal, a.s I aeverwasin 
the Mandla district at the time when tlie buffaloes are fomd 

there. 



CHAPTER S. 

INBXPIOEA.TION IN THE PAE EAST. 

A Coaimandiag Promoatoiy— The Sourca of tie }farbad^— Smte Legends— 
Pine 'Via'w—A long Bxploratioa— The "Wild Buffalo — Its Tange and 
HaMs— Orinaina,! Trespass — The Police called in— We slay the InTader— 
Toughness of tlia Luiffalo— Size of his Horns — A. Yoyage dam the MiiM- 
nadi— Tke Country of the Khonds — ^ICore "Buffaioes — A PeFeiisli Region— 
Bniilo Hunting on Horseback — A Ticious Cov— Upset by a .Ball— 
“ Tinher to tke Rescue — A Curious Sentinel — ^Treed by Buffaloes— Tbe 
Enemy Retires— Danger of Buffalo Shooting — A Cumbrous Trophy — ^liarch 
for the Elephant Country — A Decayed City— An Unfoikmate Seizure- 
Retire to laalgaih— A hospitable Chief— The Bygds again— A Primitive 
Pipe — ^Am Ajoaaziug Spectacle— The Elephant G-od — ^Life at Laafdgarh— 
The Hoetor disoomfitei — Jungle Delicacies— The Thklhr’s Yams— A Tiger 
Shot with an Arrow— An Elephant done to Death— A “ Loathly Worm 
"Wild Animals on the Hill— A jl Irksome Prison — ^Make another Start — A 
Splendid Grame Oouatry — A Herd of Elephants — ^A Solitary Tusker — 
Almost an Adventure — ^A Yillanous Terminatian — ^Explore the Country — 
Bhimik Traohers— Tate of a Herd of Elephants— A vast S4l Eor^t— The 
Way Lost — ^Eeat out a Bhtimid — ^Kabits of the Bhumiis — ^Asp^jt of the 
Country— A Primitive Measure of Distance — Haunts of the Buffaloes — 
Capture of Wild Elephants — Coal Measures— Prospects of the Douutry 
Tba Plateau of Amarkanfcah — A Terrible March — ^End of the Exploration 
Effects ofBisposure — ^The forest ftuesfcion — ^ITtility of Poresfe— Ero0|wcts 
of theEorests — Central India as a Field for Sport — Yher® to Oo — Outfit- 
Guns amd Biies— Conclusion. 

The Higliknds of Ceatra,! India may perhaps properly be 
said to teioainate viere the steep sontheia face of the Mykal 
range, trending away to the north-east, cuImiBates ia the 
high hkff promontory of Amarkantnlc. Standing here oo this 
prominent point, the wery focus and aarel of India, Uie eye 
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ranges over a panorama peirhap in£erLor in eiteat to no out- 
look in. the whole peninsula. Tire rairt that clotkes this little 
plateau of a few square miles ¥itk the greenest of verdre, 
having the peculiarity of . seldom ceasing forr more tkan a few 
days at any part of tlie year*, forms tie first begiruiiiags of 
three great rivers, wliose vaters flow in opposite directions to 
the seas on either side of lo-dia. The infant Farhad^ buttles 
forth at the feet of the observ'er, emclosecl by relgious eaie ij 
a wall of masonry, and surrounded by Eindli temples, and 
thence meanders on for some lailes through a uarrow gkde, 
carpeted with beautiful grass, and fringed hy forests of sal; 
at first a tiny burn, but growing rapidly Tby uniou witl otliers, 
till, some three miles from tie fomtainjit leaps over the edge 
of the plateau in a clear sloot of aboirt thirty feet. Seven 
hundred and fifty loiles further on it rods, a mighty rivet, 
into the waters of the Ixabian Gulf. In the local SLvite 
Mythology the hTaxbad^ ishlo maiden Mykal-Kanyd, daughter 
of the Mykal Moimtaia, from whose hrow sic springs. 
Eesistless in her divine might, af her first birtl she over- 
flowed the earth in a destructive flood, till, in answer to tie 
prayers and sacrifices of luen, tlcGi-reatGod. sent the Vindhji 
Mountain and bis seven sfalwart sous* to restrain ler,wlen 
she shrank into her present chauueL, leaving belini lex tte 
Granges and other riwers, as pools are left by the receding tida 
Hence the sanctity of tie Narhadd is superior to that of ah 
other rivers, though the godsgawotlic jueforoiiecforthe flrstfive 
thousand years of the Kdll-fug to tie Granges. Twenty- eight 
years only of this period now remain unespired, when the 
local Brahmans fully espect tie Farbaid to surpass as a place 
of pilgrimage all otlesr rhers of India. As it is, the parent 

* Tiienoe the itame Sit-ptird, applied to iiliese kigULan^Ls, Sdt ^uird meanii^ 
liteally the “ SeTea Soas.” 
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spring at Amarkantak aadmany places along its course, are 
places of great saaetity to pilgrims from aU parts of India ; 
and tlie help of the railway, whieh. is by no means scorned ty 
thederoTit Kindu (-who likes to “boil Hs peas"), bids fair to 
realize in some degree the prophecy of tire Purdnds. A Little 
to the north of the source of the Harbadd, rises the Johill^ a 
stream ■which, shortly joins the Sone, also horn in these hills, 
and flowrs north into the Ganges ; while, still only a few steps 
from these, another little stream, the Arph bubbles forth, aad 
shortly tumbles ower the sheer cliff to the south, and mingles 
with the great IMiMnadi, which, drains the plaias of Chattis- 
garh into the Bay of Bengal, From this height of 4,000 feet 
the eye embraces a view of three-fourths of a circle, uninter- 
rupted by anything but the blue haze of distance which limits 
the nsion. far below to the south, lying like a chessboard, 
is the open cultivated plain of Chattis garh, stretching out to 
the uttermost range of vision. To the east and north, 2,000 
feet below, appears a flat sea of greenery, broken here and 
there hy an isolated peak that appears to reach the level of the 
observer. In the faint distance beyond rises another wall of 
rock, visible only on a clear day as a faiut ■violet-coloured 
shade across the sky. The green plain is a vast forest of sfl, 
unbroken by tillage, and scarcely inhabited hy man, and the 
rocky rampart beyond is the buttress of another tahle-lamd 
called Sirguji, the land of the K61 aborigines, and beyond the 
limits of our province. My mission for the succeeding sk 
months was to explore this vast region of s^l forest, lying to 
the north and east of Amarkantak, and stretching far beyond 
and to the south, of the plain of Chattis'gari, in the semi -inde- 
pendent country called the Garhjdt States. 

Over all this country roams the wild buffalo, aad in the 
forests north, and east of Amarkan'tak were then found large 
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ierds of -wild eleplia,iits, w'Meli desceiided at tke ripenijg of 
tte crops of Oliattis ga,rli to the sldits of the forest, doino 
immeuse damage, and formin g a serious obstacle to tke colti 
vation of tie couatry. To penetrate to tkeir haunts, ascertai 
tKeir numbers, and propose means for -tlieii destruction, -waj 
another object of our espeditioa. 

In the end of Januax'y I ieseended the iRajdihdr passfeon 
the Mandld district, and marched across the Chattis''garh plaij, 
where antelope, ducks, snipe, etc., afforded perpetual oecupj- 
tion for the gun, to the sta,tioai of hdi' pur, -where I met tk 
Chief Commissioiier’s camp and my future eoupanion in. tb 

expedition — Captain B., of HCer Idajesty’s Regiment. 

Thence "we proceeded to the eastern and southern forest 
marching rapidly to get from one portion of these forests to 
another, where days and -weeks 'wonLd be passed in tranaping 
about the hills and nnaking notes, the great part of which 
would possess no interest for the general reader. We nera 
allowed ourselves to linger for sport ; but the herds of huia- 
loes are in some parts of lMs country so numerous that it 
would have been almost impossible to avoid encounteiii^ 
them. 

The extreme western range of the wild buffalo* in Oeiitra! 
India is almost exactLymarhedby the 80th meridian of longi- 
tude, or in physical features by the Wyn-Gang£ tributaiy of 
the Goddvari. river, and belo-w their junction' nlmost hytk 
latter river itself, t sii.jahtost, because bn a trip do-wnthe 
Goddvarf river which. I made during the ra.i-ns of 1865 Isai 
the tracks of a herd of hnffaloes on the vestem side of tial 
river, at the “ third barrier ’’j" south of the station of Chfadi, 

Bvhalus arni. 

t TiL&se ‘ ‘ barriei's ” are pomts intlie course of this riyex wliere its otlierfi 
still j lake-liie dbaractex is hoieri. Tiy spa^ces in wfluGli therLTer assumes more & 
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that is, a stort distanee to the west o£ the 80th meiidian. Tke 
natives, liovever, told me there that they only cross the river 
in the rainy season, and that they do not penetrate very far to 
the west, so that so slight an exception may fairly he held to 
prove the general rule. So far then from the common adage 
of the sportsman heing true that the wild buffalo does not 
extend sowi/t of the N'arbadd(see Shakspeare’s “Wild Sports of 
India,” p. 21 0), the truth is that the animal is unknown to the 
north of it, in the longitude of that river. It has been stated 
that the feral buffaloes of these parts are only the descendants 
of tame ones rnn wild, an idea that will not hold water for a 
second. They have all the habits of fully wild animals, are 
extremely nninerous in the parts they inhabit, and exactly 
correspond in size and every particular with the aboriginally 
wild buffaloes of Eastern Bengal Two varieties are recog- 
nized in India, differing chiefly in the length and shape of the 
loms. They have been called by Hodgson B. Blacraceros, 
and JB. Speiroceros, the horns of the former heing long, 
straight, and more slender, and of the latter, shorter, thicker, 
and more curved. All the Central Indian species that I have 
seen pertain to the latter race, the average length of the horns 
of a matnre hull heing three and a half to four feet. ISfo 
animal has changed so httle in domestication as the buffalo. 
In appearance the wild animal is extremely like the tame one, 
but fully a third larger, and showing fine, plump, sleek con- 
dition, instead of the slouching, scraggy app)earance of the 
domestic “ buff/’ and possessing the free action and air of a 
denizen of the wilds. I have never heard, an authentic ease 
of their interbreeding with the domestic race, though indi- 

cliaractex of a moimtaiii stream. Tliey interxapt what ■would 0tiierwiH6 b© aji 
unbrolen streteli of water-way iato tlie heart of the ooantry, 
dealt irith by a staff of skilful engineers. Prolmbly a k&d of biiMew weiiM 
find it easiex to cross at one of th.*^ hani^B' than elsewhere. 
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vidnals of tLe latter sometimes joia ttc wild Leris and V 
come difiG-ciiIt to reclaim. In. Leight I Lare ueyer seea awiM 
buffalo exceed sixteen haads ; but tLoagl tLusIess in stafciin 
than tlie bison, the bnflfalo s-fcao-ds oa Daneh sLoxter legs, ani 
is altogether a heavier-Lixilt animal, so -that in balk, ani 
weight he must a good deal exceed, tiie -wild Toall of the bib 
They never interfere with, each other, the bison adherkg to 
hilly tracts, while the bufiTalo is essentially a lover of plaig 
and level plateaus, wkere the extensive swa^mps lie deEgife 
in can be found. The very different structure of tbeir hotk 
would suffice of itself to indicate tlis, those of tbe Buffalo 
being broad and platter-like, to support him on soft ground, 
while those of the bison, who Las to pick Es way among 
rocks, are wonderfully small for his size, as neat and game- 
hke and little larger than tlose of the sdmhar deer, The 
buffalo is also much less intolerant; of man and his vorks tlm 
the bison, invading tbe rice cixltiwabion, and often defying all 
attempts to drive him from the neighbourhood of villages. 
They are altogether very defiant of man, and, unlike the bison, 
will generally permit a close approach without any conceal- 
ment where they have nut heen much molested, trustmg 
apparently to their formidahle aspect to secure the retreat of 
the invader, which is usually snceessful. If the attack be 
followed up, however, they almost always make off at lastj 
and are then not so easily get at agabn. The favourite re- 
sorts of the buffalo are on tie skirts of the lower sdl forests, 
where they run out into the open plain, and between thm 
and the rice cultivation of these regions, in tbe great opa 
swampy plains where long rank grass affords the sort of cova 
they like. 

Our first introduction to the wild buffalo in this trip "W® 
near the high road between Rffpilr and Samlmlpiir, when 1, 
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Tvlio liad the sliofc (in stalking a kerd together we always 
aiTanged bf turns who should have the first shot), hilled a 
cow. followed the herd a long way, and wounded another, 
but could not bag. Jor a long time after this we were em- 
ployed in the forests, and though we saw a few, never had 
time to hmt them, niitil, near the Mdh^nadi riTer, we came 
out on a cultivated plain, of which a large hull and four cows 
bad completely taken possession, devastating the rice, and 
charging indiscriminately at all who approached. A Bahoo 
from the nearest pohee station had come out a little while 
before to rid the place of the invader, but contented himself 
with firing away all his ammunition at half a mile’s distance 
from the top of a house, and the hull remained monarch of 
all he surveyed We had scarcely ■ entered on the plains when 
the owner of the ruined rice-felds pointed out his enemy 
looming against the horizon as large as an elephant, and we at 
once made preparations for the attack. The place was as 
level and open as a billiard-table, so we had to rely on our 
rifles alone. We were both heavily armed with two-ounce 
rifles, however, and several smaller guns in reserve, so we 
marched straight on the foe, with our very miscellaaeous pack 
of dogs under orders to he let go at the first shot. The hull 
and his harem came boldly down to meet us, and as we ap- 
proacied commenced his usual demonstrations to put us to 
flight, — ^pawing th« earth with his feet, tossing his mighty 
horns, and making short runs in our direction. But we 
steadily advanced, and’ when within about eighty ywls 
separated a little, so that one should get a flamk shot, the full 
front of the buffalo being practically proof against lead. It 
was my turn for first shot, and when about sixty yards in- 
tervened I knelt down and brought the heavy rifle to bear on 
the point of his shoulder. Crash went two ounces of lead, 

» i> 
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propelled by eight draelims of po¥"der, against kist;fnio1i])iiif,^ 
and he fell upon his knees. Bang went several more of oiir 
shots, and he stumbled off dead laine and very mneli exest- 
fallen. Following him up 'with the dogs, -wlio -were nor 
haying round him, we overkaiiled liim in an open field, and 
repeated tke dose again and again till he fell heavily against 
the emhankment of a rice-field, and then, stepping np, I put 
a tkree-ounce shell behind his shoulder, and with a c[niTerof 
the hmhs he gave it up. He was, a fine animal, in. tke prime 
of life, and we were amfezed a.t tie hmlk and strength ex- 
hibited by his massive form. Fie horns ivere each three feet 
ten inches long, which is nearly the estreme length they ever 
attain here.* He had sixteen bullets in him before he died, 
several of large calibre, and at close quarters. Ve were,hOT- 
ever, shooting with inllets of plain, lead, and I fomd that my 
first two-onnee hall, propelled hy eight draclms of powder, 
had flattened out on his shonlder, pulverising the hones, how- 
ever, and completely laming him. A.fter this we shot with 
hardened projectiles. 

Next day we embarked in a long canoe, hollowecl from, the 
stem of a mighty ski tree, on the bosom of the Mifidnadi, 
and sailed down to Samhalpiir in two days and a night It 
was mighty exciting work, the strea^m pa^ssing at intervals 
over long rapids, where the water, krokeu kto muny chLannek, 
rushed between narrow bauks oveiknng wlthinshes, tke boat- 
men steering tke canoe witt long poles in the most dexterous 
manner, now wardiag her hows from .a. rock on which the 
stream broke in a sheet of foam, then, qirostratitig lliomsidves 
at the bottom of the boat to avoid the sweep of the branches 
while the canoe shot through some nurrow passage, aud pm- 

* Ifossil lioms of mudb. laxg’cr size liaTel)&eii£omdi3a tke ITarbadi gra^Tels, 
along -wiiii bones of ibe Mppopotanans, &c* 
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seatly emer^in^, after a final shave against a sxtukon rock, 
hto a deep and silent pool, where the jdasli of hiigts fisli, and 
tie eje-lnobs and serrated backs of crocodiles sailing ahout, 
slowed that we liad entered one of tlie long silent ixniches 
tkt break at intermls tbe torrent of these inonntain rivcjrs. 
My companion had got a sewere attack of fcYcr, wliich marred 
wkat would otherwise, have been, a snfficieiitly jolly trip. 
After resting a-wkile at this most secluded of stations (the 7 
get tbeir supplies from Calcutta, several liundrcds of miles 
away, on men’s leads, and a convoy had jnst been trampled 
up by wild elephants before we arrived), we started again for 
tie Garljdt States, where the next month was spent in unre- 
mitting toil among their rugged hills. Here we were among 
tie Khond aborigines, famous for the , Merid. sacrifices of 
Inman beings to the dread goddess Kadi. How they can 
lave heen confounded with our Ceutral Indian Grdnds I can- 
not imagine. They are much blacker and more negro-hke in 
tleir physique, and speak a wholly different language, a few 
words only of which approximate, like G6ndi, to the Tdmil of 
the south. Their country is wholly heyond the limits of the 
central highlands ; and it would be out of place to enter here 
into a detailed description of the trihe, even did the few 
weeks I passed among them justify such an innlci (., iking We 
returned from this trip with most of our following severely 
ill of fever, contracted in these close jungles, where water is 
so scarce and bad at this time of year (AprO.) that we rose, 
like river gods, from our daily- bath hung with the green slime 
of the fetid pools frona which om supplies were drawn. As 
ve marched northward again we entered the valley of the 
Mnk river, a. tributary of the Wahanadi, and here we fell in 
again vith great herds of buflfaloes, and halted for a day or 
two to recruit our followers and’ shoot. Our camp was pitched 
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'belo'w a great spreading tree at llie deserted site of tie -village 
of Jildd. Eaten np by the haffaLoes, the people had movti 
off to a less open place. Aromd as was a sea of long grass, 
Pomaded by low bills aad sdl forests on tbe far kori^oa. Eae 
onr poor fever-stricken people paraded themselves in rows to 
let tke sun into tbeir sbi-vering bores, and three times a dap 
got a dose of qniniae aU romd, a course of treatment (pre- 
ceded by a smart dose of jakp) wbick soon frees anativefroa 
tbis boh-weatber fever. 

When marching in fcbe rn on liiig, about a couple of miles 
from camp we saw a herd of fifty or sixty buffaloes standiBg 
■up to tbeir knees in a swamp among long grass. It was I.'s 
turn for the shot, and we spend several kouxs trying to get 
near enough to shoot. The buifaloes -rere very wild, baving 
been much fired at a few weeks before by a sportsman vnth 
long-range small-bore rifles. A.s we approached on one side 
they waded through the swamp axid went out on tlie other, 
reversing the process when -vwe changed the direetioxi of 
aprproach. At last I got on my hoxse, and took a, bgbt breech- 
loading gun, to try and get roiind fund drive them across to B. 
They now got alarmed, and made off towards the bead of the 
swamp ; and on our foUowing them on. either baah, left it alto- 
gether, and started at their best pace across a rising groimi. 
The ground seemed very favourable for Tiding for that 
country, so I eonld not resist the temptation to breathe my 
little nag at them, and was soon, galoping full speed in tbeir. 
rear. My animal was an irab pmy, aboat thirteen three in 
height, but game as a bantuni, aad wonderfuly sure-footed 
over bad ground To nay surprise and delight, I found myself 
ahead of them in less than half a, trtib. ; and, 'b'" 'li' le, past, 
looked out for a worthy quarry among the labouring mass. I 
fixed on ahull with long horns, wtiLOse shining tips danced in 
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tlie sunlijlit coaspicuous aboTe them all, and was just ranging 
alongside to fixe rheu a tremendous bound of my little nag 
nearly mseatei me, and we just escaped the long poointed 
ioms of a lean brute of a cow that shot past my epuarter, and 
then pulled up beyond me, shaking lior head and looking Yciy 
■wicked indeed. I sheered off, and. let her proceed to rejoin 
the herd, giving her a broadside of two barrels as she passed, 
■ffhicli was folLo'wed by another end-on ckarge for soTeral 
hundred yards. Eyentually she went off again towards the 
retreating herd. ; but, though the ground lad now become very 
badj cut up in all directions by deep rifts in the black soil and 
pitted by the old footmarks of tie buffaloes, I was not going 
to decline the clallenge of this fighting cow. So after reload- 
ing my breech-loader, which was a very light snipe gun. 
pressed into ball service, and wholly -unfit for tlis sort of 
work, I cantered after her, and, -rhen within distance, made a 
rush past, intend.ing to fire into her at close quarters, hut 
she was too q^uiekfor me, and we almost met, my gun going 
off, I believe harmlessly, in her face. I had . another narrow 
shave as she again charged me, the httle horse stumhling 
leavily several times in the frightful ground. Again she 
sheered off, and once again I rode up, though not so close as 
before, and gave her both barrels, holding the gnn ont like a 
pistol. She felt these, and, though shaking her head in a 
threatening manner, did not charge again. She no-r held on 
slowly behind the herd ; and as I felt . I could not kih her -with 
this weapon, .1 waited behind, hoping she would he down and 
the heavy rifles come up. Presently she slackened her pace to 
a walk, and I watched her from hebind a bush. Peering 
caatiously all round, she went 'on a httle further, and then, 
after standing about five minutes' watching, lay do-wn in the 
long grass. I marked the spot carefully, as I thought, by a 
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busli, and tbeii rode back full sj)lit for a heavy rifle. About 
a mile bekind I met B. witlifclie rifles and clogs, and we pro- 
ceeded together to finish, old the co-w. Mj large rifle had got 
bulged in one barrel some time before, being unable to beat 
the proper charges for bufinlo-shooting, so I had only one 
barrel to depend on. We ■walked up through tbe grass close 
to the spot I had niaxked, hu-t she ms not there. 1 soon lost 
the hearings, there being fifty b-ushes jast like the one I had 
marked her by, and we ■wandered ahout, a Little apart, looking 
for her. I had stood np on a.n ant-hill to get a better look, 
when just belo-w me up started bex sayage-looking head and 
long horns, and she plunged to'^rards me in the grass. A ball 
from the hea^wy rifle in the neck turned her, and she passed 
between B. and me, prewenting hoth of us from further ftnng. 
The dogs no^w tackled her, “ Tinker” in particular (whose 
deeds of valour in. the ■wolf line hawe a^keady been recorded) 
striving to seize her bp the nose as she tore along. A 
couple of hundred yards finithor on she stop)ped in another 
patch of grass, the dogs ■baying round her, and Tinker, 
exhausted by the great heat, lying down in the shade of a 
bush, but flying at her the moment she tried to move. We 
marched up, at a short interval from each other, and, arriving 
first on her blind side, I saw her glance at B., shake off the 
dogs, and creeping forward in a stealthy naanner like a tiger, 
watch for him, -with horns laidhack, behind the screen, of grass 
and bushes that in^terveaed. Before he arrived, however, I 
took a steady shot at her neck with the little donble fourteen- 
gauge rifle, dropping her stone dead. We found she had an 
old huUet ■wound in the flsmk, which was full of maggots, 
accounting for her extremely poor condition and unusual 
savageness. The smad-bore rifle of our predecessor in these 
hunting-grounds -was probably the cause. Fer horns veie of 
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full COW leagtli, the pair mcaaiiriag eiglit Ihft four iiiclic.s 
roandthe carve and across tlio skill] . 

Tk herd was now clean gone of coursi! in the meant iino, 
and ve turned towards camp. On tlui way ,1!. nhul, a c.ow, 
aid I wounded ahull, md lost kirn iii the loiiggniKs. Wliilo 
smoking onr pipes after brcakfiist, one of tlio nnui wlio had 
remained to look after B.’s wounded bull eaino in to nay that 
k had teen found Iping down, in an open pdain, about a mile 
aray, looking very savage. IVo sallied foitk immediately to 
encounter kim, and found him lying close to a little ridge 
iat had been the embankment of a rice field when the country 
?as cnMwated, and was now overgrown with tall grass. Ho 
kd taken up a position whiek commanded all apjoroaches, 
and, as there was no cover, there was nothing for it but to 
march up on foot. liVhen within about sixty yards I took a 
shot with a small rifle, on the accuracy of which I could rely, 
at Lis broad forehead reclining on the bank. But the angle 
Fas wrong, and the ball glanced off without injury to the bull, 
fLo sprang on his feet and retreated to the middle of the 
field The dogs were now loosed, and bayed round him till 
ke began to chase them all round the field ; but as soon as 
our beads appeared over the fringe of grass, he left them and 
charged down at ourselves. There was no sort of shelter, and 
everyone had to look out for himself. I stood till he was 
within about half-a-dozen paces, and then jumped out of hia 
course in the grass, not a moment too soon, my rifle being 
whirled out of my hands and its ramrod broken. Recovering 
it, I fired the undischarged harrel into the back of his shoulder,, 
and at the same time the report of B.’s rifle ia front of him 
rang in ray ears. Ifext moment I saw B, fall spinning to one 
side, while the hull came down on his knees, Tinker, who had 
dashed past along with him, clinging nobly to his nose. 
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Neither spare gnn,' gxm.-'beaTer, nor dog-looy was -mtliin sigit 
as I dashed about, looking for tire where Avithal to finish thj 
struggling bull. At last I saAV them, sbrunk into notting, a 
a shallow hollow in the black soil, and, seizing a couple of tie 
guns, was hurrfing up to the s(?ene of action, rkea I met B., 
safe and sound, though rather pale, and at the same time 
heard the report of a riflo, and saw the btdl full orer deal. 
My Mahomedan shikM, a man accustomed to shoot, lai for- 
tunately euscottced himself with my spare rifle close to wheiB 
the bull stopped after hnoehirig '£. over ; and. putting 4e 
muzzle to his head had pulled the l.r.-iggc'i-s of both barrels a,t 
once! Tinker was covered with nxire and hlood from 4e 
bull, but otherwise uninjured, while the nose of the huffalo 
showed how determined had Toeen liis grip. B. had been 
caught fortunately with the outside, edge of his horns, and kt 
shghtly, in the arms and ribs, aad was uot hurt beyond loss of 
wind and the shock of his fall 

The next day B. had fever, and wa.s so shaken as to require 
a rest, and I went out alone in another direction. I came on a 
herd of about forty, graziag in an opeu plain some two miles 
south of the camp, and proeeecled to stalk them. I had an 
elephant with me, and sent him xonnd a long circuit to at- 
tract their attention while I crept in. Getting within about 
a hundred yards I saw that the buffaloes . had a bull nilgdi 
along with them, which maintained a sharp outlook all ronad, 
while the buffaloes gazed stupidly at the elephant. I Tas 
crouched in grass about three feet high, and could not get 
any nearer for this singular sentinel. So I remained stU, and 
presently the elephant disappeared in some low jungle, and 
the herd began again to graze. They fed down towards me, 
and when about sewenty ya.Tds oflf 1 £xei at the leader, who 
was standing end on to me, and w?ts raked fore and aft hy 
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file ie^L-vyliardball, failing pi'onc, toeaupwiUHls, on thi* ground. 
Instead of retreating, fclic liexcl now gnf lion d alHHal.l ht'ir cotu- 
racle, and trotted round, snuffing fclie Uood, aiul looking , a, bout 
for their concealed enemy'. The wreatliiiig smoko of niy rili<! 
betrayed onr position, And it was not withant soriu-* idnrin 
that I saw them drav np in a semicircle of pniAving iuid 

snorting nostrils, snrmonnted by forty pairs of nioiistrons 
horns, tty gun-bearer, Peer KlifLn, and 1 tliouglit discretion 
the better part of valour under sucli circunisteaiccs, and eHp)y- 
ing, some way to our right, the pollarded trunk of a sdj tree, 
TO retreated, snake fashion, through the grass, and clainhcrod 
up it, G-etting to the top, I sat on its smooth summit, while 
Peer EDiin roosted crow-like on a branch, the only one, a foot 
or two lower down. I now opened fire on the herd, the first 
shot from the largo rifle almost knocking me off my perch 
with the heavy recoil; I believe Peer IOidn,who had reloaded 
it, had put in a double charge of powder. 1 then fired two 
rounds from the fourteen-bore, the herd pausing irresolute, 
and finally breaking into panic-stricken flight. The balls had 
knocked the dried mnd in clouds from their hides, and one 
remained standing on the ground, while another lagged, very 
lame, behind the retreating herd. L went up and finished the 
first, and then tracked up the other a long way, till it went 
with the herd into a heavy swamp, when I returned to camp). 

I did not see in the confusion what became of the nflgdi ; but 
he ras nob with, the herd when it retreated. 

Our experience of the wild buffalo was thus different from 
that- of some, who have reported it to he a timid, inoffensive 
animal. As is the case with most wild beasts, it all depends, 

I hehere, on whether you press them lard or not ; and probably 
many might he slaughtered at long rang^ without even elicit- 
ing a charge. If followed up on foot, I believe the buffalo to 
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be a much more dangexoiis oppoDLeat thantlie hsoa, feino 
less timid, and also found ia coun-trjT- irhere tkxe is nsualli 
no protection to be derive d from frees or rods. In IBeagal 
they are scarcely ever shot in any vay lut from eleplianta; 
and. then have been known to porostrate an. dephaat in theii 
charge. The prime sport witli buEalaes is oa hoxsebaek; hut 
it is rare that ground is foand fit to ride tlieia on witlaay 
degree of safety, and I nerer heard of its liaTing beea accom- 
plished excepting on .the occasion above related. I ana snie, 
though, that with a horse clever over rougli ground, aad a 
light breech-loading carbine, capital runs at buffaloes migM 
often he secured by watckiiig tbem into favouralle grouni 
To khl them with the speax would, I conceive,, lie utterly out 
of the question. We cut open cue bnll down, the chest wii 
an axe, to see what stopped our balls so strangely in front 
shots, and found that a huUet fixed into tie chest kas to pass 
through more than two feet of hide, boue, and gristle before 
reaching the cavit^’- of the lungs. Nor is the brain mo® 
accessible, the animal holdmg its lieaii either elevated till tie 
nose is level with the eyes, or, if chargiag, down betreea its 
fore legs and quite protected froiu a shot. A. plain leaden 
bullet of an ounce weight, with tliiee drachms of powder, will 
go clean through the skuhif hit perpendicularly, which, kof- 
ever, it is nearly impossible to do. The best places to hre, 
both at bison and buffalo, are tl.uongb the point of tie 
shoulder, if the rifle he poweirful enough, or, if not, then be- 
hind and a httle above the elbow. The centre of the neck is 
■p.lso very deadly, if the aim be true; natives almost always 
' jfire there with their matchlocks. The sPiill and koms of a 
bull buffalo are so large and heavy as to form a considerable 
encumbrance as a trophy to tke sportsman fast with 

a light camp. Its value is completely spoilt, however, by 
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sawing off tie lorns, and tlirowiiig aAvay tlio skull, as is often 
done. Tie better wsy is to boil away the and wait a 
few days till tbe iorn-sieatlis loosen on tlie bony cores, when 
tiey an be taken off, and the cores sawn down, leaving only 
afewinciestogiTe the set of the horns. In doing this, the 
wonderful provision for giving roijnisito strcngtli to tlic stiuc- 
trae, witiout undue wciglit, by constructing the bony cores 
liie hollow cells, crossed by stays in every direction, will not 
fail to he perceived. 

We marched on down tke valley of the Jdnk through tracts 
of sd], mostly devastated by dhyd cultivation, to the Mdhd- 
naii river, and then along it and its tributary, the Arpd, to 
the little civil station of Bildspur, where we arrived on the 
28tli of A-pril, and began to make arrangements for an ex- 
pedition to the elephant haunts in the great sal forest to the 
north of that station. This country had never been eiplorei 
bj Europeans, excepting one small party of sportsmen who, n 
good many years before, had traversed a part of it and shot 
an elephant. It was reported to be scarcely inhabited except 
by a few utterly savage BMmids ; and it was certain that no 
supplies of any sort wonld be procurable. Our first business 
vas, therefore, to hire a large herd of Bnnjhr^ hnlbcks, with 
their drivers, and. Load them up with grain ; and such was 
then the land-locked condition of this fertile conntiy that we 
purchased as muck wheat, gram, and rice as we required at 
tke rate of about IbO lbs. for a shilling ! five years later tke 
pnee of aO. agii cultural produce kad so greatly risen, owing 
b large tracts of land to tke westward kaving been turned to 
the cultivation of cotton, and improvements in the commun;!^.. 
cations, that from 1 6 to 25 Iks. for a slulhng had become tke 
iisual rate in iike same district. 

On the 3rd of May we rode out to Ratanpnr, the ancient 
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capital of a Rajput dynasty whicli mled owr tlie greater part 
of this eastern country from tke earliest times till tie invasion 
of the Marathas in the eigliteeritb. century. TTlis ancient 
place is an example of the decay irhieh lias overtaken many 
of the old Hindu cities since the ertketion of the naixe 
dynasties, and the decay of orthodox Eindii religious seati- 
naent. Standing on a little central Ml, on whose summit tie 
white painted dome of a temple forms a landmark to the sur- 
rounding country, the eye looks oxer great vistas of enormous 
bdnyan and mango grovek embosomed in rhieh sleep tbe 
waters of a hundred and fifty ta.nks, and slrouied in "whose 
recesses, with here and there a ribbed spire "visilole above, lie 
the crumbling ruins of a vast number of temples, palaces, and 
forts. A. day’s ramble scarcely discovers a tithe of the archaeo- 
logical treasures which bene await tbe inspection of the 
curious. Much of the city has already fallen to pieces, 
Great untenanted masonry huildings attest the former wealth 
and state of its inhabitants, wbde mean little nxui shau"tie8 
and thatched hovels clustering against their walls witness to 
the poverty of the dimhiisbed number of its modem resident 
As the temples of the old faitb have suffered decay, so, too, 
has the rehgion itself ; and oxtkodex Einiiiism has over al 
this country been extensively displaced by a deism, planted 
less than fifty years ago among the Ckandr khabitants of 
Chattis'’garh by a prophet of tbeir evn race. It is, lihe the 
Biiddhism of old, an uprising of the dovn-fcroddenlov castes 
against the tyrranny of ’ Brdh monism, its leading principles 
being abjuration of priestdona and caste, and substitution for 
riclhe Br4hmd,ni8tic pantheon, of tke worship of one- God, whom 
they eah Sal Nam, or the ‘ ‘ True ’One. ” It is one of the 
most singular social and religious revolutions k Hiniri history, 
and is hut an example of similar movements "which are stir- 
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ring tie old fabric of HiiidAifim t<i its vtny foundations. 
Wlether or not these movemRiits tomnls ii purer faith will, 
like tkir great predecessor, dcgciicrate after a time into 
another ani lower form, of iAolatiy than that from ^vhiehtll(y 
hare emerged, remains to be seen. 

Lying in a lo'w hollow hetwoeu aurrounding cinmonces, 
the foul mter-tanks, fetid vitli the slime of eeiitmios, breed 
amongthe people of Eatanpui' every sort of loathsome disease ; 
and eyerywhere the hidcons Icpocr, and sufferer from clojdian- 
tiasis, are seen stalking gloomily ahoiit in the shadows of 
tkse ilccayiiig groves. I waa myself destined to share in the 
pestilence that is rapidly d. ■] ri-jtiihillng the place. Coming in 
keated from our ride, and the tents not having arrived, I was 
foolisk enough to throw myself down on a string bedstead I 
fomd under a tree and go to sleep, and in the evening found 
mjself oyertaken d)y a sensation wliich I did not recognise. 
It was fever, hut not that of the malaria I had become 
accustomed to. Next morning I marched, though very ill, 
tea miles to the neit halting-place ; and the day after, being 
mack worse, vas carried on six miles further. After tossing 
alont ah night I snddenly felt relieved from the hurning 
fever, and became aware of a fine crop of sraall-pox pustules 
on my feet This promised to be the end of my explorations ; 
but, as I had been duly vaccinated, I hoped the attack might 
be a light one, and determined not to return to the station 
while a hope remained of accomplishing my desire to see the 
depkaut-conntry. It was very hot where we now were ; bat 
about seven miles further on rose a high conical hih, crowned, 
ky an old fortress, called Laafhgarh, which seemed to possess 
m elevation of at least 3;0O0 feet ; and as, on inipurring about 
it, I foand there vas shade and water on the top, 1 determined 
to get myself carried ap there to a cooler temperature, and 
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€glit through it with the help of tlio worthy thoiigi not reij 
skilful native apothecary attaclicd to our camp, vhile B. -went 
off to do as much of the exploiation as possible in the mean- 
time. ISText morniug I was carried mp to a siaaR hllage hlf 
way up the hill, and which the aneroid showed to be ahoit 
2,450 feet above the sea. Here E was methy tlie thfturaf 
Laiifh, the landowner of a comsidcrahle hilly -ti:icl:i.-iniuil.i.1iiiiii 
Laafhgarh, who, with the ufmost civility, led the way to a, 
commodious hut he had prepared for mjr aceomiaodalioii, of 
leafy boughs from the forest, under the shade of a large hk- 
ydn tree, while my tent was being made corofortahle k tie 
old fort on the top of the hill. A gang of vihUBh-umidsfron 
the thhkur’s hill villages had Tbeen colleetecl to carry up ly 
things; and throughout the day I was “ interviewed” hy little 
knots of them, who would steal to the door of the hut, sqmb 
down on their hams, with fheir axes hitched over their aims, 
and their funny little leaf pipes stuck beliincl their ears, aii 
remain perfectly contented as long as we let then, irkkijig 
in the strange appearance a.nd i iik 'hi i.li irj, ■( of the sahik 
Without his formidable huttle-ase (tongid) and his leaf pip 
(chongee) you will rarely see the Bhumid of these eastern, 
regions. The pipe is twisted in a few seconds out of the leaf 
of the palhs tree,* a peculiar twist nxaking the howl and its 
narrow neck in the most perfect manner. It looks simple, hut 
I never could acquire the knxck of it, and my pipes always 
came to pieces before they were well lit. The hh-unxife smoke 
them once or twice, and then mstke another. They spoke 
capital Hindi, and w’^ere nob at all shy in comersa-tion, though 
wilder in appearance even than those of their race vho hve ia 
the Mandlh district. Here the tribe is knovn only by the 

name of Bhhmid, the term. Bygd, which, is their eomnionet 

1 

* /row<^osa, after -wHclifclie wliole district of Bilispur imaia^d. 
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triW ^ IC andli, 'being restricted to tlieir priests and 
meclicine-men in these more eastern regions. It queer to 
see Tvdat trifles snficed to bring a grin of deliglrt on. their 
black and mlandsoiiLe hut gnod-huinonrccl eountenances. 
riieir koadest grins were elicited by my three lemon-and- 
wHte spaniels, -wlieii they sat up in lino to beg — “Wah 
Kookxii ! Koo-oo-Eoo-rd! ” exclaimed among them, testifying 
their delight; and -when the visitors who had been initiated 
to ihiis a-wful mystery were exekded from the hut to let me 
have asleep, I saw them, through tiic leafy wall, form a depu- 
tation from the whole population of tbe place, to solicit my 
dog-boy to give one more exhibitioa, by the aid of a bone, of 
the wonderM performing “ kooknrs.” iFor days afterwards 
&es!i parties of tbese simple savages used to come up to my 
tent on the hill, and sit down over against me in the hope of 
seeing the wonderful spcetaelc, the news of which was carried, 
I believe, to the uttermost ends of this wilderness. "Wheu our 
elephants arrived from below with my tent and things (there 
was a pathway as far as the village), all the BMmids sainted 
them by placing a hand, on their broad footprints and then 
tonehing their foreheads. The wild elephants w^'cre truly, as 
they said, the idjds aud demons of their country at that time, 
wandering whither they hsted, and devastating their fields of 
hill rice at will, So, as 'usual with the offensive powers of 
nature among these tribes, they were ranked and propitiated 
as an expression of the Deity. The next morning I wag 
carried 'op to the top of the hill, where my tent had been 
pitched under a shady tree by the hanks of a small tank, 
■which in olden days had been, exca'vated for a supply of ■water 
■fo the fort. Tlie way up was a steep zigzag of 73 0 feet. N ear 
the top a clear scarp of light grey rook rises out of the sloping 
forest-cjovcivcl hill-side, sVeeping right round the hih, an in- 
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accessible barrier excepting at fcbe point re a^seenied, ■wb.eie a 
patbray bas been formed by exeaT^ation, and piling ap huge 
blocks of rocks. Tlie entrance itself lay tkrongh. a massive 
double gateway of great blocks, laid, without naortar ; ani a loir 
wall, of similar cyclopean stmctuie, bad surmounted tbe top of 
the precipice. Mueli of this had mow fallen into ruins, which 
could be seen lying in great heaps in. the jungle below; hit in 
some places, particularly at the hastioms, it ipas still almost 
complete. The top was a tolerahly level plateau, broken by a 
few knolls, and was at tha,t time covered by long yello¥ glass, 
and dotted with trees. A.mong the latter I found some speci- 
mens of the ebony tree,* which ha. d evidently beeu cultiwated, 
their plum-like luscious fruit being mneb larger a.nd more 
fleshy than the wild, species, andwitli very small stoues. The 
only building on the top is a sonall templa dedicated to the 
consort of Sivd. The extreme elevation of the hill, on a rising 
ground above my tent, was shown by the aneroid barometer 
to be 3,410 feet, which is almost identical "witb that of the 
source of the Narbadd at AnQarkaiita.k. 

I stayed up here till the 15tb of MCay, mpLdly recovering 
from my attack, for which I took no medicine but siedlitz 
p»owders, to the diseomfitmxe of the “ doctor,” wdo wanted to 
drench me witb catliarties, diaphoretics, and goodness knows 
what else, out of his tin boxful of very miscellaneous dis- 
pensary kit. The only phjrsie I ewer took from our worthy 
medico was what he caviled a- “carminative,” valuable in fits of 
ague — brandy and soda, to wit B-ut he had a great effect, 
witb bis purges, and emetics, and seveu-leagued nneiical talk, 
on the native following. The tkdkdr was exceedingly kind, 
visiting me constantly, and sitting for hours talking about 
the affairs of his jungly domain. He was a fine, tall, middle- 


* J)f osjnym mlexmx^yloTi , 
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gffed maiij claiming to Ixi uptir<i I'viljju'it, imd a (IcBcendaut of 
tlie ancient dynasty of Eatuiipiir, wIioko sh-ongliohl for many 
years was tlie fort of Latifagarh. Ho Imjiiglit lac immerons 
deEeacies produced l)y liis fiIiIb, aaiong wliicli two were 
particularly* acceptable^ namely, ii fiatj pure arrowroot [TiMr), 
male from tlie roots of tlio wild CiircHrm Anf]mt{folla, and 
a teartifiil small grain c^lhd S ike r, \fhielii8 nothing but the 
produce of old plants of the grain called liAtki (panioun), 
generally cnltmtei by those hill tril:)es in their dliy4 clear- 
ings. After a clearing has been aloaiKlonci, the plants of 
Eitkl rapidly degenerate, and in their third and fourth year 
tie grain has become this Sihfir. It is mnch smaller than 
tie hilly eultimted grain, but also much sweeter, and iwith a 
uiittyflaFoiir about it, which is particularly delicious. Very 
little of it is gathered, tlic labour being great for a small 
remit; bat it is so inneh appreciated as to be generally kept 
for tie Pwshdd, or sacrificial food of the gods. It made the 
lest porridge I ever tasted. The Thdkrir had been a mighty 
knter in. the days of his youth, and. was fall of yarns of 
iis sport. I rememher few of them, and was too listless at 
tbattime to note them down. He showed me a scar leceiTed 
from a man-eating tiger, whick ke and another had, done 
to death, with their bows and arrows. He told nae much 
about the wild elephants, which wandered all ower his own 
and the neighbouring chieftaincies, their, head-quaiters being 
in ttdtm and IJpiori, about twenty-five miles to the north. 
He only knew of one of these aaimals having ever been killed 
by a natire. He was a very old male, with a broken tusk, 
and was shot in the trunk with a or poisoned arrow, ^ 

fion a tree by the Bhiimid, whose rice-feld devas^ 

tating below. He wandered long in the neighbouring jungle, 
growing thin and weak, and at last sank down helpless in a 

E E 
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water-pool, wiere he had. gone to bathe Ms misei'ELMft body, 
Thea a neighbouxiag GCMkiir came and ired all day into liin 
from Ms mateMlock, tm ■ licsheh of lallets being- taten from 
his carcass after he exjiired. 

He had another story, of a loathly woria ” that haunts th 
forests of the Uprord country — shmy and horrid like a great 
caterpillar, a cubit and a half ia tliiehness, and dall grey in 
colour, with a scarlet head, to look upon which was death 
Many had seen it, hut none had hwed to tell the tale. On 
pressing hirr) as to the source of the accurate portrait of the 
monster he had drawq. for me, since all who had seen it had 
died, he was at no loss for a reply. The Thahlr of Dprod 
was travelling, with an attendant behind binx, when at the 
crossing of a stream, thue latter called oat, “Wliat is that great 
slimy caterpillar-hke monster -with a scarlet head, etc. 1 ” on 
which his master ■warned, him not to loot at it, and did not 
do so himself. He wa,s too late, however, fox tire servant was 
dead in a few moments. 

Evening after evening I sat on the highest poimt of tire hill 
hstening to the incessant music of the “ myriad crickets "that 
seemed to permeate every nook and cranay of the hill and its 
covering of trees, and. gazing over the wast forest prospect 
spread below. To the soutla the opea plain of Chatti ski ih 
from which we had come, to the north the great green wilder- 
ness of the elephant country, dotted here and there with 
isolated hills. A. long valley led up into this region from the 
foot of Laafdgarh, in which a few specks of village clearings 
could he seen. Everywhere else was ntter waste Far to 
the west a piuk promontory glowed hazily in the setting sm 
That was Amarkantak, tbe source of theNarhadd, to whiehl 
took the reader at the opening of this chapter. 

Many wild animals had their haunts in the wooded sloping 
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sliris of tlie ML Tlioliaivsli j^ruting I'diu: of tlio paiitlicr was 
iear(i nearly every niglit ; SainWai' di'ci' wore sonictiin.cs seen 
piekiig tlieii-’ 'w^ay xip tlio liill from tlio. pliiiiw in the early 
ffloriring; aadonce 1 sawn Irhw'.k hear Imiryiiiu; up the rocks 
to his cavern long aft(.ir the sna luid viscn. Gangs of Hanu- 
adn monkeys stalkci about the rniuod ramparts and the preci- 
pice they a’ovned. On the top wore many hares, peafowl, 
ad painted partridges; and my dogts had oudless chases itfter 
the yellow wild cat,* and the tree cat,f wliich were both more 
lumerous on this hill than aiiywlierc else I have seen them. 
Once when strolling ronnd the oirop in the dusk, looking for 
a shot at tire green yiigcons 'whicdi every night came to feed 
on tie Filcl fruits, I saw a pair of gleaming eyes looking down 
on me from the dark shadow of an overhanging bdny^ tree ; 
ind a charge of dSTo. 4 brought down among the dogs a fine 
red lynx,:|; which they soon despatched in his wounded con- 
dition. It takes hard fighting for the best of dogs to kill an 
anTOuaded. lynx' as my pack knew to their cost 
I pined sadly over my imprisonment on the top of this hill. 
The climate was milder hy many degrees than it ha,d been 
below, with ao hot wind even at this height of the summer 
season; and was ia particular delightfully cool at night. But 
there were; only a few weeks remaining of the dry season ; and 
we had to march nearly two hnndred miles after leaving the 
elephant country to get into Jubhulpur ; so as soon as I could 
move at all I descended the hiU, and marched, on an elephant 
for Mcltfn, ikt a place called Sixki, fifteen miles from la^fd,- 
^ tiger hfid just heen killed with a poisoned arrow. His 
eompauion was reported to he still in. the jungle, and I foolishly 
went out to hunt him in the heat of the day, ending in my 

* F', ofio-w. ■f' ParadcKXUs itizisuucfd. 

{ JF, Ca'racal. 
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teing brought fainiin g back to cam j), When 3 readied Idtia, 

I was again very ill. It was fax totter tlan in laafdgaih, 
lying as it does in a low valley sarronaded by His. B. did 
not rejoin me for the next eight days, and E tad a very dreary 
time of it indeed. There was aliiindanee of game atout, aad 
. several cow elephants irant daily at a pool not a mile from 
camp. Shooting females, or a.iiy tiling Ht old males, tad been 
prohibited by the Governnneat, as tteie -ras an iatention of 
establisting a lihedda^ tere to ca-pture then alive. But there 
was an old “ rogue ” atout, vlo had killed several persons not 
long before, and I sent some ZEtimids omt to search for him. 
The second night after my arrival I was sleeping outside for 
coolness, when I was rudely a wahenel, nnd sat up to listen to 
the crashing and triiiiipoling of a herd of elephants on the 
slope of the hill above Ihevill ago. Allniglit long, till vitMn 
■ a few hours of daybreak, they kept on breaking the bamboos 
and crying shrilly at intervals. Oar tame elephants were 
very uneasy the whole time ; a.nd I took the precaution of 
securing them by adiitiona,! ropes, and stationing people with 
spears beside tkeuL to snppxess any attempt at an emmU. In 
the evening I went out to thie place, and found the hill-side 
completely levelled, hamboos torn down, crushed between 
their teeth, and many of their yoimg shoots eaten.av?ay, and 
many trees of the Boswellia ani other scantily rooted species 
overthrown and stripped of the tender bait of their top 
branches. The hmifc of their powers in ovexthrowiag trees 
appeared, however, to be eonhned to those of not more than 
about eight inches in diameter, and my experience yith trained 
tame elephaats leads to a similar conelnsion. Even these are 
not torn up by the roots, hut merely borme down hy the appli- 
<;ation of their full weight, hy means of the forebea-d and cue 
foot, or, as the natives here assurednic, of the stern. The tales 
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(if some African trarellcrs of dcpliaiite employing krge trees 
as projectiles (one declares lie sa,w two trees of eiglitcen inelies 
diameter torn up and hurled tou or twelve ^aids) must lie 
utter mytk. A broad track tlirougli the jungle, like a high 
road, led. off in the direction taken by the herd ; and, where 
they hai crossed the dry sandy bed of the Miitin. river, their 
tracks of every size, ranging from that of the tusker of a foot 
and a Iialf diameter to the youngster’s the size of a teacup, 
showed that the herd must have numbered some fifty or sixty 
individuals. I was of course quite unable to follow them in 
iny present condition. 

Ill tie afternoon, when I was asleep, some of the JBhumihs 
came in with news of the solitary tusker being within half a 
mile of tke camp. Ill as I was I eould not stand this, so 
getling on my pony, in sleeping drawers and slippers just as I 
was, I went out at least to see him. He was standing in the 
sandy bed of the Mdtin river, where he had dng out a great 
hole down to the moisture below the surface, and plastered 
himself all over with the wet sand to keep' off the flies. He 
was aveiy large tusker, resenahling the Nepdl hreed in shape. 
The only striking difference I noticed between him and 
domesticated elephants was the much greater fleshiness of his 
neck and fore-quarters, a circumstance also to he remarked in 
the "wild buffalo hull, as compared "with the tame species. He 
stood leaning on his tusks against the hank, gently swaying 
his tail about, and seemingly half asleep. There was no way 
of getting nearer him thau about a hundred and fifty yards 
much too far to shoot at an elephant ; and I sat long watch- 
ing him in the hope that he would move, but he didn’t. Then 
I went aud found the road he had taken down the steep hank 
of the river, and posted myself behind it, sending a Bhumid 
round along way to give him his wind. It was interesting 
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to see the elephant Trlen hie caaght the ixst whiff of the 
savage. He still stooi leaming on his tusks, hut his tail 
ceased to sway, aad the point of b-is trunk vas cuxled round 
helow his eax in the direction of the scent, while his ears stood 
cocked to catch the faintest sound. Ihong he stood thus, per- 
fectly motionless. The Bhtiniih soon got more directly to 
windward, though still xinseeai by the elephant, and got up a 
tree. Those wild creatures had a wholesome dread of this 
jungle deity of theirs it seemed. Then the elephant gently 
walked out of his hole, and never a look did he take towards 
the foe ; slowly and heavily marking for another pass up the 
hank a couple of hundred yards fxom ’where I wa,s. I stole 
along through the grass as near this point as I eould ’without 
coming into his view, and again sat down l>ya.n elephant path 
up which I hoped he would cone. A^nd I was not mistaken, 
for after a breathless pause of a minute or so, his great solemn 
forehead and gleaming tusks appeared, waving to and fro 
as he moved, and within eighty ox ninety paces of my post 
I felt sure of him ’with my big rifle if he came along the path, 
and determined not to fire tilL he was puifce close, kbout 
forty yards only now intervened between ns, and I “was lifting 
the rifle to my eye, when a short cough hehiad caused me to 
look round, and there, oh horror ! ~was a tall hguie, clad in a 
yellow coat and bright red turhan, standing on an ant-hill 
and striving to get up a tree ! Instantly I turned again to the 
elephant ; bat all I saw was his vast round stern in full retreat 
through the trees. It was a little provoking, and I did not 
bless very much the owner of that yellow garment as I sped 
along frantically after the vanishing t-usker. I remetnher no 
more than this, till 1 found myself being supported on my 
pony back to camp. They said I had fallen senseless in the, 
grass after running a.hout a hundred yards. The eulporit was 
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a, relative of tie Th^kur of ML'ditin, who had stolen -out after 
me, and, coming np anpereeivecl in. the grass, liad lain still 
enougl till the formidable aspect of the man-hiller had over- 
come Ms opium-shaken, nerves. He lookedso utterly vretched 
and askamed of Mmself that I could not tell bim all that I 
thought of him. There was also rather a panic abroad just at 
the time, as not long before a young son of the Tidkur of 
Uprord had been taken out after some elephants which had 
come dom near the plains, by some sportsmen from BQdspur ; 
and a large tusker charging down on them, after having been 
foUowed and shot at for half a day, was trampled up before 
he could get clear. It was a terrible disappointment, and 
neither B. nor I eyer had another chance at an elephant which 
we might shoot. I made a number of little escursions from 
Mdtin to the principal elephant hauuts of the neighhonrhood. 
All about there were great quantities of game of other sorts, 
spotted deer along the Ndlds, and red deer in nearly every 
glade of the shl forest Bears were numerous, and I saw a 
fev prowling about in the early morning, but, being unable to' 
work on foot, never got a shot. I picked up four or five deer, 
of sorts, shooting from the elephant ; and, having to follow up 
the tracks of several which were wounded, had an opportunity 
of admiring the wonderful tracking powers of these wild 
Bhiinfids, An ordinary track that I could barely see, they 
ran hreast high, and scarcely looking at the ground, and it 
was not tillall sign disappeared to other eyes that real interest 
in the work began to be displayed, hlo natives of these 
highlands can compare with a Bhtimid in real knowledge of 
woodcraft. A short distance north-east of Mdtin is a small 
hil called .Mdlindeh. Many hones of elephants lay strewn 
about below the steep precipice at one end of this hill ; and 
it seemed that, the year before we were there, a singular aeei- 
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dent had led to tie desbruetiDn on tils spot of almost the 
whole of a small herd. Tie Tlidktir and villagers weiegoiiiff 
up the narrow pa.ti, by wMci alone, it is accessible, to pay 
their annual devotions to tie god of tie iill. Tie protcjssiun 
was accompanied hy the noise of drinns and naneh shontbg 
in honour of the deity; and they were wiolly unaware tkat 
they were driving before them a ierd of ive elephants wiiei 
had been aiead. of tkenx on the path. A-rrLved at tie summit, 
and tie noise stiU pursuing them., the elephants ieeaiue panic- 
stricken, and four of then tiied to descend oa the opposite 
side. , Here a slope of loose siingle led iovn from tie top, 
ending in a sheer cliff. Onee emharkei on this there was no 
reheat for their ponderous iweigit, and tie poor brutes were 
hurried over the perpendiemkr fall. Tie ifth— -tie iig tusker 
whom I had so recently encountered it was said- 'clinTgcd 
back through the proeession, .scattering them like chaff, and 
made his escape dowm the path. 

On the 26th, B. rejoined me, iaviug covered a grea-t extent 
of country hy dint of hard mareiing, and explored tie eastern 
portion of the sdl forest and elephaut country 'which ielougs 
to the Thdkiir of Upnora. He tad seen ittle game, and iad 
never stayed to shoot- IFrom Hdtin we proceeded again 
together, due north., to exa^mine tie country between this and 
Amarkantak ; and till the end of tie moati we ti-avelled on 
through an unbroken, forest of the sd tree. This wild is very 
scantily peopled by a few utterly primitiTe Bhhmias, a sight 
of whom could only he secured hy sending on an embassy of 
some of their own tribesmen wiom we took; with us from 
Miptin. On one oceasLon I la-d wandered off the elephant 
track, that served for a road in tiese parts, into the thick sdl 
forest, without a- guide, trusting to regain it after a short 
detour. But the country is here so level, and the prosjiect so 
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circumscribed by tlic iiuvcir-ciKliii" ;irray of gi-ciat grey stems 
jf tie tliatl sooA found I litul o.ntire^ly lost my wu,y,Avkiio 
jlie mid-day sun, Iiaiigiiig like a glolx.; of glowing silver right 
rerbad, threw only vertical shailoivs, which afforded no 
guide to the points of the com[)uss. I was riding on an. 
elephant, and we wandered on. for some hoars tliroagk glade 
after glade and clunij) after clump of tkc shl trees, each exactly 
like the one before it, till at hist we emenged into a little open 
space, There a few tall naked stems of ahl trees killed, by ring- 
iag stood up from among a thick copse of buskes sprung from 
fee roots of the cleared forest. In. the middle was a small 
Bhimid hamlet of a few huts of bamboo basket-work, sur- 
rounded by a fence of the same material. ■ We inarched up 
to the little wieket-gate of tins enclosure, and the barking of 
a dog brought out the two or three inhabitants. To stare 
vildlylike startled deer at the amazing sight of an elephant 
ridden by a white man, fly over the fence with a shriek, and 
plunge into the tliick copse- wood of the little clearing, was 
the work of a moment. But I could not do without a guide 
to regain the road, and pushed in the elephant after them. It 
was just for all the world like beating hog-deer out of thick 
bush-coTer, the naked black savages lying close in the thickets 
till the elephant put her foot almost on the top of them, when 
they bolted out and ran. crouching across to another patch. I 
thought we would. ueA'er catch one, until the man behind me 
slipped, down, the elephant’s tail and ran round, intercepting 
a kd in the act of leaving the last of the underwood, for the 
open forest. Vhen laid bold, of he struggled a little, but soon 
resigned himself, trembling in every limb, to his fate. It was 
many minutes before we could get him to speak at all, a blank 
slake of the head meeting every question hefoi’e he could 
have heard it. A.t last, after much reassuring and conoforting. 
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with presents of tobacco and tke almiglitj/ rupee, aad the 
withdrawal of the elephant -to a distance, he foimda, tongae, 
and that in good brond Hindu, but onl}r to declare that he 
knew nothing of the road ; and, indeed, as -we -were making 
for nothing more definite than a water-hole in the forest re- 
joicing in the name of £oogZoo*jeS',l dare say the poor youth 
spoke the truth. "We insisted on Iris trying, how^ewer, and at 
last he started, taking the w&j ha.ck to tke huts, and. peering 
about among the hushes as if lae had lost something. Pre- 
sently he put his hand to bis mouth and ga^e a succession of 
piercing yells, the last of which was ans'wered. from tke eopse- 
wood, and in a while a very old wrinkled little man crept 
out, holding his hands across his slniwelled stoioaeh to depre- 
cate the wrath of the riders on tbe elephantine gods of the 
forest. More tobacco and another bright rupee, and the sight 
of the youth safe and sonnd aftex k is awful adweatnxe, brought 
a grin over tke highly Simian countenance of this ancient; 
and the pair of thena, first diving into a but for their pipes 
and. axes, stalked away before us through tie trees. Soon 
they got quite -chatty, gabbling and grinning to themsekes 
about the elephant and. its riders, on whom, however, they 
kept a sharp look-out oven tbeir sboulders- Ouce or twice I 
made the elephant take short rnns close up- behind, them to 
try their nerves ; and the alacrity with which they skipped 
behind the nearest trees, aud chuckled and grinned from their 
secure positions, was worth seeing. They took us straight 
across country to Hoogloogee withont a mistake ; and when 
we got there, and set fchemdowm anoag their tribesmen to 
fill themselves with venison, a,nd wheat-flour from onr store, 
they were perfectly happy. 

The Bhiimiis of these parts axe much wilder than those of 
the Mandkl district, cultiwating not at all, and subsisting solely 
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ty tlieii I)ows aad arrovs, and the roots and fruits of the 
jangle, and colleeting tlie dammer resin of the sdl tree to 
tirter for the few necessaries of life not produced hy their 
ffilds -with the traders wlio reside iit the head-quarters of their 
ThdMrs. They have scarcely aa idea of the use of coined 
money, the rare rupees that reach tliem being pierced and 
fori as ornaments by the women. They are said to have, 
lesides their Kttle hamlets in the forest, a retreat in some stdl 
more secluded vild, known only to the family it belongs to, 
k vhich all their worldly substance beyond a few days’ sup- 
ply is kept, and to which they are ready to fly at a moments 
notice. The sdl forest has thns here escaped much of the 
devastation it has suffered where the tribe is more numerous, 
and where they cut it down for dhyd cultivation. Hany of 
the trees are annuailly ringed for the extraction of dammer ; 
tut the forest is too extensive to be much injured hy the 
operations of this handful of savages; and as' it is the oldest 
trees that are selected, which, if not cut down, soon become 
useless from heart-shake and dry-rot (a peculiarity of the 
shl), probably little harm is done by them in. so remote 
and inaccessible a region. The general elevation of the 
country ve traversed is abont IVOO feet above the sea. It 
is rery level, and with a light porous soil formed by the de- 
tritus of the primitive rochs, which here mostly he near the 
surface. The water-courses are broad, shallow, and sandy, 
showing that large foods do not occur. Thns in the summer 
there is httle or no water on the surface, but a little below it 
the soil is everywhere full of moisture; and the binlliant 
greenery of the. sdl forest thus plentifully supplied with sap, 
melthig in the distant vistas with startling rapidity iuto won- 
derful blues, is rmspeakably delicious at that torrid season of 
the year. Wild nnimals are very scarce, owing to the absence 
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of water, thou o'li in tlie rain j season elephants, hnifaloes, Hsoa, 
and innumerable red deer are reported to fxepuent the forest 
In this march the daiaty footoarlks of a few four-horned ante- 
lopes at the water-holes, the Toice af the cackoo in the early 
iioji-jiiiig, and rare glimpses of some homhill or 'woodpeehet 
glancing among the foliage of the sil, was all the sign we sa? 
of the presence of aninaal hfe. 

It is very difficult to ascertain distances in these extensive 
level forests, where there axe no emiaeuces from which the 
country can be examined.; and ve had some tremendous 
marches in consequence of relying on statements of distance 
made in “ coss ” by the Bhiirniis. Considering that their eoss 
is derived from so indefinite a basis as the distance at which 
a yell from a hill- top can he heard, it is httle siirjrisijug if the 
coss itself should he uncertain. This is their table of long 
measnre ; — 

2 yells =1 dactl (ox ‘ ‘ Hbtock ”) 

2 ‘‘bifctocks” =1 cds^, 

12 coss ~1 day’s march; 

which seems to be about thirty miles. 

In the jungles of Kendi and PSnixd, which form the most 
easterly section of this forest, and lie xight nnder the xange of 
the M;ykal hills, great numhers of wild buffaloes were reported 
to us ; but we had not time at this season to stop to look 
after them. Doubtless it is ehieflyr to these regions that they 
retire from tbe Mandld -uplands when the latter are invaded 
hy the grazing of domestic cattle. 

So far as we could leam, an axea of nbout 12 00 square 
miles was occupied hy herds of wili elephants, whose numhers 
we estimated, from all accounts, to range from two hundred 
to three hundred. They unlouhtedly did wery serious 
damage to the crops in th e neighbourhood ; and for many 
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jreais tlie annual tribute of the Tlnlkiirs whose possessions 
they disturbed liad been remitted on this account. The people 
rere totally nuable to defend themselves from such powerful 
foes, ani most of the villages I met with on the borders of 
the jungle a-re furnished with platforms in high trees, to which 
the people were accustomed to retreat on the occurrence of 
m invasion- Shooting at wild elephants only increases the 
(lania,ge they occasion, hy breaking up the herds and spread- 
ing their ravages over a larger area ; and, besides, to shoot an 
elephant is like hanging a man, the worst use that can. he 
made of him. A.fter a good deal of reporting and corre- 
spondence, the Government of India was induced to send down 
one of its regularly organised elephant-catching establishments 
to these wilds, which attacked the herds during the years 
1865 to 18 er. The system pursued in this country was 
somewhat peculiar, and has been thus described by an eye- 
fitness.’'^ 

“Several modes of capture were tried here, but the most 
saccessfal was a simple stockade erected hurriedly in one 
of the runs near the spot where the elephants were tracked. 
To mate this process suecessful, a very large estahhsbmeut is 
required, for all necessary arrangements to be of any use 
must he made at once. A rough ring-fence of bamboos is 
thrown round a large area, traversing in circumference some 
two or three miles, within which the elephants hawe lots of 
moving room. This enclosure must contain water and fodder, 
or the elephants are certain to break through. At every few 
paces there are two coolies who relieve one another, and' by 
striking the fence with a stick, keep up a continual elatter. 
Then at every hundred yards or so, there is a matchlock-man 

* leport oa the Settlement of the Bllfeplir district of the Central Pro^vinces, 
V J' W. Oiiieliolm,Bsij. 
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supplied with blauk ammumtion. ITear this fence tie juagle 
is cleared, so that at any point the elephants mate for, they 
are at once visible, and "wh-en they nxe seen fi|>pii)jidiiig 
a rush of men occu.rs to the threatened Locality witk an 
immense shouting and firing of matckloehs. Tliis has the 
effect of driving the herd back, and. as it is a,t night that 
these efforts are chiefly meecssaiy, they entail mucli ¥a,tclifal. 
ness and labour- In fact, at night the whole circle is, as 
it were, a lolaze, for each, party has lighted a gyraad pile of 
wood. These fires surroTind the elephants in a ring of light, 
which they believe themsehes powerless to break through, 
especially as they are assailed with all the din of battle if 
they approach too near, so that it is a sheer case of despera- 
tion or gross carelessness, or a weak establishment, if they 
succeed in getting out. IFroin a neighbouring camp the scene 
is exciting enough, for the lull-side resounds with shouting, 
and the discharge of blank ammunition seems incessant, 
partly from necessity, and partly fi’om the inherent affection 
an Asiatic has for noise. All this time the stockade is pro- 
gressing, made of immense piles of wood, capable of standing 
any charge, and eaclosing a few hundred sq_uare yards of 
ground. The elephant runs are clearly marked-out tracks, to 
which they usually heep, The stockade is on one of them 
with an open gate at one eitienoity, from which an immense 
arm of pded logs stretches oa either side, so that tie rash 
may he, once the arms are entered, into the single opening 
that has been left. The first' day after the stockade is finished 
the 'driving commences. Tf fortune smiles, once the herd is 
started by shonting and fixing in tteix rear, they make a rudi 
for the stockade run and aie enelos-ed without fiixtker trouble; 
if not, they require to be driven sereral times — a service 
often of difiSculty and danger. AVheu enclosed, the decoy 
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elepknts litli trained men arc cmpluyiHl for iicosiiig and 
tj-ing tlem,” 

Doubts iave been expressed wlietlicr these tJepkaat-s are 
leallj iniigenous to this part of India, or are the. dosccudiiiits 
of some tame elephants -which "broke away from a ti-aiii 
teloig-in^ to one of the Rdjifs of hTtlg^^dr, -when passing 
tliroB^h the comtrj about a century ago. Lieutenant John- 
stone, wlio snperuitended the Kbeddd operations here, says 
tlat the Central Indian elephant more nearly resembles tire 
species of Ceplon and the Eastern Archipelago {Mlephas 
SuTmtranm) than the species of the Indian Peninsula (P. 
hdiais), partie-ularly in kaTing an extra pair of small ribs 
peenlar to the former, and in kaving fewer tusked males 
tkn is usual with the Indian elephant.* Ent it would seem 
tkt the o.steology of the elephants of Asia (if there really 
be more than one species) has not yet been properly deter- 
mined ; and there are other arguments which lead to the 
belief that these elephants are really indigenous. It is fully 
ascertained that wild elephants at one time extended much 
further to the west in these central regions than they 
mow do; and the nomenclature of localities in the inter- 
mediate districts, in which the Hindu name for the elephant 
still forms a common element, supports the belief that they 
■were driven east hy the advance of ci-vilisatLon.- 

Again, these herds are not isolated, b-ut are only the most 
WKterly extension of a vast elephant region in the hills of 
Sirgkjd, Chotd hrkgp-iir, and Outtkek. Lastly, it is wholly 
impossihle, considering -the rate of birth and gxo-wth of the 
®Amal, that a few individuals could ha-ve so increased by 
mere "breeding in so short a period. Possibly tke intro- 
duction of one or two Cingalese elephants from captivity 

* Kde Proceedings of tic Bengal Asiatic Society for Majr, 186^. 
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may have led to some vaiiation in an otherwise indigciions 
race. During the operations of tLe Kteddd, . 11 7 of the 
elephants were actually caught, of which thirty-fire suh- 
sec^uently died from exzposnre and disease in so remote 
a tract, where proper facilities for keepiag newly caught 
elephants were -wanting. The total expenditure a,naounted 
to £8000, and the valire of those wliich snr-vivei was 
£9650,' lea-ving the State hy so much a gainer in mere 
money by the underta.hing, besides remoTing so serious an 
obstacle to the progress of tillage and the realisation of the 
public revenue. Ahont fiLfty nacre elephants were supposed 
to he left in this part of the country, besides a good -many 
which probably retreated farther east. These it -would not 
pay to pursue further, so they -swere left alone. But they 
-were thoroughly cowed into harmlessaess, and it may not 
he a matter for regret that a breeding stock of this most 
useful of -wild animals has been left in a tract -which for 
many years can scarcely he useful for any other pnrposa 
An enormous area of the -tract -we traveled over, in. the 
neighbourhood of the Hdsdh river and its tributaries, was 
found to he fiiU of coal measures, which have , since heeu 
profcssio-iiijlly examined, and reported to furnish mineral of 
a highly valuable character. But the extreme remoteness 
of these regions from any of the great centres of commerce 
or transport must certainly put out of the question, any 
immediate utilisation eitber of tbe coal or the rich store of 
timber which are no-w ascertained to exist. The same reason 
renders all idea of colonising these wilds,' except by the slor 
process of extending populn-tiou, a matter -which it would not 
be useful to discuss. Far superior lands in every respect, 
wbetber of natural quality or situation, exist in great areas in 
the MandM bighlands, which must eoine to be taken up 
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before a plough can farrow the rcaioto regions to the east of 
Amartiintak 

■ On the 1st of June we climbed the steep ascent leading up 
to Aamria^ntak from the east, and rested there for two daps. 
I was still very ill and weak, and obliged to trawel on an 
elephant ; and though it was very tempting to linger on this 
elerated region, where, at this season of excessive heat helow, 
the tenperatare in a small tent all day was delightful, while 
at night it was cold enough to enj oy a couple of blankets, 
tbe season was getting very late, and hanks of clouds collect- 
ing on the horiaon threatened heavy rain, which might block 
the wap to Juhbulpur. So we determined to march straight 
to that station by the direct road to the north of the hsTar- 
bad£. That frightful march still lives in my dreams. For 
the first ten days we kept to the elewated country south 
of the river, which we then crossed. The country to the 
north is au utterly bare sheet of hlack basalt, without a field 
or a tree, or, I believe, hardly a blade of grass. Sharp 
glancing flakes of white quartz alone relieved the inky black 
of the horrible rocks. The sun was at its very hottest, and 
heavy thundrous clouds now gathered round the sky, oppress- 
ing the air with a sultry stilkiess far worse than the fiercest 
hot blast of the earlier summer. Day after day we toiled 
dong in the fierce heat, pitching in a burning plain, without 
a particle of shade ; and I xeahy thought that before we 
reached Jnbbnlpfir on the 16thof July, I should have had to 
sit down decently and give up the ghost. I had marched 
close on a. thousand miles in changes of camp alone since 
I left the station in the preceding January. How much 
more should be added for our explorations it would not he 
easy to say. 

The monsoon hnrst a day or two after ; and in the comfort 
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of tte beautiful little sbatiou, aad its pleasant societf, I soon 
got over my troubles. I vasverj nau-cb broken in bealtli, 
bovever, "by constant erposure to tlie malaria of the jungles,' 
at all seasons of tbe year. I had never lost tke remains 
of the fever I had contracted tke previons year ; and, I may 
add, never did so till I iad a trip to Ergland ia. 186 T. 

I -was therefore induced to leave tke forest department 
shortly afterwards, and go into a less physically laborious 
line of civil work ; but only to return again in less than 
a year to relieve for a time my friend Major Pearson, wko 
had also got eompletely hnockei ap by exposure. Tie 
necessity for such exposure, eonseq^neat on having to explore 
in a short time the large areas of forest comprised in tke 
province, is now over ; and work io. that iepartxnent is not 
necessarily more unhealthy tha^nany other ; while my readers 
will be able to judge o£ tbe opportuoities it affords for tke 
excitement of adventure and sport. 

I have no intentiou of ati.'-iMj-.lifi;' a treatise on Indian 
forestry, for which, indeed, there are as yet few availahle 
materials ; hut a few remarks on the present aspect of the 
question may not he out of place before concluding my work 

The Grovemment of India has witkin tke last ten years 
heen fully awakened to tke necessity of watching’ over the 
important part of their trust wkick resides ia the forest re- 
gions. Even now it is dou.htfulwk ether tke clearances already 
effected have not serionsly deteriorated the rainfall of the 
country, as they certaialy have much impaired the supply of 
useful timher ; and the example of many countries, ancient 
and modern,"^ is a warning against rash interference with the 
life-giving forests of hilly regions where rivers are horn, sueh 

* A pampHet, aimiraDle for learning anl lesearcli, on tlis snDject, by Dr. 
Dalaeil, Conseryator of Porests in JBomliay, e3:]ia.H8ts tke su.'bject. 
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asthat I hiave attempted to <IoHcribe. I liavc pointed out 
in another place a few inLsti kes Avliudi I tliink \yc liavo made 
in our administration of those, coritral forests ; hut I thiuk 
that, i.'i.irisid Cling liow little kinnvlwlgf^ of the matterwe had 
to eommeueo mtli, the residts alrcadp attained are really 
TOdeful. riio sciciitifio’, forester must now take the place of 
the explorer; and the Government have taken the proper 
course in seeing that all ncwdy-apjieinted forest officers shall 
inhiture go through a course of instruction in the advanced 
schools of forestry in Germanp and France. The only danger 
no¥ nmainiiigg is lest a too prirely professional view of forest 
questions be allowed to exclude considerations hearing power- 
fully on the general economy of the masses of the people, aud 
particularly of the hill tribes : and perhaps lest cut-aud-dried 
theories, based on the cxainjic of moist temperate regions, be 
applied without sufficient caution to the very different con- 
ditions of tropical forests. For example, one of the prac- 
tices of Continental forestry, the working of forests in blocks 
by rotation, though probably quite inapplicable to a hot 
country, where strijoping the soil of all the trees at once 
converts it into an, arid desert, is still aimed at in our 
Indian forests, and is the .cause of much, and I believe 
wasteful, expenditure of money. Many important inatters 
can even nov be dealt with only in a tentative manner ; 
and the wisdom of the administrator must always he joined 
to the technical skill of the forester to secure the best results. 
One word more. Outcry has not been wanting on the part 
of some shallow writers, who deem themselves the represen- 
tatives of the vast silent opinion of the Indian peoples, 
against the apparent absence of immediate result, in the 
shape of great supplies of timber aud a full exchequer, from 
the exertions and outlay of these few years in the forest^ It 
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is forgotten that tlie reproduetion of an exhausted timber forest 
is the work, not of a fe^ y«ars, or eren of a or!rif'i.':il,io]i of 
men, hut of a generation of trees — that is, a period ranging 
from fifty to a hundred years. And it is the supreme ad- 
vantage of the forests of a cenntiy remaiaing, as here, hi 
the hands of its Governiaent, tiat it aloae is, or should be, 
superior to the desire of imnieiiato personal gain, vliieh. has 
geuerally led to the improvident cenrersion into money of the 
standing forests of private owners. England aloae of coun- 
tries where the forests had passed into private hands escaped 
such a catastrophe as tie near extinction of her forests, by 
means of her system of entail, ■which anites several genera- 
tions in a joint guardinnsbip of landed properties. It may 
he added that in the Central ZPrownces the forests have even 
now more than retnrnei in reyenae the outlay upon them, 
while their prospective value to future generations, both as a 
source of supply for tire country’s vrants, and in mere money, 
is wholly beyond estimatioa. 

My narrative is now done, having carried the reader over 
every portion of these Central Iliglila.nds, and even taiena 
step with him helow their eastern termination. In. the course 
of our lamhles he has made the acquaiatauce of every wild 
animal he is likely to meet -with in the forests ; and it only 
remains for me to offer a few hints to the traveller or sports- 
man who may contemplate an excursion in these regions. 
Few men would prohahly come to India merely to shoot over 
this central wddernesa But as a field for general travel, 
and even as a sporting ground, India is rapidly coming into 
favour among the wandering secion of Englishmen. I need 
not dilate on the general interest of the country. It may he 
hoped that most Enghshmen vill benefit as much from a tour 
through this greatest of our dependencies, as India herself will 
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assuredly benefit from having tire hull’s-eye of outside observa- 
tion turned onto her obscurity. I will here speak only of the 
glorious field that the country offers to the sportsman — ^incom- 
parably the finest in the whole vorld. Mrica maybe thought 
to he better, but it is not so if India be looked at as a whole. 
Perhaps more animals in numher or in size may he slaughtered 
in Central Africa ; but that does not surely imply superior 
sport. In reading accounts of African shootiag, I have often 
■wondered how men could continue to vrade through the 
sickening details of daily massacre of half-tame animals offer- 
ing themselves to the rifle on its vast open plains. In India 
fewer animals Tvill perhaps be bagged ; all •will have to be 
worked for, and some perhaps fought for. The sport will he 
far superior ; and the sportsman will return from India with a 
collection of trophies which Africa cannot match. Afiica and 
India both have their elephants. We cannot offer a hippopo- 
tamus ; but ve have a rhinoceros superior iu a sporting point 
of vie-w to his African relative. We have a wild buffalo as 
savage and with far superior horns to the Cape species ; and 
■we have Jour other species of wild hovines besides, to which 
.tiexe is nothing comparable in Africa- In felines, besides a 
lion, a panther, and a hunting-leopard, almost identical with 
tiose of Africa, we have the tiger, and one, if not two, other 
species of leopard. Our black antelope is unsurpassed hy any 
of the many antelopes of Afiica ; and besides him we have 
fourteen species of iiiili :hv| ios and wild goats and sheep in our 
hOls and plains, affording the finest stalking in the world, to 
compare with the other antelopes of Africa. Africa has no 
deer properly speaking at all, except the Barbary stag, which 
is out of the regular beat of sportsmen. - India, on the other 
hand, has nine species of antlered deer. Ve have three hears; 
Africa has none at all. There is no country in the world that 
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catt skov suck a list of laxga game as we can in India. And 
for minor sport, what can eompare witkonr endless array of 
pheasauts, partridges, and -wildfovrll 

All tkis, too, is now so easy of access. T¥eiiby-oiie days by 
overland passage lands fie traTellex in Boin.l)a,y, viiere he may 
step askore,witk nothing more tlan a caxpet-bag- if ke pleases, 
and at once fit hkoiself nut fox a year’s tour throrrgk tke 
country. If ke joins a regular camp ia tke “ plains,’” he ¥ill 
find tke most perfect system, of open air life tkat kas any- 
wkere been devised. ThoughL an Indian camp may not, as, 
according to Mark Twain, did tkat of tke "Yankee pilgrims in 
Palestine, contain '‘a thousandboot-jaicks,” ke vill find pretty 
nearly everytking tka^t civilized man can want, ready to move 
about with kim at tke rate of from twelwe to tventy miles a day. 
By tke kelp of railways, he mny see almost the whole county 
south of the Himalayas, aa.d shoot specimens of all its game, 
during tke pleasant cold, months from Oetober to Maiek; and 
by the time tkat April ushers in the hot bksts of summer, he 
may find himself, if ke pleases, Bklh.ltig tke ibexc among the 
snovrs of Kfiskmir. 

For mere sport England need not be left earlier than 
December ; knt should the traveller, as is prohable, have other 
objects in view, ke should take an extra month or tvo to see 
tke lions of tke civilized parts at their best, which ke may 
combine with some small game shooting- and pig sticking if 
be kkes, in Novembex eend December. Should these central 
regions ke selected hy the sportsman, the shooting camp should 
be organized, if possible, befoiekand, at some station on the 
Great Indian Peninsixlar Rail-way, tke exact spot depending 
muck on whether the sportsman kas a.ny friends on tke spot 
■who would assist him. TChe help of the loca.1 civil authorities 
is of course of tke greatest value ; and I may say that it is 
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always freely rendered to gea-tlcraon prnj cctiiig a. tonr 
tlieir cliarges. Some previous acquaintance vitli tie language, 
and the geaexal reqniiemcmts of such a drip on the part of at 
least one of the party, is almost essential to ensare snceess, 

In the absence of induces ments to tahe auother line of conntiy, 

I •would recommend the tra'veller to leave the railway at the 
large city of Pui rliihip)iii‘, in tire district of Fimdi, aad com- 
mence his hunting indhe comitry loxindthe hcad--wateis of the 
M6nd tributary of dhe Tdpti river, Bison, sdmbai, and feara 
are as n-umerous and easy to get at there as in any part of the 
country I know. Painted ] i:i:itri <]%<■?, , jungle fowl, and other 
small game, 'would also diversify tie sport, a.nd supply the 
pot. Thence he should cross over to the Mtiil district, north 
of the Tdpti, where tigers are plentiful, and de’vote the monti 
of March to their pursuit Spotted deer, antelope, nilgdi, 
and other game, are also ab'mdaiit in this tract, and the end 
of March might seethe sportsman staking the "bison on the 
Puchm-urree hiUs. If he means to devote the hot weather 
also to these regions, the district of Mandld and the sources of 
the Naxhaddi should he selected, vhexe plenty of tigers will he 
found, and the sdmbar, red deer, and vrili buffalo, will add -to 
■the vaiie'ty of the sport. 

The cost of such am expedition need not be very great 
Most of the outfit required would he re-sold at tie cencluaon 
at no very great less. One kill tent, tern feet square, and a 
small “phi," would be sufficient for tvo sportsmen; and 
would cost at the Juhb-ulpih Selaoel of Industry (whence they 
should he ordered beforehand and sent to the railway station) 
about 30 Z. A strong rough pony is the best a,nimal to rtie, 
unless hunting on horseback is contemplated, when a good 
Arab should he bo-ughfc in. the Eonabay stables. The foxmeir 
are not always to be picled up on the spot, hut can. generally 
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feboiiglt in Bombay at u cost', of alioxii A good 
fit to hmt under eleven .stone, will (*o.sl. 80/. or lOOA Ar- 
raugein cute should be iiiatlc to g<>t the binii of or ]>urelia.se. a 
staunch sbooting-cleplimt and howdah ; for, thuuo-h riuidi 
good sport can be got without one, a far limvier bag vi II Im*. 
realised vitli the help of an cle.pliaiit. riicy a.ro dillicult to 
oltaii, io'wever, at anytime; iuid a irally good one ■will not 
be bought for less tlian 2O0Z. to 3O0Z. Decent sliikdila can 
geaenlly be obtained on the spot, though they will not of 
course come up to men who have been brought up by the 
sprtsman himself to the work. The current cx]_)euscs, after 
the outfit has been bought, 'will come to a, bout 30?. per moa- 
sem for each sportsman. Of course a man accustomed to 
rough it could get on, and obtain the best of sport at a much 
less expense than this, which is laid down for a party wishiug 
to eij oy all the comforts of the Indian style of tiu'welling in 
amp. Such an adventurous sportsman need only get for 
himself a small p^l tent and a few necessary implements of 
travel, and hire a camel to carry them, buy a rough pony for 
5?. or 10?., hire a couple of servants, and plunge with his rifle 
htothe vildemess. If capable of speaking the Hindi lan- 
guage, and conciliatory towards the wild men, he would soon 
have about him a knot of real jungle hunters who wo'uld take 
him up to every sort of game; ■while his monthly expenses 
would not exceed 1 OL or 1 5l. Saddlery, hunting implements 
of all sorts (excepting boar spears which are. made better in 
India), ammunition, and clothes, should be brought from 
England. 

In the matter of guns and rifles, improvements are still so 
rapidly progressing that the c2fcSa of one year are very likely to 
he upset before the next. Since I published the last.edition of 
my httle work on, spKrrting rifles in 1867, a perfect revolution 
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has taken place in their constnietion, by the nniveral intro- 
dnction of breecli-loacliag, and a,pplication of -wliat ks eome 
to he called the “Hipress’" system. bivvr-li-loaii 

ing it is sufEcienb to say that by tlie universal consent of 
sportsmen the use of the mazzle-loader is now conined to 
exceedingly remote coiintries where the cartridge cases cannot 
be carried. No partof Endia ansvyers to this description, and 
a muzzle-loader is now raxely seen, thiere. Tire iErpiess system 
consists in the use of a short comical bullet, hollowed at the 
point hke a shed, hmt mthout any hux’stin^ charge, and pro- 
pelled by a very great charge of powder in proportion to its 
weight. The first xesmlt of this is that the hnlleh striking 
with extreme velocity, has its hollow point opened out by the 
shock into the shape of a mushroom, or even, when the hollow 
is very deep and the speed great, broken altogether into fng- 
ments, which take difierexit coins es through, the animal and 
inflict a terrifie wound. This complete breaking up of the 
bullet has as yet been effected only with very small gauges, 
not larger than the half inch (‘500) diameter ; hut projectiles 
of even this size have been fomnd to he amply suiffieient to kill 
effectually all animals off the deer class, and hardly any other 
description of rifle is now used for that purpose. 

Their only serious disadvantage is the smallness of the hole 
they make on entering-, while they rarely pass through an 
animal of any considerahle size, rendering the work of track- 
ing, should the animal leave the spot, a matter of somediffi-- 
culty. I have found that generally a deer struck by the 
Express bullet, even in the lungs, will run from fifty to a hun- 
dred yards before falling. It is then generally stone dead, 
having hied internally. Eut very often there will not he the 
slightest mark of blood onthe track The very first two shots 
I ever fired with an Express were remarkable ilhistxatious 
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of tHs. The first was at a lovely spotted buck, who suddenly 
stood before lae like an apparition, drinking at tke margin of 
tie nirror-like lake of lachdRl, as I rounded the point of one 
of its bays on my way back, tired and muddy, from an even- 
iiig’s snipe shooting. It was over two bundred yards across 
he arm of tke lake from where I was. I bad taken out a 
single Express by Henry, to raise the flocks of wild fowl 
tkat sat in safety in the centre of the lake, and this my gun- 
toy now thrust unloaded into my hand. The buck had 
turned, and was picking his way leisurely up the bank, before 
I had the cartridge in ; and Ms graeefnl form and longtaper- 
ing antlers stood ont clear against the skyline as 1 fred point 
blank at bis shoulder. With a startled toss of tbe bead, and 
a desperate bound over tbe top of tbe bank, he was off into 
tke thick cover that here surrounds the lake. We tracked his 
footprints in the gravelly soil for near a bundred yards, when, 
bght failing ns altogether, we had to give it up. Next morn- 
ing I returned, and a solitary erow cawing oa a branch pointed 
out the buck lying dead and stiflT within a few paces of where 
ve bad left the trail. The next chance I bad with this rifle 
vas eqnaby unexpected. Walking along near midday in tbe 
Punish forest, by a little travelled pathway, tbe ridge of a 
great black back appeared through the trees, slowly passing 
behind a little eminence. It was a splendid stag sdmhar, 
vho had, very uniisnally, ventured down to that silent valley 
in tbe midday heat to drink at a httle stream. He seemed to 
be dazed by the sunlight as he came out on tbe pathway, and 
failed to notice a cortdge of three or four horses with their 
riders, an elephant, and ten or a dozen men on foot. I fired 
at about a Imndied and seventy yards, and heard tbe little 
bullet strike against his brawny shoulder. But he galloped 
away np a little glade, leaving no blood ; and I felt inclined 
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to throw clowa tlie little iffl e in disgust. Less tliaa a iui- 
clred yards from tlio path, mj, ho-wever, the gTea,t sta^- lay 
perfectly dead, shot through the middle of the shoulder. I 
afterwards acc[aiied complete coni deuce ia tliis weapon, and 
killed a far larger percentage of the animals I fixed at than I 
had eyer accomplished -with any' other. On oae occasion I 
shot three out of a tierd of fire Chikaxh antelopes rnnning 
across me, the nearest being ower akmdredyards- This lithe 
creature offers an extremely small maxt to fire at, and these 
were fairly struck in the shoTalier. I could not have done 
such work as this with any other rifle of my aequaiataace. 

These small hores,h.ovreTer,liavenot been found so effective 
for destroying the larger animals, such as tigers, buffaloes, bison, ' 
etc., the small fragmeats into which the bullets are broken up 
not possessing sufficient penetrative power to reael. the witals. 
It is a great object, too, with these large aud dangerous animals 
to break the large hones, so as to exipple them at once and 
prevent accidents ; and this the small 15.. j 'hi.ss, with its very 
hollow bullet, is quite uaable do effect. The hone-hreaking 
and penetrative power of These bullets can, however, he much 
increased by dnuinishing or altogether omitting, the hollow 
in the point. A good many elephants have heen killed dead, 
hy the head shot, with the smaller gauge, using solid hardened 
projectiles ; and the larger rifle, with a short hollow, has heen 
effectively used against tigers and hears. Much of the shock 
to the system caused hy tie spreading of the hohow inllet is 
of course lost if a solid hall he employed. 

The next advantage of the dSxpress system, where it is 
suitable as regards killing power, is the very flat trajectory at 
sporting ranges obtained by the use of a lig ht hall and heavy 
charge of powder. Two sizes of the small Express are now 
made, the smaller, ’450 of an inch, halving a charge of nearly 
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four draeliins, and the larger, ‘500, skooting five drachms of 
powder, The first gives a perfectly point-blank range of a, 
lundred and sixty yards, with an extreme effective range of 
two kundred and fifty ; the latter a point-blank of rather more 
tkantvo hundred, and an extreme of four hnndred. They both 
shoot with extreme accuracy at tkese ranges, Tke smaller 
reiglis seven and a kalf pounds, and tke larger eight and a 
([uaiterasa minumim; thougk tke addition of half a pound to 
tke weight of each gives more steadiness and regular shooting. 

Tlie very great improvement thas efiected in the shooting 
of any one who nscs an Express rifle, goes a long way towards 
compensating for any loss of smashing power in comparison 
fitl the old "wide-hored rifles. I unhesitatingly therefore 
recommend the adoption of the '450 or *500 Express for ot/Z 
ardiimrij purposes. If its greater weight be not objected to, 
tke larger is certainly preferable in every other respect ; hnt 
Tery good work can be done with tke smaller hore, and the 
saving of weight is a great advantage for work in the kills. 

For dangerous game sneh as tigers there is nothing better 
jet available for sportsmen than tke large rifle firing tke 
spherical ball, or tke explosive shell of my invention, which I 
have described in my former work. This shonld he at least 
twelve gauge, and eleven pounds in -weight. The application 
of hreech-loading to these rifles renders it possible also to use 
a spherical or short conical ball -with the same rifle, either of 
-rMch gives flatter trajectory than tke shell, and which are 
preferred to it by some sportsmen. If the shooting is to be 
from an elephant I tbinlr the spherical twelve bore is amply 
sufficient. This hall, or the short conical hardened with one 
twelfth part of mercury or tin, with four and a half or five 
drachms of powder, will also form an excellent charge for 
buSalo or bison shooting. 
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I haTe lately been experimeiitiiig, in order to obtain a, 
projectile of consideralle w^eiglifc, w-liicli skould ha-ve a corxe- 
spoading effect on tkese large animals to that of the small 
Express on deer, etc. So fair as target experiments go, 
1 tMnk this has been well effected by employing a treke 
or sixteen gauge sk>rt conical, huilt up in segments, vbick 
may be of any number desired (by p)refereiice four), and held 
together by a jacket of lead, either cast or s'wedged” on. 
The object is to get tke ball to split np like an Express, 
vith the comparati-vely smaEer charge of powder xvhich the 
limit of weight in the rifle wall a.llo w ns to employ in such a 
gauge. The “segmeo-t’' hnEet, as it may te called, effects 
this perfectly, while the shock repaired to do it is still bo 
great as to ensure full penetration nearly to the witals before 
tke breaking up commences. 1 incline to think that this 
projectile will be fonud more destmeti-ve than the erplosiw 
shell of similar gauge. The latter requires to have a large 
chamber to break it up into fi-jivrvior’ils, which diminishes the 
weight of its material, and also causes the pieces to he of 
uncertain, and often very small, dimensions. The explosion 
of the shell checks its progress a good dea.!, Avhile "with, the 
segment bullet there is no such action, and. the breaking 
up of it in the animal is effected by hhe resistance it meete 
and overcomes, in process off ivlich it of coarse effects a large 
amount of damage. A sixteen gauge, with a bnUet of this 
kind one and a half diaineterLn length, carries four drachms 
of powder pleasantly enough at nine and n, half pounds’ 
weight ; and a twelve gauge takes five drachms at eleven 
pounds’ weight, and six: dhaclms (the utmost that the longest 
eases will hold) at twelve poimds’. Half a pound more might 
be required in the weight of each by those who object to 
a moderate araount of xecoiL d believe that these rifles will 
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lie found to bo tlic most cffoetirc for large game of any yet 
introtluccd. I xvritc T\-itlioiit having put then to the tep+ 
of actual trial on our Iii<liaii qaailrupeds ; hut since I got 
tliegiinmaherstoraake tlicin, scYcral sets have been sent out 
to dfercnt parts of tire vorld, and wc shall shortly leam the 
result In any case, the saino rife night be used with a 
slort, solid eoniciil, or a hollo y Express, or even a spherical 
liillet Were I myself going back to my old hnntiag grounds 
to-morrow, I ¥ 011 ^ take with me two rifles, namely, a *500 
Express, with mould made to allow of a hollow of any 
length teing naade by a moYahle “ plunger,” and also itted 
with a solid mould; and a twelve gauge with segmental, and 
also solid, lallet, weighing about treble pounds, and taking 
six drachms of powder as the charge. For hih work only 
I would take the '500 Express, and a Ko. 16 weighing 
lOlhs., t» take a“ segment” hall and five drachms. 

As regareds choice of a maker, so many now turn out 
admirahle weapons on the old large-bore plan for spherical 
fell or shell, that it would be invidious to make any very 
close selection. Doubtless there are many others equally 
capable, bnt E know, from actual experience, that Messrs. 
T. W. Grreener of Birmingham, Reilly of Dondon, and Kenry 
of Edinburgh, are to be depended on for such weapons. My 
ouly successful experience with the Express system has 
been with Mr. Henry of Edinburgh. These rifles are not 
easy to make; and those of many makers I have tried have 
proved either not to be really on that system at all shooting 
a heavier bullet with less powder, — or .else lave shot in a 
Tory inferior manner. Adnosb any proper gunmaker should 
be able to make a “ segment ” hall ; Messrs. Greener and 
henry have made them for me. 

AIL rifles should, by preference, he double-barrelled. To 
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use a single rifle is to sacrLflee many chances, vHe it pos- 
sesses DO adrautage whatever over a -i^rell-oiade dnuhle, A 
good price will, iowever, haw to be paid for a realljr true- 
slaooting double rifle ; and vlrea. this is a matter of the first 
consideration, a ‘breeeh-badiEg single Express rifle rxU be 
found to give a wonderful comiaand of shots. There is, in 
my opinion, no system, of breech-loading for siagle rifles at 
all comparable with that of Mr. Heary of Edinhuigb. It is 
probable that considerations foreign fo fhe nxere merits of the 
actions wiU. induce our GrovomLiuent to adopt fhe MEartini in 
preference to the Henry" breech for the new military atm; 
but sportsmen, will probably always continue to prefer that 
of Hr. Henry, which is naucli more simple and eniuiing 
more certain of ignition, and possesses fcbe ia calculable ad- 
vantages of allowing fcbe barrel to be inspected and cleaned 
from the hreech end, and of p«sc,-^siijo a ha-lf and ful 
cocking action, exactly like that of ordinary gnus. The 
Martini has no sucli action; and consequently the rifle must 
be carried either unloaded altogether or on full coek This 
would never do for emergencies 5 and iu tlie opinion of all 
practical men forms a fatal objection to both the Martini and 
the new Westley-Riciiards actions. There is no plan of 
breech-loading superior for double rifles to the “double 
grip ” action commonly adopted by gun -makers. Some 

patented actions are probably eq[ual in strength and dura- 
bility to the double grip, irbeia really well made; but 
they usually xecLuire moie carefal workmanship, while the 
monopoly of the pateatee is ajt to lead to the rewerse; so 
that on the whole my experience is that the sportsman had 
better avoid them for his riflea Roue of fhe “snup’^ actions 
have suflflcient power for a heavy rifle, E believe, though I 
certainly prefer them for shot gnus. Hhe best for the latter 
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purpose is, in my opinion, tliat of ilcssrs. Povell and Son of 
PLi'iiii.nglia.111, anil next to it is tko double grip of 

Itessrs. Eeilly and Go., liotli of whom I may say may be 
leliei on to build a gtui excollent in all other respects. 

The rifles should Le fitted in small, handy, solid leather 
eases, uninenmtered lay mueh apparatus, or by space for 
carbidges. The latter should l.)0 soldered up in tin cases, to 
ioldt'wo liunclred and fifty cacli, and slionld he carried ttn- 
baded until about to take the field. 

I have added in Appendices some information which may 
he useful to travellers in tlic region I have thus attempted to 
describe. 
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Appendis: A. l^^ote on tlie Diseases of BlopEaiits, and the Treatment of the 
Animal in Oaptivity— B. Enles fortlio Sale and Lease of Waste Lands in 
tlie Central Provinces — 0. Tlsofnl Trees of tlio Porosts of Central India— 
D. TocabnJary of Local Terms— E. Hints on tLe Preservation of Natmml 
History Speoimens. 


i— SELECTIOli Am TRBlTMEIiT OF ELEPITAITS. 

Teeee are foF suLjeetson whicli so little is gen eraPy known as that of tho 
diseases and nnsonndnesses, and the general management, of fame elephants. 
Although tkeie are many elephants under the charge of ofideers of different 
pntlic departments in India, as veP as a good number •which belong to private 
persons, it always seems to be assumed that to attain to any acquaintance with 
the nature of the animal and its veterinary treatment is a hopeless task. The 
conseq-uence is that their mahouts, or native keepers, than whom a more ignorant 
and careless class does not exist, are commonly allowed to do with them what 
they choose, very often to their serions detriment, and sometimes complete 
disablement. They profess to possess many secret speoihes, most of which are 
useless, and only intended to extract money from their masters on the pretence 
of pnr chasing drugs : and many of them founded on the grossest superstition. 
For instance, it is common among them to give the elephant a piece of a 
tiger’s liver to make courageous I and, in order to make Mm see wed 
at night, to thrust down his throat the great yellow eyes of the brown homed 
owl torn fresh from the living bird ! 

laving had mneh to do with elephants, both in my private possession and in 
the forest establishment, I am induced to put on record what I know of their 
niaaagement, not with the idea of furnishing a complete guide to their treat- 
ment, hut in the hope that it may go some way towards obviating some of the 
misma’iagement they are now so generally subjected to, and also be of assist- 
ance to persons engaged in purchasing elephants. In a rough country like the 
forest tracts of Central India, elephants, when properly looked after, are the 
most useful of animals, whether for riding purposes or for carrying baggage 
and other heavy works. When neglected, however, they axe subject to 
nuinerous small ailments, which have led some persons to reject them fox 
such services. 


G ft 
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On looking OTor an olGpliaiii;, tlio most IrioxpoviciiGod oyo ■would at once 
detect the pxesonce o-f tiao disea-so called ky iiafciTos 'h^rUd. Tkere are two 
vaiiotios of it, callod A si and Buhlu, ^JCho foxniiex is a dropsical afieetioa, h 
wMcli tlie neck, ckest, and stoinacb. fill ULp fco an onormoiis size. Ifc ocems 
most frocpieutly ia iiowly caiighit aniiDLals^ and is probatly afctiib'utable to a 
sudden change of food, I oiaco laad an elo pkant ^ttiaclod w^itk it immediately 
after changing from wheat to rice, on entering a district ■where tle_ former 
was not procurabl©. (joiierally a.n olophaat tliat has been twD or three years 
in captivity is considered, pretty sa.fe from i*fc. BiihM ZkrMi is usnally de- 
veloped out of the other, bxit somotiraes comos on at once. It is a sort of 
general atrophy, ox' falling away i and is cliaractexised by a sliriyelled, cracky 
skin, much emaciation, and -weakness, It is sipt to koeome complicated witk 
trouklesome sores in various parts of tine body. In ^purchasing an elephant it 
is not likely that the actual presence of Zerkdd would be overlooked; knt 
without care it is easy to hiiy an animal so recently caught £is to be still likely 
to develope it. Such an animal shoiold he got for mncli less money than one 
longer domesticated. The state of training the uriiiDial has reached will 
genorally indicate the period of his ca,ptuLre. If* tboreugbly ohedient to its 
driver, lying down patiently to let yon examme its Feet, do., it ■will pxokkly 
have been sufficiently long in hand to be pretty safe. 

This brings me to unsomni feet— the most coxa. mom failing in an elephant, 

It is of two kinds, called by natives IKdndi and Sdjhan . The former is a. sort of 
canker, that begins on the sole and gradually eats d eep into the structure of 
the foot, until at length it kxeaks out aboTe the toe nails. In its earlier stages 
it is easily concealed by plugging th© holes ; Eund many of the elephants 
brought to the great fairs, like that of S<Snpxir, srro in facb affected with U^ridi, 
though to outward appearance perfectly sound. If cam generally he discoyered 
by making the elephant lie down, and aTmioistering a scries of smart raps with 
a stick all over the soles of tbe feet, when, if EThnd-l be present, the animal will 
be sure to show it by shrinking. 

Sdjhan is what -would he» called ‘‘ cmacked lieols ” in a horse. Its deep cracks, 
discharging matter, situated a,bont tke jnnetion of the liormy sole with tke skin, 
can hardly be passed over in a, had ca-se, though, a sliglit one may escape obser- 
vation . It is a serious unsonndrress, being generally coustitntional, and often 
rendering useless d^uring every rainy season elephants f hafc are snhject to it. 

The eyes of the elephant are exitremely delicate, nnd app)eax to possess in an 
unusual degree a sympathetic cannectian with tli^ digestive organs. INeaxly 
every indisposition of the animal is a,cceinpa.nied by a clouding or snfeLsiou of 
the eyes. Pew elephants tkat havo been long caught, especially if in the 
hands of natives, have perfect oyes. Tlea.ting food, or n-ndne e3:posiire to bright 
sun is often followed hy the appearance of a -filTin. over one or hotb eyes, which, 
if not attended to, and its cause remains in operation, increases till the cornea 
becomes quite opaque, and "tke animal, loses its sig-ht. The leaves of the 
peepul fig-tree, -which form excellent fodder in the cold sea-soii, are almost sure 
to produce this affection if gi-ven for any considera.kle time in the kot season. 
I would not reject au elephant, otkeivise suitable, merely because it had a 
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leaving deep simisos? below x*oaily to Isri'iik ont «in I ho pritoiHnn^ Surli 

a back sbouM bo aroidod, and a Hut huok» ahuwin^x ii»‘nrly u« |ft»:-.i4li!u a 

straight line from tlio wiilKtrH lu Ihn <*rou|i, .♦djotild jKoltadoHl, it'^i 

immunitj from galling, Hnch abuok uhvuy.s onniiMii, Itfadior flii}li«wt!nli» w«4l 
and steadily. 

Tie aboye are almost all tlw exturjial jnHuix io whmli tlio ateiliniinf tli« 
pui’cliaser requires to bo directed. Old strain h will HOHwdiincH affn<?t tlw paenH, 
but this M bo soon at oiico, I liavc alluded) in tbo text, to tko poiiiin of build 
and carriage that sliotild bo Icekod to inohooBing an clophant* Thom in no 
critical tost of tlic aairnara ago, Tlio otirB txro always a gotnldcul split and 
frayed at the edges ill an old animal; bat ho they HtaricihaoH arc also in young 
ones. The gGnoraliL,2)]ieai'unco •will, liowovor, imlicato tbo ago Hufric.liwitly W(dl 
for practical purposes. Tho full sko ariddoTolopmont is attained at hxiin tiirty- 
tY6 to forty years, and from that ago till about ekty, the claphantis in tkoprirno 
of life. It is (lesixabio to buy an oiepihant of full ago if roqnirod for shooting* 
young mimals being noaiiy always timid and uiioriduring, A yoiy old, or 
aged' elephant will bo easily rocoguissed by tko laoso, wrinkly state of tho 
ska, deep hollows above the eyes, and Yory d(;ox)ly~ciuclcotl oars. I do not 
tliink Jli! rt: the iL uiuhor of concentric rings in the ivory of the tusk is it reliable 
criterion, though the natirostalk a good deal about it. 

At the great S6npiir fair, mentioned in tho text, which is tho p)riucipal 
market for elephants, the animals offered for sale are usually tho property 
either of kudo'wners from the districts of Bengal, or of Mahomedaa dealers 
wio move about between the places ■whex^e they aro captured and the chief 
markets and native courts. The former are much the safest to purchase, 
hawing generally been pui’ohased young by tho hndo-wiier, and brought up 
among his own people at his farm, with plentiful food and good treatnieat. It 
is quite a part of their business this buying of youngsters, which they prefer 
for their own riding, keeping them till of full size, and selling them at' a 
good round profit. The dealer’s strings, on the other' handj are too often made 
of the halt nnd the blind. There is no end to thedr tricks. A dangerous 
uan-killex is reduced to temporaory harmlessness by a daily pill of opinm and 
hemp. KZandi sores are plugged, and Sajhan eraoks ^4 paid ’’ with tow. Sore 
bach are surface-healed ; and the mimals arc so bedizened with paint, and so 
fa.tt6aed up with, artificial feeding-, that it is hard to tell what any one of them 
would looklihe if stri|)pod to the bonos.” , Then the^ space m so confined, and 
the crowd so great,' that, ,, yery kttle gut ’’ is possible ; , so that alto- 

gether buying deplx^^t®' at 'shdli ‘fairs f S aary thin g btxtplain saxling. 

TheiLsua' faod;c^f'0l©pb^antBm tTpper.todOon consists' of cakes of 
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wheateu fiour, baked witkonfc Ioxtohl, to a ¥Diglit of about 21 Ls. eadi^ ani 
given yriih a sligM spreading of clarified bntfc or, lo. tlie Soxitk aud East, wEei’e 
wheat is scarce, plain uncooked idco is given instead. The daily ration of a, 
full-sized animal of, say 8|feet high, is 2111)6. of hoiii', orSSlbs. of rice. Wkeu 
one of these sorts of food is substituted roi the otbor, it skeuld he done 
giadnally ; and when rice is fixst ^iyenet paxtof it skould to toiled for soine 
weeks. The a-hove rations axe for am azniuiCLlm teird work lu tte Government 
Comiaissariat Department, ‘wt^re groELt uximbors of elephants are kept almost 
in idleness fox a great part o£ tho yoar, lower ratiioas axe given. Bat; tie 
treatment of these elephants is hy no moans a model fox’ iiadtatiou. En a state 
of nature the animal takes an immou se deal of exercise. Here they get no 
work to speak of Between tbe oloso o£ one marching season (E^Iax'cli) and tie 
beginning of the next (hEovemher). They pass q[iiifce oiitof condition during 
this time; and many are lost fro na complaints geo-erated by these sudden alters 
nations of work and idleness. Tn the tesit I have uxgred the employment of 
these elephants during this season in tbe organized lestmotiou of wM heasta. 
Of course the, amount of the rautiorx iLll varjr somewhat ¥ith the size of the 
animal, and elephants, like Iiorses, hawe tlieir’ idiosyncrasies in tke nxatter of 
feeding. A sharp look-out requires to be kept over the rauhomts at feeding- , 
time, otherwise great part of the allo¥£iuce ¥ill probatLy go to ICoula Bux, 
wife, small family, and the several i-itliors, brothers, and coasius, who usually 
aim at getting *‘half a seer of jEoux” apiece out of their ^reat mLilch cow- 
master’s elephant. About half a pound of clarified, hxitter, and the same 
amount of salt should be allowed daily with the food; and spice-ballB should, he 
administered about once a week. Besides th ese rations an elep)ha.nt devours an 
enormous amount of fodder. The principal substances giwen him axe the 
branches of various trees of the £g tribe, ban^- An, poepixl, and goolar. The 
leaves of the peepul are eaten, hint should bo aToided in. tke hot season for 
reasons before mentioned. Of the others fho inu or bark of the larger bra.nches, 
and the whole substance of smallar twigs alone are euten . It is astonishing 
to observe the adroitness with whioh dhe elep)han.t peels off tlno delicate inner 
bark in long strips, and rejects all -the xest?. ThiB fastidiousness necessitates an 
immense supply of branches evory day ; and the olophamt alvays goes out vith 
his keeper to bring in as muck as he can carry at a -time. Th© hamhoo is also 
eaten, but will not be accepted wery lomg ut a time. Otber trees axe also eaten 
in the jungle, but as they are seldom accessible to taioe elephants, they need not 
be referred to. A long species of gruss K^Typh ipkmtuG), whioh grows in 
many tanks and rivers during the ruiny seasoix, forms e 3 :c 8 llent fodder for 
elephants, who are very fond of it ; atnd when they huve been much pxdled 
down by a season’s hard ¥ork, they should, if possible, bo sent to pick up 
again where this fodder is plentiful- In the absence of the above descriptions 
of fodder, the stalks of millet, called ‘'‘ElTirboe,'^' or eyondiy grass, iria.yh0 
given, but it will not satisfy them long vithoixt a mixtixre of green food. 
Sugar-cane is a great treat, and in moderate quantities is very good for them, 
particularly if in poor condition. 

Elephants should be picketed on dry gxoumd, stamdiag in damp being a 
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great caiise of diseased feet. Tley io not require anj protection from tli© 
•weatter tat tke shad© of a tree, and a Jliool or Numda (cloth, of string or felt) 
ilvom oyer tliena in cold nights. Oiiey should be bathed as often as^ssible 
in tanks andriws ; and a small quantity of clarifiei butter should afterwards 
he rubbed oyer their foreheads, ears, chests, and such parts as are liable to 
crack, or suffer from the rnbhing of the accoutrements or from the sun. ffkey 
slould he allowed to drink as much water as they like. They are often yery 
nice about it, and reject it when muddy ox stagnant. The pad shonli he of 
full size and well stuffed with grass. The felt cloth that goes tmder the pad 
(Ga.dda) should always be in proper repair, ora sore hack is tke certain con- 
sequence. both these ai^ticles require to he renewed about once a year, if a 
whole season’s work has been done. The smaller felted cloth on which the 
diiwer sits should he made large enough to project a little in front of the 
elephaut’s forelaead, and protect him from a Tertical sun. It is not the nature 
of the aninaal to remain out in the open in the heat of the day ; and I am sure 
tkt he suffers from it if made to do so unprotected. If not allowed a tree to 
stand under in* the keat of the day, an elephaut always heaps all the leafy 
hmnches he can get on his head and hack. 

Affter much inarching on stony ground, the feet are apt to get tender horn 
undue wearing away of the horny soles. This is to be lemedied by the process 
called'* Ckdhing,” which, consists in tke application to the feet of a boiling hot 
mixture of a good many ingredients, ii'-i.ill;, "il ding coaltar. Its prin- 
cipal component is the gum resin of the Ski tree; hut eveny mnhout professes 
tohaye amixtiii’e of his own, whicsh he keeps aprofbund secret, and which it 
is as well to let bim use, so long as the desired result ensues, audit does not 
cost more than about five shillings. There is no doubt that the process is 
beneficial, the most foot- sore elephant getting round unierit in about a week. 
It requires to be lone about twice a» year, if tke animal is regularly worked on 
hard ground. 

In dropsical JZirddd the food must bo reduced to a minimum, ahoutllhs. of 
wheat or 61 hs. of rice; and if the latter be the diet it should be given boiled. 
Ho green fodder should be allowed, only dry grass or ‘ ‘ Euibee.’’ L pnrgatiYe 
should also be givcu ; and the following recipe, which I got from a yery 
ezperiencsd elephant doctor, is as good as any 

Croton seed . ...... 1 ounce, 

Calomel 14 drachms. 

Aloes . - . . . . . - 6 drachms, 

made into a ball with rice flLour and goor’’ (crude sugar). Most elephants 
take pkysio without any trouble. In a had case the swellings will have to be 
tapped. MCaiLy mahouts Imowkow to perform this operation. The skin should 
be pierced about the middle of the abdomeu wkeie the greatest q[uantity of 
liquid is usually collected, and a ieam of 1 J inck blade will he required. The 
fluid whioti comes out is said to be infectious to other elephants if they are 
ahowod to stand near it. The root of the Mudar plant (Odoiropis giganUa')^ is 
often given, hy the mahouts in this disease in doses of one drachm twice a day. 
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appaxently 'witli good effect. This is also blieix* gi'eafc remecffy in “tlie more 
advanced stage of the disease oalled. ^€iM\QL Z^rhdd, It shoxald "be accompanied, 
however, hy abundance of food, iacliidiiig green dodder and. su^ar— cane, plenty 
of batMug, and regular exercise. 

Por Kdndi in the foot, the lionny sole most loe pared dovrx till the sinuses can 
he got at, and well washed oat vith warm water. Ike holes should then bo 
filled with an ingredient, compesed of 

Tar . . 1 part. 

Lesives of tliQ Iliinh'&e (MeliKr Azz‘dmclit(^') . ... 1 part. 

(^umonhe^^ldtiet {BoswclliatMrCferci^) . . . 2 piarts. 

A piece of stout leather shonld then be fistened over the open parts with small 
tacks driven into the adjoining laorny sole, or tied on iftliereis no place for the 
tacks. 

Bdjha% or cracked heels, cannot he remedied imLess the feet are kept diy. 
This alone will sufidce to cure modenato cases. The follo'xvin^ lotion vas recom- 
mended me by the exporienced friend aloove a-llnded to; but I never had 
occasion to use it myself. Tako |11). of dryr tobacco and boll it downixi a quart 
of water till it becomes a pint. Thien mi^s: with it 21bs. o£ qxaicLlinio,witli4 
ounces of bluestone, and apply at intoiwals to “the cracks. 

T’or dimness in the cornea offchoeye caused by liea'ting' food, change the diet, 
particularly avoiding peepul leaves. Ghive the elephant grass if in season. la 
the earlier stage of the disease tlnis treatment, iand bathing time eye with, a weak 
solution of nitrate of silver (5 grains to the ou.nce of water), villusnally effect 
a cure. If a film has been formedL it xna^r generally be xeu-xoved by blowing a 
pinch of very finely powdered glass into th© ey^ once or twice a day. 

Sore backs are the most troublesome of atll elepkant atfecfcions to, cixre effec- 
tually. They must not on any a^ccoxint be allowed tolnealup superJQcklly; and 
should sinuses or a sac have formed, th^yimust be cut open and kept open until 
they heal up from the bottom. A. domward orifice shoo-ld, if possible, bo 
secured to permit the escape of tine matter. Cinttimg open asoro back;i.s gener- 
ally a terrible business, as th.e eleptianfc, not roalisiinig th-e ntilit^r o£ the opera- 
tion, fights against it with all his might. Ee naust be well seourad and held 
down, and a sharp rasor is the kesfc veapo^n to nse. Th-e Wounds should then 
be thoroughly washed oat with a solution of alnm ; amd tken filled with a stuff- 
ing composed of two parts of ZNiim leaves arid one pant common salt well 
pounded together. If they should slough o*t throw' up proud fiesli, tbey must he 
touched with bluestone at iiiterYS.ls. Tlnis cleaning aii<i di'essing will have to he 
repeated at least twice a day; and. tb-epi'actitiorier will have liis hands full while 
it lasts in keeping the lazy elepkant attendants up to tkieir woxk. Thaey will 
always, if allowed, let a sore hack healmp etipenficieilly' only to bxeak out again 
on the fii’st pressure. They rather like their? olephunt to have a sore back, as it 
saves them the trouble of loading hand goimg out to cut fodder. Ihavo known 
them cause a sore back on purpose by imcrtiiiga stone "below the pad ; audl 
knew one case in which an elephant was destroyed bytbieso rnfflaos, by tbe con- 
tinued a})plication of quicklime to a sere near tho Kspine. 
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Elepliants are yery liable to intestinal FOinis. TKey generally care them- 
selves, whea they get "very troablesone, by S'wallovvring from ten to tyventy 
pounds of eartli. riiey always select a red- coloured earth, for the purpose* In 
alioat tv^elve hours after, pourging commences and all the Foms come amy. 
■When this occurs the hard food should be stopped for a week, fodder only 
being given; and a hall of spices should he given eyeryday. Some elephants 
\^ill not eat earth, when they require it; and they are considered a yexy bad lot 
inconsequence. I do not know how to treat them for vorms. Should an 
elephant get wounded by a tiger, or otherwise, the places should be veil cleaned 
and hept moistened with cold water. If they get foul apply Holloway’s oint- 
ment. The mahouts haye a cruel practice k such cases of heating balls of 
elephants dung in the fire and splitting them open, applying them hot md hot 
to the wounds. Ibeliovoitto be as useless as it is barbarous, fomentations 
and rest are required in the rare event of a strain. 

The aboye are the commonest cases that wiD. call for treatment by the 
elephant owner. They seldom prove fatal (excepting ZerUd), bnt are yery 
trouhlesome when not properly attoaded to. Besidesthese elephants ai'o subject 
to several obscure internal diseases, which fortunately are of very rare occur- 
rence, but when they do occur usually prove fatal from the dihcultyof dia- 
gnosing or treating thoui. Among them are fever and iniammation of the 
internal organs. Bleeding can, 1 believe, be effected fron some small arteries 
bdind the ears ; bnt I havq never seeir it done. It would probably offer the 
only chance of a cure in such cases. 

Occasional injuries and comjjkiiits will give an opportunity for the display of 
ingenuity iu the application of remedies. One of the most singular operations 
of dentistry I ever heard of was the removal of a lai’gc excrescence on the bueh 
tooth of an elephant, which had grown into the poor brute’s cheek, and almost 
prevented his feeding. One of the best mahouts I ever knew volunteered to 
rempveit. lie got a good thick log of wood, and made a hole through it large 
enough for his arm to pass. Outside he covered it all over with nails, leaying 
about a quarter of an inch of each sticking out of the wood. The elephant was 
male to lio down and fastened with hobbles, while the log thus prepared was 
placed in Ms mouth like a hit, and bound with ropes across his ueck- Twenty 
or thirty persons now sat upon his head and trunk (if these he kept down an 
elephant cannot rise from his side), and the operator introduced his arm through 
the hole and began to saw off the protuberance. Hetookseyeral hours to effect 
it, the elephant} after awhile lying perfectly still, with the expression of a 
martyr in his upturned eye, Ihe piece sawn off was as large as one’s f st ; and 
the Liiiinial got p)erfectly’‘ well very soon afterwards. 



B.~EULES FOE THE SALE AED LEASE OI ¥ASTE DAHDS IF THEE 
CEOTRAL PBOriFCES.^ 


I. ’’The masinLum limits of tlie qna-ntiby o£ land wEicL 'will be sold in one lot 
in tbe sevei-al districts are as follow's : — In tEe distiicts of IRai]piir, Belaspnrj 
Sambalpur, Mandla, Fpper Goddvari, Ios]iin.ngabad(55 000) five tlioiL sand acres. 
In other distriets (B,0{)0) tliree tkotisaiid acres. 

n. The upset price of the lands to be sold will, ordina^xily-, be as follows:— 
In the Eaiptirj Belaspiirj and Kanila districts eight anxias (one slnillbQgjpei 
acre. In the Sambalpur and Tipper Godmari districts, one rupee (two skillings) 
per acre. In other districts, two rmpees anid oigb.t a.nnas (live sbillings) per 
acre. 

III. On payment of one-teath oftliopnreliase-iELon^y, and oftheespenses of 
survey, demarcation, adyertisement, ^nd sale, thie purcliaser wiH uecBiye’ a deed, 
signed by the Deputy Oomniissiooer, corLTcying to Inini tbe lot in full hereditary 
and transferable proprietary xight, free from all demgiiid on account of Land 
Eeyenue for eyer, but subject, nevertheless, to all general tasnesand local rates 
imposed by Lav or by the Local <Ior einuneoLt. There is uo prohibition against 
the same person applying for two or more lots of laad, provided that each, appli- 
cation contains no more than the raazsiini'um of acres prescribed for the District 
or locality on ys^hioh the said Lots arc sitinate, Eyery lot must; be compa^ct, and 
shall not include more than one tract of land, k a riug-fenc^. Reseryes of 
grazing land and forests ; of Land fox the growth of firewood near towns and 
stations; of building sites, parhs, recreation -grounds; of tracts possessing 
mineral wealth, stone quarries, and the like ; and of land required for other 
special purposes, are not to be sold nnder these> rales withomt the express 
sanction of the Chief Comxnissionor. 

IT. It being found that many- nathes, who wotild not po-rchase under the 
above rules, would yet be desirous of taking leases ofsmall (ptianditiesof 'waste, 
it 'was decided to ofer further facilities for this object, tending to the recLaiming 
of the waste bit by bit, and thus to the gradual iacresiso of tbe laad reyeune, 
Accordingly ixiles have been promulgated for the grant of wasto lands on 
clearance leases, on the following terms: — 

(1) The leaseholder shall he allowed a- lemt-free temii’e of three years from 
the date of the grant coming ink. operatLon. 

(2) The minimuin area to be gxanted shall he lOO acres. 

(3) On expiry of the terns of rexit-fxee teaiire> tke grantee shall pay two 
annas (3d.) per acre per aiinam on the vyholc grant for tlie xiext seven years, 
and a rent of four annas (dd.) pex aca^e dTuiug tbe meifc ten years- 

* These rules ha,ye been extracted from the Piowincial Ldminist ration Reports. 
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(i) 3?roia tlio bagiimiiig of tlio tw^oiity-lirsfc year tlio graut Bhall "bo liable to 
assessment 3 ai; tie saiao rate ami on tlio simio terras as the smreuiKliiig lands. 

( 5 ) Tie lessee shall engage, as a condition of Iiis lease, to "break tip sk per 
mi of the area of lii a grant every throo years, natil tie cultmted portion 

I readied iliirty por coat, on the ‘wliolc aim of tke grant ; and wken the lessee 
skallhaye hrougkt forty per edit, of tke area of his grant under ciiltiyation, lie 
stall become propxietor thereof. 

(6) Inanycaso-wberoa doaranco grant faces, or is 'bounded by, a road, river, 
or canal, the face of the grant opposite suck river, road, or canal stall not be 
more than ona-kalf the length of tke grant perpondienlar to sneh road, riyer,or 
canal 

lost of tko accessible cnltnrahlo msto lands kave been surveyed and divided 
mto blocks, of vhick descriptive registers maybe seen at the heal-qiLarters of 
Districts. Tk© valnablo wa.stes of the Mandlti District, koveyer, vpkick are most 
attactive to EnropciLns, arc still un surveyed. 



a-LIST OF USEFUL TIMBER TREES, AUD OTHER VEGETABLE PRODUCTS, OBSERVED IH THE FORESTS 8 
OP THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Botanical Name. 

Englisli Name. 

Yeniaculai* names in 
different parts. 

Piemarks. 

Acacia aralica . . . 

Gum Ai able tree 

Hind. Balml; in the eastern 

parts, Bassim 

Yields a light red wood, veiy tough and dui’able, 
much used for wheels and agricultural imple- 
ments; also a clear, fine gum sold for tlie gum 

Al’abio of eommeree; pods eaten by goats and 

mid animals ; bark and pod.s for tanning. 

Acacia Catecliu . 

Caiectu free . 

Hind. Klieh’ . 

A red timber, not much used : the astringent sub- 

stance called CatechR or Tmxi (fajiffim is ex- 

ti-aeted from tbe wood, bark, and roots, by 

boiling ; it IS a fast red dye, and is also useful 
in tanning, 

Acacia Iciicoplilsea . . . 


Hind. Pienjaj in tliG east, 

Golim .... 

k hard yellow wood of small size; used for pegs, 

posts, «S:c. j pods eaten by goatSi 

Acacia paniculata 

— 

Hind. Boolein . 

A Hght wood, not mueli used except ’for fuel. 

Acacia procera . . . 


ffind. Gurkri; in the east, 

Gurkur .... 

Hard wood, nsed for agricultui-al tools. Not COffl’ 

Acacia speciosa • . 


Hind. Siris or Strm , . 

mon. 

A light, easily-worlied timber, used for planks. 

Yields a gum sold witb tbai of A. arabica 

as gum Al’ahic. A remarkably fast growing 
ti'ee. 

A3gle Marmelos . . . 

JBaeltree . 

Hind. Bel . 

Not very common. The pnlp of the fruit a very 
useful remedy in bowel-complaints. 

Andropogoii Martini . 

Uusa grass . . 

Hind. -Rusa . . . . 

A fragrant oil is distilled from tLo gi'fiRS, con- 
sidered valuable as an external iip])J]enlToii for 
i-keumatism. Very lUentiful m tlio eas.orn 
parts, particularly tlio Nimar 
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Andropogon muricaluin . 

- 

Hind, Kmkud 

Bambusa arundiimcea . . 

Bamboo . 

Hind. Bans; large variety, 

KvMung ; by Eorkoos, 

Mad 

Bassia latifolia . 

Mabwahtree . 

HM. Mhmd or Mhow 

BauMnia racemosa . . . 

Banhiiiiaseiiiidons ) 

Baiihiiiiii VfiJilii } . , . 

Oiant creeper , 

Hind. Kan Raj . . , 

Hind, Malmal . . . . 

Bignonia cbelonoides . 

- 

Hind. Fader 

Bombax malabaiicum . , 

Bed cotton tree 

Hind, Smid .... 

Boswellia thurifera , , 

Olibannm tree . 

i 

Hind. 8dhi .... 


Extract used niodicmally as a stim-alant; 

made into “ tatties ” for cooliug-housoe. 


roots 


Grows eyer^herej and iiniTersaiiy useM for 'a 
vast variety of purpogGs j sGeds and dies once 
in about tmi’ty years; seed is eaten, resembling 
grains of rice; particles of pure silica, Bans 
loclm, are found in the joints and are eaten 
medicinally. 

A cinnamon-coloured -wood, toleiably durable; 
seldom used as timber bowever, tbe flowers 
being mucli eaten by man and animals, and 
also distilled into tbe common ardent spirits of 
tbe country ; seeds yield a concrete oil, valuable 
in commerce. Yery common everywhere in 
low grounds. 

Small tree; bark used for matcbes of matcb- 

loch guns, and making small ropes. 

Bark made into ropes ; seeds roasted and eaten by 
wild tribes. 

Red V"ood, used for implements; flowers used in 
temples. 

A large tree, with a light strong timber, excellent 
for^commou boxes, &c.; seeds embedded in a 
white fibre, used for padding, &e., instead of 
cotton. 

A very common tree in aU parts. Wood useless 
as timber; gi’ows well from stakes planted 

during the monsoon; yields xdentifnlly the 

fragrant gum resin called lahanu, long sup- 
posed to be the oUbanum used as incense by the 
andenta; ia atill used as incense in Hindu 
temples, but possesses no commercial value at 

present ; probably capable of utilization in the 

arts; leaves eaten by elephants. 
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Botanical Name, 

English Name. 

Tornacnlar names in 
different parts. 

Eemarks, 

BudiaJiania latifolia . . 

Butoa frondosa , 

1 

Eno tree . 

Hind. AcImt , . . * 

TTind. Pahs and BliSk; in 
mtyPuTsha . 

Wood little used; seeds called Clmji, Bauch 

eaten by natives, resembling almonds ; oil is 
expressed froBi them. 

Does not attain the dimensions of tiiubor, The 
Buiea Kino of commerce, useful for tanning 

and dyeing, is yielded by its juice; the large 

brilliant flowers are used in ornaments, and 
yield a fine yellow dye; ropes are made from 

the roots j the leayos are commonly employGd 

instead of paper for covering bazaar packages, 

making tomporai'y oiipg, pipes, &c. ; tbe kc 

insect principally^ liyes on thi^ trOO j WOOd 

makes excellent charcoal for /. iniiioxrd.’f. 

mvK used ft?r ropeS) and matches fur giimi, 

A large evei-green bush, which iniil.i’ . (lui best 

possible hedge. 

Fruit sHgfhtij^ aoidj makes an csocUeiit presciTO. 

Bound of good size in Seonie district. A highly 

(irilllllH.'IllHl wood, a little hahle to split; 

makes beautiful fumitw© aud piClJUre frailieS, 

Wood only used for torches ; yields the gum 

Kuieela, a substitute for Tragacanth j seCClS OIU" 

bedded in a fibre similar to that of Bombax, 

and used for same purpose. A very common 

tree in most parts. 

Hard, tough, yellow wood, chocolate colour in 

centre; much used for cart-axles, posts, beams, 

<S:c.; yields a very fine, pure gum Aiubioj^suponor 

Z any otHox-,- ,'s Lldom, Uowover, exported with- 
out adultoration. Voi-yploniifwl m some parts. 

Oareya artorea 

Camsacaraniias . . 

gWQrgsyton Bwioteuia . . 

GochiQsporHiiim gossypixuni 

Karounda . . 

Satinwoofi 

Ha»d. Jf'ilu .. . . • 

Tllnil. P^arunia . - • ^ 

Hind. Oi^ya or Bilra . . 

* Hind. Oooloo; in iio west, 

^oor . « t 1 

Oonocarpus latifolius . . 


Hind, or Z/ftOld , . 

1 
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Oonocarpus myrtifoliua . . 


Hind. Kardahi , 

Oordia angustifolla . , 

- 

Hind, Gondi .... 

Oordia Macleodii 

- 

Hind. Detightn . . . 

Orotontiglium . . . 

- 

BmL Jumlgota , . , 

Ourcumaangustifolia, , 

Arrowroot . . 

Hind, Teekur 

Oynodon daotylon , . , 

Doob grass 

BkiBoobm^EnryaM , 

Dalhergia latlfolia 

Blackwood , . 

Hind. Bmhm; in eastern 
parts, iSfirts , 

DalbergiaUjenensis . . 

- 

Hind, Timm or Tinsa . , 

Diospyros melanoxylon , 

Ebony ti’ec . 

Hind. Hmdm or Tmm. 
Heartwood, Ahwos 

Diospyros montana ^ ^ 


Hind. Aancto and IdttoJ , 

Eleeodendroiipaiiioulatum . 


Hind. Jumrame} in eastern 
ports, Kidamooh , . 

EmbUca offloinalis . . . 


Hind. Aoh .... 


properties to a 

latijoltus, Not Y©ry common. 

Not very common^ but yields the best wood of all 
for liiitKiiif’' {^linstocks. 

A liOfnitil'iil lij?iii'(',(l grey wood, excellent for furni- 
ture, found only in central Districts (JuUbiii- 
pur, Seouie), 

Seeds yield tbe croton oil of commerce. Is found 
in most forests, 

Arrowroot is prepared from tbe root, of excellent 
quality. 

An excellent pasture grass; grows along the 
banks of streams. 

Pound of large size in central and eastern paits. 
Yields tbe “blaokwood” of Bombay, here 
used for fumitoe, and making combs, &o. 
Yields a bard, close-graiitod, and durable WOOd, 


Tbe beart wood is East Indian ebony, In large 
trees it reaches one foot or more in diameter. 
The white wood is soft, but good for purposes 
of ordinary cai’pentry; tbe fruit is flesby and 
sweet, and much eaten by natiyes, A culti- 
vated variety, without stones, grows in, a few 
places. 

Produces a beautifully yariegated wood with hlack 
and white streaks ; does not grow to yerv large 

size; a fine furniture wood. 

Yields a light variegated wood, useful for orna- 
mental pui’poses ; bark a yimlent poison. 

A mottied red and yellow wood, used for match- 
lock stock, and common pm’poses ; bark used 
for tanning; every part of the tree used in 
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Veraaculai names in 

different parts. 


Epicarpus orientalis 


Eugenia JaTOtulftHa 


Eious indioa 

Pious reKglosa 


Gmelina aiPorea 


HM. e/(Wl 


Hind. Kami . 


UMi Sun or 

Hind. Peepul 


Lanoewood . Hind. Dhmin 


HawlwioHa Uuata. 


native mediciuG; fruit made into jnckle or 
preserve. 

An excellent hedge shrub, with an edible fruit; 

used also in medicine; stem produces a 

fibre. ^ ^ 

Wood used for lining wells, heing very durable 

under water; fruit; odMe and astringent; Mrk 

gives a brown dye ; grows as a bneli in nearljr 

all stream beds, and attains He sm© of a Wg© 

tree on Uiglier plateaux^ as OU I’UClimnri’OOt 
k. grcy-colourod timbei’ of small usefnlnese ; frnit 

is'odiWe and Hligliily iifitiingent; produces a 

fine gum used ht itu'dif'int! nnti /Ik; arts, Not 

very common. 

Timber umu iu ifoiis, (So., lieing diiraWG iindei’ 

water ; fniii eaten by wild tribes and birds. 

Fruit eaten. 

Timber sometimes USOd fOl Cait flUmeS, llllt llBillg 
a sacred tree, is rarely out down. I/ao insect 

sometimes frequents it. 

Pi-oduces a light- coloured WOOd, WBU fidaptOd fOI 
gnuslocks, for which it is much used iu the 

Hagpore arsenal ; it requires to h stained He 

usual darli colour, however. 

Tln'fi produces an elastic wood almost equal to the 

lancewood of commerce for gig-shafts, bows, 

&C., for which it is much employed. Very 

large trees of it are found in the remoter 

. forests, but whei'O aecoeeihle it has boen nearly 

exterminaterl. ^ 

A lai-ge handsome tree, plontirnl m a Tow loauLztiea. 
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Inga xylocarpa . . . 


Hind, JmU • 

Lagerstromia lanceolata . 

— 

Hind. Lmdya; in the west, 
Buridarya . . . , 

Maiigifera indiea 

Mango . ' 

Hind. Am or Arnha . 

MeUa Aziadirachta . , , 

Neem . . 

Hind. Nm .... 

Nanclea Oadamba . 


Hind. Kadam or Kuluni 

Naudea cordifolia , . 

- 

Hind. Hurd^o; m east, Halm 

Naudea parviflora 

- 

Hind. Kaim , , , , 

Odina Wodier 

- 

Hind. OimfaTc, also Moyen; 

and in east, Buna . 

® Phfleiikfarmifera(f) . 

Wild Date . . 

Hind. Sendi 


^ ckiefly in the Nimar, Hoshungatad, and Chanda 

districts ; wood extremely hard and heaty, of 
a deep brown colour, in old trees almost Mack; 
mature timber makes everlasting bridge posts, 
&c., but is too heavy for beams; smaller trees 

used as rafters; bark used in tanning, and 

for ropes, 

Hard, tougb wood, used for bandies of tools, &c. 
Not common. 

An excellent timber for ordinary building pur- 
poses. 

A durable timber; scarcely used, bowever, tbe 
fruit being in great demand. Hrows wild in 
ravines of bigber bills. 

Mature timber makes a fine fumitui’e wood ; leaves 

used iu a fomentation for strains and bruises, 

for wbiob they ai’e very effective ; oil is yielded 
by tbe seeds, 

A light red wood, -very straight in tbe gi’ain and 
easdy worked; a good common building tim- 
ber, and also for planks, boxes, &g, 

A yellow wood, good for all common carpentry, 
also fui’nitui’G, boxes, &c. ; one of the best 

common woods we have, resembling in quali- 
ties yellow pine, 

A reddish yellow wood, with a fine even grain, in- 
ferior to above in strength, but excellent for 

common furniture, 

A coarse-grained wood, sometimes used in common 
housobuiMing, and for firewood, 

A dwarf species of dato-i7alm, grows wild on 
higher plateaux; pulp of seeds, and a sub- 
stance found in the stalks eaten by wild 
tiibes. 



Botanical Name. 

1 English Name. 

Veraacnlar names in 
different paiis. 

Pterocarpus marsupium , 

Eino tree . 

Hind. B&eja SSI or Bm; in 

the eaat, Bijra 

Sohleichera trijuga 

__ 

Hind. JB^osum . . , , 

Schrohoi’a Swietemoidea 

_ 

Hind. Moha .... 

Shorea robusta . . . 


Hind.^ Swr^ -^ 

Binjal . . . . 

Soymida febrifuga 

li'oiiwood , , 

Mm Qi 

Stryohnos nux-vomioa . 

- 

Sind. Kqq<M/i , , 

Stryobnos potatorum , , 

Xamarmdusmdica. 

Teotona grandis , . , 

Terminalia Aijuua , 

Tamarind . 

Xeat , , , 

Hind-lernttfit . . . 

Hind. Imli .... 

Hind. iSflp and % . . 

Hind. Kowa; and in some 

parts, iM/M . 


Remarks. 


Yields a fine building timber, rather heaTier than 

teak, but nearly as strong ; wlien "wet giyes 
out a yellow etam; yields from the juice a 
gum resin, wMcli is one of the KillOS Of Com- 
merce. 

A hard heajy wood, used for sugar and oil mills ; 

seeds yield an oilj lac insect commonly 016'' 

fsrs this tree. ^ 

A grejpn teowa timber, used for common nur- 

poses, of no great value. 

IKie principal timber tree in th© paitS, 

and an excellent hnildlng timher; yields tKe 

i^mmw resin of commeres; seeds eaten W 

wild tribes. 

A very tard, Keaw, red wood, extremely durable; 

bark a valuable febrifuge, and is also em- 

ployed in dyeing and tanxiing. 

Of small size} soeds and other parts used in 

medicine j weds also to poison M. 

Nnt nsed, like alum, for clearing muddy water, 

and also in fish-poisomng. 

Wocd used for oil niiUs, &0i j ftuit OatOn. 

Unr best timber tree in western and centi-al 

parts, 

A very large tree, growing generally on river ■ 
banks. Mature wood, dart biowii and dui’able, ' 

but littl© ussd from difELoulty of cutting and 
4 working. 
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Terminalia Belerica . 


Hind. Bahm .... 

Terminalia Cbebula , . 


Hind, Ewm 

„ toni6ntosa(?ooi’iao6a) 

Black Eyne . . 

Hind. Saj; and in west, 


Sadiir; in east Sfjra . 

Zizyphus jujuba . . , 

- 

Hind. Ber .... 


Gr(?ws to a great size, "but timber is little valued; 

mits are the JMLyrobolan of corcmieroe, hirt are 


A handsome tree, yeiy common in many parts ; 

tbe nut is the. Kaduhai of commerce, and is 
extensively used in indigenous manufac- 
tories for dyeing, tanning, &c. 


One of tbe best timbers of tbe second class ; mncb 
used for building and all common purposes; 
bark used for tanning; Tusser silkworm bves 
on tbe leaves, 

Pruit tastes like a crab-apple, and is eaten by 
wild tribes and many animals; wood small, 

but extremely tough, and used for a few pur- 
poses; parts of tbe tree are used in medicine, 
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D.— TOOABTJLAEr OF A BEIV -USEim TERAIS IK THE LOCAL HINDI, 
GOND, AND KOUKOO LANGUAGES. 


HI^aLISH. 

BCIUDI. 


DKOMCOO. 

Antelope . 

Him . . - 

Him. (e} . . . 

Kutsar 

,5 foTLr-horiied 

Clionsingka 

Bun-Bker (db:) 

BHerki 

Axe, common . . 

Kulhari . . - 

Mtaro . ' . . 

Akae 

,, battle • 

(Bygas) Tomgya- 

Pharchia. 


Bamboo . . . 

Bans , 

Bans (e^ 

Had 

Bear 

Eeech . . « 

Z'edj^l 

Bana 

Bison . . . 

Biin-Boda . 

Bun-BIiainsa (ee). 

Ilela (e) 

Blood . 

Look . . , 

UattTir 

Puckna 

Buffalo (wild) 

Camp . . . 

Arna-BhaLnsa 
Dekira . . ^ 

Bungla (^h) 
i&berii 

Pmrno 

Beer, barHng 

Kalsnr . 

Bberki 

„ Log . . 

„ red . 

„ sdmbar . . 

Bher-Samir . » 
Bara N" eiw^areo or 
^jal-SalnTLr 

Samnr . . . 

Rlier-Saimii? (e) . 

Groima . 

kJCauk: . 

Six^Kuixn-JTml 

„ spotted 

Cheetul ; Emck, 
Jank: 

Klurs 

Samri 

Barhar 

Log .... 

Hutta . . . 

ITae . 

Seeta 

Blepbant 

HafcM . 

T'ani 

EatM (e) 

Beyer . . . 

Bokhar or liip . 

Heiki . 

Baa 

Bire . 

Angar . . . 

Kis 

Sengal 

Bood . . . 

EBana 

F ena , 

Jo jam 

Borest . 

JungaL . . . 

Klaiia, 

Tliaxee (e) 

Bowl . . . 

Moorgb.ee 

Pitte , 

Seem 

Box 

Lorn , . , 

KJieknree . 

Ea^kree 

Gazelle . . . 

OMkara 

HTirni (n]) . 


Guide . 

Agwa . . . 

igm (h j 

Agrwa (h) 

Gum . . . 

Gone! - 

DHok . 

Leek 

Gunpowder . 

Burood . . , 

Bxiiio 

I)a,xoo 

Hare 

Hargosjh 

MlaloL . 

Eoaiii 

Hill . 

Boagur . . . 

Mlata 

Bnlla 

Horn . . . 

Singh , 

Koi 

Singh (h) 

Hyena . 

Bnrrns . . . 

Penlir’a . 

Hkopre 

Jackal . . . 

Geednr 

Kolial 

Eolea 

Jungle fowl . 

Hnn-Moox^h ^ . 

Bun-Moorgb. (e) , 

Eoxaha 

Leather . . . 

Chnmra. 

Obnimra (3a) * 

Kntrae 

Leopard 

Horbacha . . 

Gordaug ... 

Sonora 

,, himting . 
Man 

Cheeta . 

Admi . . , 

Obitra. , 

K^iU'sal • 

Horo 
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emish. mmn, aom\ 


Mlk . . . Doodh . , . I,^ul 

Hoakey (IIunoo- 

man) , . . Ijimgoor . . . Tjxnigoor (it) 

Morning . . Buiisaro , . Biikro . 

Nilgai . , . Eojh (male) . . 

Gorayoii (Ibiaalo) Gooi'ya . 
Panther . . Tondwa and Adk- Burkal 

naira . , . 

Partridge, painted Kala Tcotur . Ivukkura 
Peafowl . . . Mor , , . Mftl 

Pigeon, -wild . Eabutur . , l^iro¥al . 

Plains, tke . . Khulotco , . Ma.idan (li) . 

Plateau . . Mai . . , I )adxir 

Porcupine . . Soyal , , . , lloigu 

Qua.il . . . liatair . . Batte 

Bain . , , Barsallt . . . PiiT 

PaTine . . . IQmdda . . ICori 

Piver . . , Nncldeo (small, 

Nala) . . . BKoda, 

Poad . . . Pasta . - . Sand 

Pock . . . I)kata . . . Ton gang 

Pope . . . Piinee - . Bor (ii) . 

Sal tree . . . Sal andBenga . Sarye . 

Sand . . . Balu . . . *Waroo 

Snake . . . Surp . . . Turds . 

Spiirfowl . . Chota Eun-moorgli Punteetnr (h) 

Stone . . , Putiur . . . Putkur (h) 

Teak tree . . Sagon , . . Sag 

Tiger . , . Bagh. and Nakr . Poolie 

Torch . , , Miassal « . . Boote * 

Track . . . pug and Banja . Boj (h) . 

Tree , . , Pox . ... Mara . 

Valley, or lo'W' 

ground, . . Xeechvas . • Baat 

Village . . . Bustee . . • Naru - 

■Wild boar . . Dooknr . . Puddee - 

dog . . Son-Kutta . . , Merka 

Wolf . . . Bherya . • Bandgal . 

WonncL . . Ghao . • • Ohot,(H) 


ICOllKOO. 


Dooduitt 

Sara* 

Fathar 

Booi 

Kairea 

Chitree 

Mara 

ICubdoor (it) 

Sokwau 

Tor 

Jekra 

Ore 

Salla 

Lor 

Gada 

ICora 

Gota 

Lora (h) 

Surye 

Beetil 

Beeng 

Toteang 

Gota 

Seepna 

ICoola 

Marsal (e) 

Mang (tc) 

Seeng 

Borro 
Gaonfs:) 
Bnn-Sookree 
Bun-Seeta 
Lendya. (ic) 
Gaae (hc) 


NmiercUs. 


One . . . . Ek . ' • 

T¥o . . . Lo . . ^ 

Tliree . , . Tin 

Pour . . . Char 

Tire . . . Panch 

Sk . , . Oheli 

Seren . . . ' ' 

Eight . . .1 .Atk, 

Nine , ^ , , ■ , 

Ten . . 


. Oondi . • • Meea 

. Band . . Barya 

. Moond - . ^ - Apya 

. Nalxi - * - Opoonya 

. Saiglian • * - Moonya 

, Sanmg ! . . Toorae 

. Tediing . - . Aie 

„ Termiid • - Elar 

. Kan (h) - . . Axaie 

. Baha (h) . . Goolya 
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E. -DIRECTIONS AS TO THE PEESEHYATIOI OF TI-IE SKIHS ATO OTHER 
TROPHIES OT’ ANIMALS ON 'THE FIELD. 

Conti’iMted Ed^yust V AiiE>, F . 2. S . 

Geistehal. — It must al-ways be Loiue im in-ini that fcHe yalxie of a.ny object 
secured aad preserved clepeo-ds on tlie conrplefceness ^itb vRicli all its natural 
features are saved, as voll £ls Clie condition in wEich tbey are kept. Tbis is 
true ia degree for wliatever purpose tbe object is designed; Tout itis aa absolute 
essential in regard to specinLens for tbe illo.stra.tieii of na^tural kistory. 

Laegb G-ame. — ^ riiosB nxet -witb in tbe Oeatral India, district will most 
generally Toe : the FeZidce^ nnost important of -wMcli is tke Tiger ; many smaller 
Ocmiivora ; of horned beasts, tbe giga^ntic G-our — Dos Syllietanus— commonly 
called the Indian Bison. ; Buffalo, Sdmbar, OHeetal, and other deer., There is 
also the elephant, largest of all, andL ottier 3 )aeIiyiexiOLS. 

■When tke great game is secured, fcsfc turn the anima,! on its back, and 
stretching apart the fore arid bind legs, proceed to lomoY^e tlae skia. In all 
cases where tke skin is ranted entire, tliis is best done by making incision from 
one corner of the montb tEroug-h. tlie medial lin& of belly to the extremity of 
tail, Next make lateral inoisioosio. order to strip tke limbs ; fertile fore legs, 
from the edge of central incisioEi tkxoughblie £LrnLp)it along the inner side of the 
limb, the line of incision incliuiog slightly to the outer portion, in order that 
the seam may be less perceptible Yrhea tke perfect specimen is mounted. A 
like process through the groin is mecessary for the hind legs. T?he incisions 
thus made leawe the shin in forna of tongue pbces oyer the breast. First apply 
the knife to these points a,nd debaok tko skinroun d to tke spine. En doing this 
it is necessary to clear the limbs , and gxeat care must be tuhea to leaTe intact 
the natural features of the foot. Tb^ last metacarpal and naetEu tarsal bones 
must be left in the sldn, ■wketk^er io tke-case of U'elicZoi or Oerv-idce^ Nov turn 
over the carcase and draw back tke wliole skiu oyer the head, exercising parti- 
cular care in separating tke cans and tke eyes fTOin. tke skull. Similar care 
must be tahen as to the lips. For if tke xina of the eyelids be severed by tke 
scalpel the injury spreads in a remankahle xnariner, often so hadly as to render 
the damage seriously comspicuoms, As to tk© eaxs, they should be separated 
from the skull close to the kone^ or tke lower strtretutre 'will present too large 
an aperture. Tke lips must he out off close to tlie guLHis- Having tkus taken 
off the skin, it must be cleaned of all su3)erfl[uoxisfut and flesh. Tke cartilage of 
the ear must be turned throuLgk. The Lip must be treated tkus : puss the knife 
between tke mucous lining a,nd tke outer skin all round the moatk so as to 
adnoit of the preservatiye peraetratkg thisfchiclk portion of the specimen com- 
pletely. The eyelids and feet mnst cacti lot treated iu a similar manner for tke 
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saine reason, tlio wldu out "wiili tln^ iur <lown¥arilB for drying, a,nd 

anoint it thoronglily witli arrtmiira.l won,]) if jirc^forrod ; bat at tlio same time use 
freely a BTifficient (luaiitity of powdertMl alum, OH])<K'iaIIy on tlie lips, eyeMs, 
ears, feet and all otker flo.sliy partn. In to tlio omployment of arsenical 

soap as a preser^ativo against insoe^t ravagoH, it is! not in my opinion always 
completely elBcacioaa. I tlioreforo re<‘oiinmai<I that s])irits of tmpontine should 
atilie sametimo bo n-poly' })rniriMl ovtu* both widow of the skin. When the skin 
is sufficiently dried it oa-ti bo folded and X)a(:kod. 

Althougli the process just tlD.Mcrihotl is a Tory good one, I 'Sliould myself adopt 
tk following, which would bo miuli more siuiplo, and is thoroughly successful. 
Tie skin having bcon removed from the curcuso and cleaned, instead of being 
di;)iif r<^r iliyiii;!;, slioidd bo thuddy covered over the flesh side with pow- 
dered alum, then folded in convoineut form, and thus immersed in a tarrel of 
biae, what we teelxiiically cull liquor; ” add parts of alum and common salt 
in the proportion of six: x‘)ouiuhs of alum and two pounds of salt to a gallon. A 
umber of skins may bo placed in tlio same harrel, which is tlius ready either for 
storing or transit. They are quite oxom.pt from the ravages of insects; native 
dressing with lime and otho.T doletcrions material is avoided. They will keep 
safely for a long xioiiod, and the |)rocess is at once inexpensive and a saving of 
time. In the case of liornod beasts where the head only is frequently preserved, 
Ikyeno hesitation in roo(nri2ii.'!udhig this system, as the best. Of course in 
such case the skull and horns are cleaned and packed separately. In cutting 
offbison and stags’ heads bo suro to leave a long neck ; they are too frequently 
out close to tho jaws, and this considerably mars the effect when mounted. 

It is important for the proper preservation of the skulls of Felidce that they 
should be protected from injury to or loss of the teeth. This is hest done as 
follows, ^hen. the skull has boon boiled and cleaned it should be tied up in a 


calico bag and placed in a SO] )ara.io (‘onquntni'jufc of the packing case designed 
for if. Stnffitiig should moroovor be put into each compartment to prevent the 
slidl from injury from hoing shakon. 

SMiin klAMMALiA, ETC. — In the case of the small mammals the skull and 
bones of the legs are to be left in the skins. The animal being placed on. its 
back, incision is made from the sternum (breast bone) to root of the tail. The 
skin is then separated from the carcase as far as can be conveniently reached, 
and the limbs are severed from the body at the shoulder and thigh. Bach limb 
can then be drawn out — as a glove might he turned inside out but the bone 
inTist not b© separated at its junction with the toe, or the skin of the foot or leg 
in any way injured. The muscles can then be removed from the hone, and 
tMs can hest be done by cutting the tendons near the toes, and carefully draw- 
ing the whole mass away at one operation. It must come in one piece, no 
piecemeal. The bone will now be clean. Clean the skin of the lim , an a 
flo same time the remainder of the skin of all superfluous ^tty 

matter. Dress the inside all over with arsenical soap, and apply freely pow- 
dered alum all over it, but particularly to the feshy parts, as e ©yes, 
lips, feet. etc. Then replace the bones in the limls, having ^ 

possible, bound them with tow or similar material, so as to replace 
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that has beea removed. A portion, of sfaLOiiId bo placed in the skin of 

the head and trunk, and the vb-ole can he susperxded to diy. 

Birds. — ^Eirst of all plug up with cotton -wool tlie throat, nostrils, and all 
shot holes. Place the specimetL on its ‘baolsj tlae tioacl to -wards you. Break the 
wing bones [JrmieH) near thie toody. INoKit sepa^rate the bronsfc feathers care- 
fully, and. make an incision along fche xnedial line from chest to ^reiit ; haYing 
done which turn hacB: the sfeiin and raise tihe specimen to a porpeiidicular posi- 
tion, resting it on the vent. ITev shin roTind the cb.est, cixt through the neck, 
windpipe and gullet, detach the -wiiags from tHe body, and xennove the skin all 
down the hack to the thighs. Euslh tketb.igh through at the same time, care- 
fully drawing off the skin, cund having cut; the tendons neax the tarsus remove 
the m-uscle of the thigh in one piece, leaving the hone clean. This bone must 
be out near the femur joint, leawiu^ th^ head of tlie looue, whicli is useless, with 
the flesh attached to the thigh aend hodLy. Eavioig treated Iboth. legs thus, sMn 
round root of tail ; hat iu cu-fcitmg the yoiteloTjB tafeie care to leave the small hoae 
which supports the tail. The noxt operation is fco turn, back the skin of the 
head with care so that tlie eyes amd ears may mot loe injarei. Cut amy the 
back part of the skull vith meefe:, tongoe and palate . IRemove the brain and 
eyes, skin the wings and trim tbie tail, and the vlnole skin is in. condition to he 
cleaned and prepared. Having takon away all fa,t an.d superfluous flesh, dress 
it with arsenical soap, bind fcov in place of the mascles oxi the bones, and return 
them to their places. It is not desira.hle to mse ]powdered alum to bird skins, as it 
tends to make them brittle. The specimeo. should. 1)© filled out to natural size, 
and a band of paper placed rouad ifc in order to Ineep th© wings and other parts 
in proper position till dry. Dutring ttie whole operation -wood dust or other 
dry powder should be freely employed to absorb l>lood and grease, so that the 
plumage may he kept clean. 
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THE ROSE AFD FEE lET. By J. Sbcee-idak Le 

Fa^"U. 3 vols. 

EIHBEEAVELL EOF SB. By Robdet Hudson. 3 toIs. 
HELEN OAMERON ; peom CtPoTO to Butteeflt. By 

tlie Awtlior of Mary Stanley.” 3 vols. 

ALAGBALEN AVYEAVARI); on ocbe Ppo-vocaiioks of a. 

pRE-PiATHAELITE. AT33IIII1. BeIATJMOK'T. 2 VOls. 

A TEREIBLE TEICPTATIOF. A SrOEY op the Bat. 

By CHAELBS EEABE. S vols. 

FOLLE-FARINE. A Neyv Novel by “ Odida.’^ 

3 TOls. 

SARCHEDON ; A liESENTD op the G-beat Qtjeee. By 

Ct. j. Whyte-Melwillh. StoIs. 


WH YTE-MELVI LLE' 8 WO RKS. 

Ee-issiie in Two-Sliillmg ^ols., Tarc^y boarciSj orSs, 6d. in clotli. 
THE WHITE EOSE. 

CEEISE. A Tale of tie La.st Oenfciiry'- 
THB BEOOKES OE EIIITLEmRP. 

‘‘BONES AND I;” or, GCIe Skeleton a^tJEome. 

SONdS AND TERSES. 

MAEKET HAEBOEOUGH J* or, Eow IHr. SawYyer went to tlae Shire&v 
GONTEABANT) ; or, a Xosing* Hazard. 

M. OR N. — Similia Siinilib'as Gui:aiifc-ui‘. 



BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


antr 



Abd-el-Kader : a Biographj. 'Written, from dictation bj COLO^’EIi 

Chtooiiiil. "Witli fac-similo letter. Post 8vo, Ss. 

All the Year Round. Conducted by Charles Dickens. First 

Series. 20 rols. royal 8vo, cloth., 5s. 6(2. each. 


— New Series. Tols. 1 to 6, royal 8vo, cloth, 5^. Qd. each. 

The Christinas Numbers, in 1 rol. Boards, 2s. I>d. ; cloth, 

3s. 


Arin7 Misrule. By a Common Soldier. Second Edition. Post 

8vo, cloth, 3^, 

Austro-Hungarian Empire and tie Policy of Count 

Beust. Apolitical Sketch, of Men. and Uvents from 1866 to 1870. B^an 
Englishman. Second Edition. Demy 8to, with Maps. 9s. 

Part L — The New Constitution. 

3 , IL — Foreign Policy. 

„ HI.-— Question of the latioaaJities, Electoral Reform, tlie late Ministerial 
Crisis. 


Bell (Dr. W. A.)— New Tracks in Nortk America. A 

JouTual of Travel aud Adventure, nvhilst engaged in the Surv^ of a Sonthem 
Mlroad to the Pacific Occ.n. .InrinK 1867-8. With twenty Chiemos and 
numerous Woodcuts. Stc-jul O'li lioii, demy 8ro, 185. 


Benson’s ("W.)— Principles of the Science of Colour. 

Small 4to, cloth, 15s. 

Manual of the Science of Colour. ColmredFrm- 

tispiece a%d Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Blyth (Colonel) -The Whist-Player. With Coloured 

Plates of “Hands." Third edition, imp. 18mo, cloth, 5s. 
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MOKS rVBLI^SJEI) BY 


Bolton (M. P. W.)— Iia<lTU-isitio Plilosoplica, ; an Exami- 
nation of tlie Priaciples of lant and Kanailton. Hgiv Edik'on. Demy 8vo, 
clotli. 8s. Qd. 

Examination of tke Trineiples of the Scoto- 

Oxonian. PhiIasopli7- Mitim. I>emy 8ro, cloth, 5s. 

Bowden (Rev. J.) — Norway, its People, Prodacts, and 

Institutions. Crown 8 vo, 7 s. 5 cl 

Brackentoury (Cai>taiii, C.B .3 — Foreig-n Arm-ies and 

Home Reserves. Eejpnblisli&d by special permission froia the Tiones. 
Croivn 8vo^ cloth, 5s. 

European Anaaraea-ts io. ISC'?. Post 8vo, 5s. 

The ConstitTitloa.al Forces of Great Britain. 

A Lectni'e. Qromx Syo, s&^wed, k 

Bradley (T3ioina,s), of tke 'Rojsl Military Ac^idemy ‘Voolwich 
—Elements of G&om.otrlcal Ilxawmg. In t^Yo Darts, witliSixt 7 «^ 
Plates, oblong foliO;, half bound, ea oil part, ICs*. 

Selection (from the akoTe) of Tvyeaty Plates, for the use of 

the Royal Military Aeadeiay, WooL-wieli. Oblong folio, half bound, 16s. 

Brookes of Bxidlemexe. EjWhmts Kelvilee. 

Buchanan (Eohert)— □Ch.e Hiamd of Lome ; including the 

Crniseof “ The Tern” to tine Outer HeEricLes. 2yols. ■post Svo, cloth, 21s. 

Buckmaster (J. 0.) — l?lio EHemenfcs of Mechanical 

Playsies. ’With umtieroaLS ILlustiratioiis, fcap. Sv'o, elotli, 3?. 

Burchett (R.) — Liiueaif Perspective, for tlie Use of Schools 

of Art. PouTtGentli edition, Fitli dlhistiatioiis, post clotli, 7s. 

Practical Geomefcjy, the Course of Construction of 

Plane Geometrical Pigmes, -wifcli 1S7 niagrams. Twelfth, otiitioii, post 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Definitioms of CreeiHLetiry. INew edition, Slnao, 

cloth, 5d. 

Carlyle (Bx.) — Dante Mviuie Cromedy. — Literal Prose 

Translation of Tee Impekko, Text and I^otcs. Post 8 y-o. Second 
edition, lis. 

Carlyle (Thomas), Passages selected from hiis "W'ritings. 

With JCemoir. Ry Thoaiis Bo:aiiAirTiKE. Secoaacl edition, croFXi 8vo, 6s. 

- Shooting KTiagaira z aiad. -After ? Crown 8vo. seived, 6d. 

• Inaugural Ad-dxess at EdiiLhtLrg^li, April 2, 1866, 

onheing installed as Rector of the tTniveTSity tiiere, By riiomas Carlyle. 
Sewed, Is. ^ ^ 
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THOaCAS CAHLYLB'S WORKS. 

LIBRARY EDITION COMPLETE. 

EiNDSoirniLT teinxed iir demy 8 vo, moth. 

Sartor Eesartus. The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrocki. Witt a 
Portrait, 7s. 6cl, 

Tlie ^French. Hevolution. A History. Svols,, eacli 9^. 

Life of 3Fredericl£ Schiller and Examiaation of His Writing's. With 
Portrait and Plates, 7s. ^d. 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays. 6volg., each 9s. 

On Heroes, Hero Worsliipj and the Heroic ia History. With a Por- 
trait, 7s, 6d. 

Past and Present. With, a Portrait, 9s. 

Oliver CronrweLPs Letters and Speeches. With Portraits, 5vols., each 9f. 
Latter-Day Pamphlets. 9^. 

Life of John Sterling*. With Portrait, 9^, 

History of Frederick the Second, 10 toIs., eacli 9s. 

Translations from the German. $ yols., each 9s. 

General Index to the Library Edition. 8yo, cloth. 


THOMAS CAELTLE’S WOEKS. 

CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION. 


Ill crown 8vo, cloth. 

The French devolution: A Eistory. In.2Tols., 12s. 

Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, with. Ekcidations, &c. Sto1s.,18s. 
life of Soiiller llvo].,6«. 

Life of John Sterling J 

Critical and Miscellaneous Essays 
Sartor Eesartns 
Lectures on Heroes 
Latter-Day Pamphlets, 1 vol., 6s. 

Chartism 
Past and Present 
Translations from 


>-1 voL, 6s. 


^ 1 vol, 6s. 
the G-erman 


4 Yols., IZ. is. 


of Mns«eus, Tieck, and Bichter. 


1 vol., 6s. 

Wilhelm Meister, hy Gothe, a Translation, 2 vols., 12^. 

History of Friedrich the Second, called. Prederick the Great- 

Ws. 1. and II., containing Part L— ‘‘Friedrich till his Accession/’ 14s, 

Yols. III. and IV., coutaining Part n.--‘‘Phe First Tko Silesian Wars, and 
their result. ” 14s. 

VoLs. T., YI.,VII, completing the Work, 11 Is. 


THOMAS OARLYriE’S TVOEKS. 

PEOPLE’S EDITION. 

Volumes dlrecdy 

In small clown 8to. Pbioe 2^. each tol. loii25d in cLom. 

Sartor Kesaitus. 2s. | OUver Ciom-w^’s Lettera and 

' Speeches. 5 Yols. 2s. each. 


French Devolution. 3 Tols., 6s. 
Life of John Sterling*, 2s. 


On Heroes and Hero Wor^ip. 
Past and Present. 2s. 


2s. 
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BOOKS PVBJTMJ!!]) BY 


Cecil Castleinaiaie's Ga,ge, and otier INovebttes. — By Ouida. 

With. Frantispiece, crom 8yo, fo. 

Cliandos. By Ouifa.. “Wibli Frontispiecie; e-rown 8 to, Ss*. 

Chronicles and Cliaraeler-s. Bj- the Eon. Eobert Lyttok 

• (OwEiT MCebedith). 2yols.^ cro'wnSvo. Portrait, IZ. 45. 

Craik (George Lillie)— lEiLglish. of Shahespeane. Ilhs- 

trated in a Pliilological Comnaentaiy on bis Julius Csiesar. Fourtli edition^ 
post 8 yo, clotli, 5s. 

Outlines of th.e Histors/ of "tlie Eaglish. Lan.- 

guago. Eighth, edition, post Svo, cloth., 2s. 

Dante. — Dr. J. A. Caxls^^le’s Literal Trose Translation 

of the Infexno, with tlie I?ext aiuL Fotes. Second edition. Post 8vo, 145. 

D’Aumale (Le Due) —Ike Military Iitstitu-tions of 

France, bj’’ The Dno I)’A.TBrA.LE. Translated, with tlio liitbor’s 

consent by Cajit. -dslie, King’s Pragoon Grtiards. Po£>t Swo, ^s. 


D’Azeglio — Eecolleciions of the life of Massimo 

D’Azeglio. Txanslaied, with an latroiiictioii and Fotes, l>y Cotjn'T 
Maefei. 2 vols. 5 post 8 VO, 'Ll. 4;s. 


De Coin (Colonel Robert Hi.) — History and Cultivation 
of Cotton and Tobacco, Post 8yo, cloth, 9s. 


De la Chapelle (ConrLt).— Th.^ Wa.r of 18*70. lEyente and 

Incidents of the Battle Field PostSvo, clotli, is. kl. 


De Guerin (Maurice and Eugrenie) , A Monograph. By 

Habriett Pabb, Aiitbor of “Essajrs iix the Silver %e,” &c.- eroxvii 8 yo, 
cloth, 6s. 


De Leon (Edwin). — Askiaros Eassls, the Copt, a Romance 

of Modem Egypt. Gtoto 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 


De Q,uettewille (Itev. P. "W.). — Tlie Pared on of Guin- 

gamp, or Poetry and Komarice in MCedem pTittaiiy. Post Svo, clotb, Q$. 

Dinners and^ Dinner Parties ; or, The Ahsxirdities of Arfci- 

ficial Life, "with Additions, in. eluding a short Catechisni of Cookiery, founded 
on tlie principles of Cbeniistry. Second edition, post 8yo, cloth, Ss. 6d, 

Dixon (W. Hep wortn)— me HolT^Land. Fourth Edition, 

with 2 Steel ajtid 12 Wood En^arings, post Svo, 10s. 6d, 


'William Pennj in Historical BiogrLipjliy, fbuncied on 

Withi.uMG)Y Preface in reply to tke acensatioas 
ot Mr. Macaulay. Small <jroYvn Svo. Poxtrait, r.sf. 


— iRobert Bla!ke^ Admiral and General at Sea. Based on 

Family aad State Papers, Crom Svo. Poitxait. 2s. Gc?. 
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ajlAPMAN HALL, 103, F1G0ADIL17. 

CHARLES DICKEWS’S WORKS. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 

The M3!^stery of Edwin Drood. Titli Illustrations by 

Jj. unil a Portrait cngu-aved by Baker. 8vo, 75. Qd. clotli. 

Our Mutual I'riend, IVitli Portv Illustrations by Marcus 

Btoiio. IJcniy Svo, cloth, P. Is. 


Tlie Pickwicls: Papers. "With Forty-three Illustrations by 

Seymour and ‘ riiiz/ I>eray Svo, cloth, IZ. Is. 


UTicliolas INTickleby. With Forty Illustrations bj ^ PMz.’ 

lOeiiiy Svo, cloth, 1/. Is. 

Shetclaes by* ^ Boz,’ With Forty Illiistratioiis by ffeorge 
Cniikahiuik. Doiny Svo, cloth, ll, l5. 

Martin Cliuzzlewit. With Forty Ilkstratious by ' PMz. 
Doiny Svo, cloth, 1/. Is. 

Eombey a.nd Son. With Forty Illustrations by ‘Phiz.’ Demy 

8 VO, cloth, ll, l.y, 

HavidL Copperiieldl. With Forty Illustrations by ‘Pbiz/ Demy 

8 VO, cloth, ll. l6'. 

Bleak House. With Forty niusfcrations by ‘ Phiz,’ Demy 8to, 
ulotli, IL Is. 

Bittle Dorrit. With Forty Illustrations by ‘ Phiz.’ Demy Sto, 

do til, IZ. l5. 

ORver Twist and Tale of Two Cities. In One Velome. 

Doiuy Svo, cloth, 21^. 


The Old Cariosity Shop. With Seventy^fi^e 

by George Cattormolo and H. K. Browne. A Hew Edition, Demy Sro, 
miifonu with the other Volumes. 

Barn-aby Eudge : a Tale of the 

eight Illustrations by G. Cattermole and It. 
titiifom with tli6 other Volumes. 


Oliver Twist. Witli Twenty-four lUastrations. Demy 8 to, 

cloth, 11s. 

A HaU of Two Cities.' With SWe« Ill»wa.o. by 'Phiz.' 

Feiny Svo, cloth, 9s. 

Hardl TiiiCL6S. Small 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Tlie TJnoommercial Tretellsr. ftom 870, doth, fa. 
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CHARLES DICKENS’S WOUKS. 

ILLUSTRATEO L-ISRARY EOITION. 


With the Origiml Ehi^strcotions, 25 vok. , past cloth ^ 8s. j>cr 'voh&me. £ s. cl. 


iPicli-wicIs: Papers 

. ¥Lth 4:3 Illustrations, 

3vols. ... 

0 16 

0 

ITicliolas ITicMelDy 

. ¥itli 3 9 

? > 

2 rok ... 

0 16 

0 

Martin. Ch.uzzlewit 

. "With 4:0 

J J 

2 vols. ... 

0 16 

0 

Old Curiosity" Shop ctnd He- i 

¥itli 36 


2 vok ... 

0 16 

0 

printed Pieces 



BaruaTby Rudge cfe Hard Times '\Ti-fcli36 

5 9 

2 v^ok ... 

0 16 

0 

Bleak House — 

. ¥i'tli 40 

s > 

2 vok ... 

0 16 

0 

Iiittle Borrit 

. ¥i-tli 40 

? J 

2 vok ... 

0 16 

0 

Domlbey and Sort 

. ¥itli38 

5 > 

2 vok ... 

0 16 

0 

David Copperfield 

. ¥itli 38 

9 J 

2 vok ... 

0 16 

0 

Our Mutual Friend ...... 

. ¥i-th40 

J 3 

2 vok ... 

0 16 

0 

Sketch.es Toy Boz 

. ¥Ltli39 

3 3 

1 vol. ... 

0 8 

0 

Oliver Twist 

. ¥L-t]i254 

3 5 

1 vol. .., 

0 8 

0 

Christmas Books 

. ¥itlil7 

3 3 

1 vol. ... 

0 8 

0 

A Tale of Two Cities.. 

. ¥ithl6 

3 3 

1 vol. ... 

0 8 

0 

Great ZExpectations 

.. ¥ith 8 

3 3 

1 vol. ... 

0 8 

0 

Pictures from Italy, and 
American Hotes 

J- ¥i-tli 8 

3 3 

1 vol. ... 




THE OHARL.es DICKEMS^" EDITION. 


In 19 Yoh, Orow 8 to, wt/li Illiistratioxis. 


Pickwick Papers 

....With 8 Ilk 

rations ... 

0 

3 

6 

Martin diuzzlewit 

. ...With 8 


0 

3 

6 

Domhey and Son 

....Witk 8 


0 

3 

6 

Nicholas Mickle hy 

. ... Witk 8 


0 

3 

6 

David Copperfield 

. ... Witk 8 

3) 

0 

3 

6 

Bleak House 

. ... Witk 8 


0 

3 

6 

Little Dorrit 

. ... Witk 8 


0 

3 

6 

Our Mutual Priend 

. ...Witk 8 


0 

3 

6 

Tales of Two Cities 

. ... Witk 8 


u 

3 

0 

Sketclaes hy Boz....; ... 

. ... Witk 8 


0 

3 

0 

American Notes, and Reprinted Pieces Witk 8 


0 

3 

0 

Barnahy Hudge 

. ... Witk 8 

3) 

0 

3 

0 

Christinas Books 

. ... Witk 8 


0 

3 

0 

Old Curiosity SFop 

... With. 8 


c 

3 

0 

Oliver Twist . 

— Witk 8 


0 

3 

0 

Great Expectations 

... With. 8 


0 

3 

0 

Hard Times, and Pictures from Italy With. 8 


0 

3 

0 

TTncommercial Traveller 

.....Witk 4 


0 

3 

0 

A Child’s History of Eng^*lan.d . ... 

Witk 4 

3 > 

0 

3 

6 

The above rf. 

;<>7d 






THE LIES OF CBZAELBS DrCKEETS. 

Forster. Tol. I, 181.242, vrith JPott rails mvd other JlhcstrcUions. 
loth JBdUzon. 870 , cloth, 12 s-. 
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CHARLES DICKElSrS’S WORKS. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITION, 

Nowin course of in "VVt^okly Numbers at One Penny, and in Eonthlv 

Ikii’ts at bix])OHe(‘. 

Mch prmii/ nmnUr contains two now illustrations. 

OLIYEK TWIST, wit-li 28 Illustrations. Complete crown 4to, sewed, Is. 6c?. : 
ill cloth, 2s'. 6(/. 

MAliriN CHU./jZTj 1AY1P, ivitli 50 Illustrations, Will be publisbed on Februarv 
26tli. Sewed, 3,s*. ; in clotli, 4s. 


MR. DICKEN&S READINGS. 


Ayc^i. Sw, semd. £ s. d. 

Christmas Carol in Prose... 0 10 

Cricket on the Hearth 0 1 0 

Chimes : A. Goblin Story... 0 10 

Story of Liittle lOomTbey. 0 10 


Poor Traweller, Boots at the HTolly-Tree Inn, anil Mrs, Gf-amp 0 1 0 


The Christmas Books : in one Yokme, contamin^—The Ohristmas 
Carol ; Tlic Cricket on the Hearth ; The Chimes; Tie Battle of 
Life ; Tlici Haunt eil House. Wtt/i all the ongtinal Jllmtrations. 

A Jidyulm me Volume. Dcmij 8vo, cloth g^t 0 12 0 


Bettings on tixe Roadside in Paaama, Nicaragua, and 

Mosquito, by Captain. Bedford Km, R.H,, and Berttold Seeman, PI 1 .D., 
IMj-B., AK.G.8. Illustrated mtli Plates and Haps. PemySyo, 18s, 

Bramatists of the Present Bay. Bf Q. Reprinted from tha 

“ Athoiiicmn. ” Poat 8yo, cloth, As, 

Brayson (Lieut. -Col. A. W.)— Practical Military Snr- 

veying and, Skotching. 5rd Edition. Post 8vo, cloth, 4^. 6d. 


Dyce^s Shakespeare. NTew Edition, in Mne Volnmes^deinj 8ro. 
—Tke Works of Shakespeare. Edited by tlie hev. Alexander Bjee, 
This edition is not a nicrci I'cprint of that which appeared in 1857, biit presents 
a text very matoiially altered and aDieiidcd from beginning to end, witii a largo 
body of critical Notes almost entirely new, and a Glossary, m winch the 
language of the poet, his allusions to customs, &c,, are fully explaiu^ w 
vols., dcTnySvo, 41 As. , . 

^‘T'hobost text of Shakespeare whickhas yot arpra-ed.. . . v, ' 
a groat work, worthy of Ms reputation, and Jut tho il- cont.!! ns the standard 

text," — Times. 

Byce (Rev. A.) — A Glossary to the Works of Shkkes- 

peare. Bemy 8vo, 12s. w -i. 

This forms Tol. 9 of tbe lev, A. Pjee's edition of Works of 

\V\ IliaiTi rtlialicsjifjaL'o,* and is sold separately* 

Byce (WiUiam), n.A.— Hrawing-Book of tke (^reri^ 
ment SoRool of Design, or Elementary Outtoea of Orna- 
ment. Fifty Selected Plates, folio, sewed, 5s. 


The same, moimted, 18a. 

Fifteen selected Outlines (horn the above), mounted, 5s. 
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BOOm IZJBZjEJELEJJ jbt 


Earless (J. C.) English Pjremier^, from Sir Eobert 
Walpole to Sir IRolber-t Poel, 2 vols. Post 8ro, clotli, 21^. 

Eastwick (S. B.) — Wea-eznelar Shetclies of Life in a Soath 

AmeTican Eepiiblic. 'Withala-iD. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth, 1 Os, 

Bgmont: a Tragredy. By Goetlie. 'Translated from the 

Original German, ly Arthux I>iilie Coleridge, If. A. "With ^Entr’actes and 
Songs hy' Beetlioyen, newly iin-i i';^':tl from ‘the PuEjL Scoile, and Seknbert’s 
Song, ‘Frendvoll nixd hci'dv-ull,’ j'up'I aix IlKislratioii by J. E. Millais, Esq,, 
E..A. Gromx Sro, be yelled cloth,, 8s. 6il 

Elementary Drawing- IBook . Directions for Introdacing the 
First Steps of Elementary Dirmving in Schools and nniong 1701*101611, Small 
4to, cloth, 45^. 6f^, 

Elementary Drawing: Copy-Books, for tlic Use of Oliildren 

from four years old and npwmrds, hn Scliools aod Families. Compiled by a 
Student certificated by the Scsieiice amd A^rt Departimcnt as An Aet Te\.ciiee. 
Three Boohs in 4 to, sewed : — 

B 0 ok 1 . Lette n s, 1 s. 

,, 2. GEOMETErOAL ANDD 0 HHA EIEISTTAT-. Eor.MS ANT D OBJECTS, Is. 

,, 3. lEAyES, Flowers, Sjceaws, <&c., Is. 6 d . 

EUiot (Sir JoEa)— J5i Biogra-ph-y hy Joh.n Jorster. 

With Portraits. A %ew cend Ghea_ 2 )cr JSdiHon. 2 vols. Post 8vo, cloth, 14ff. 

Elliot’s (Robert H.) Experiences of a Planter in the 

Jxingies of Mysore. Wi^hiniist?^atic?nsce.oidc:A 2 f(r 4 ). 2 vols, 8 vo, clotli, 24^. 

Elliot (Erances) — Tlie Diary of asa Idle yTonaan in 

Italy, 2nd Edition. Post 6vo, cloth, Gs. 

Pictures of 01 cl IRome, No-^v Ddition. Post 870 , 

cloth, 6s. 

Finlaison (Alexiandei: Griem) — New Government Succes- 
sion-duty Talbles. Srd DEditioii, PostSvo, cloth, 5.?. 

Fitzgerald (M. PmroelL) — Tine Crowne d 3Bippoly^tiis of 

Euripides, with a selection from -the Pastoral and Lyric Poets of Greece. 
P'cap. cloth, 7s. 

Five Weeks in a Dallocn- AFoynge of Dxploration and Dis- 
covery in Central Africa. Fn’oni the French of J xilcs Verne, v^itli 64: Illustra- 
tions, post Svo, Ts. 6c^. 

Fleming (Jas. M.) — Caimina Vit se aiid otliei' Poems. 

Post 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6c7. 

Fleming (George>— ^BLimLal Plagues, ttieir History, 

Mature, aud Prevention. 8vo, cloth, 15^. 

Horses aud Eorse-slioeing ; bMx Origin, History, 

Fses and Abuses. 210 EngrawiD^s, 8yo^ clo-th, 1^1. 15 . 
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loUe-Farine (a ITcw Novel), by Ouida. 8 vols. Post 8to, clotli, 

11 . lls. 6 ( 1 . 

lorest Life in Acadie. — Slietchesof Sport and Natural History 

in the Lower Provinces of tlio Canadian Dominions, 'by Captain Campbell 
Hardy, It.A., with Illustrations. Demy 8 vo, 18s. 

lorster (Joliii)— Oliver Goldsmith : a Biography. With 

Illustrations. In 2 Yols. Large croYui Syo, 2U. 

Walter Savage Landor. A Biography. 1775-1864. 

2 Yols. AVitli Portraits and Yigiiottes. Post 8yo, IZ. 85 . 

* Sir Jolin Elliot. A. Biography. With Forfr aits, 27 'bw 

and c7iect2)er EditUni, 2 voLs. Post 870, clotli, 1 4^. 

life of diaries Dickens. ToL L, 1812-42. With 

Portraits and other Illustrations. Tenth Edition, Svo, cloth, 12^. 

Borsyth (Capt.) — The Highlands of India. Notes on 

their Porosis and Wild Tribes, PTatnral History, and Sports. With Map and 
Oohimd Illusiratmis, Svo, cloth, I 85 . 

Bortnightly Revie'W. — First Series, May, 1865, to Dec. 1866. 

6 Yols., cloth. 


Series, 1867 to Present Time. In 

Plalf-yoaily Yokimos. Cloth, 135. each ; and Paids, 25. each, MoniMif, 

Bran-catelli (0. E.) — Royal Confectioner. English and 

Foreign. A. Practical Ti’eatise. With Coloured Illustrations. ITeY edition, 
post Syo, cloth, 9s. 

BnUerton. (George) — ^Family Medical Guide. With plain 

Directions for the Treatmont of every Case, and a List of Medicines leqoircd 
for any Household. 8 yo, doth, 12ir. 

Gentlewoman, Tlie. By the Author of ^Dinners and Dinner 

Parties,' With Illustrations. Second Edition, post Svo, cloth, 45. 

Gernaau EYenings, Tales. Translated from the Original by 

^ J. L. lowdelL Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Gillmore Parker (“ Ubi(iue ”)— All Ro'und the World. 

Advontiircs in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, With. Illustrations hy 
Sydnjey P. PIall. Post Svo, cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 

Gleig’s (Lt.-Col. 0. S. E.)— The Old Colonel and the 

Old. Corps ; with a Yiew of Military Estates. Post Svo, cloth, 8s. 


Hake (Thos. Gordon) — Madeline, Tvith other Poems 

and. Parables. Post 8 yo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Hall . (Sidney) — A TraYelling Atlas of tke English 

Counties. Fifty Maps, coloured. Hew edition, including the railways, 
demy 8yo, in I'oantucli:, IO 5 . 

Hardy (Captain Campbell)— Eorest Life in Acadie. 

Sketches of Sport and I H.loryin iho Lower Provinces of the Canadian 

Dominion. With Plates and Colonized Frontispieca Pemy Svo, xm 

HawMns (B. W.) — Conaparatiwe View of tlie Hnmaii 
and. Animal Frame. Small folio, cloth, 125, 
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Boom BZJT.mHjnj} jsr 


Held ia Bondage ; or, Graa.-ville de Vigne. By Otjiba. 

Post 8 VO, cloth, 5s. 

Hollbem (Hans) — Xife. Bj R,. IST. F ornuii. ¥itli Portrait aad 

84 Illustrations. Inrin Svo, clotli, 31s. Qcl 

Hulme (P. B.) — A. Seriofs of GO Outline Examples of Free-hsiad 

OrmTuent. Pioyal Svo, Iralf xoan, 10^. Cf?. 

Humpliris (H. I).) — Pr-inciples of Perspective. Ulus- 

trated in a Series of Exiamples. Dliloog folio, lialf hoimcl, and Text Svo, 
clotli^ 21s. 

Hutcliings (James M.) — Scenes of WoneSLer and Cuxiosity 

in California. Witli atovo lOO IlliisfcratLoi% demy Svn, cloth, 1 2s, 

HutcMnson CALexaii<ier A.., Capt. P. -A. )~ Pry Xaplani ; 

a Fresh Pield for Sananrer GCourists, with Illnstratioiis and Map. Second 
edition, ciwn Svo, clotli, 6s. 

Jephsoa and Blaxhirs't. — Oiar Life in Japan. By F 

Mount J iNEY Jetbesoit, an d E. Peinnexl Elmt-i & tli Regt - W itli nimerous 

Illnstratioiis froax Pkotograplis hy Lord IVaxteii Kxmi, SioNoii Bxato, and 
native Jcapaiiese D ravings, 8v^o, cLotli, 18s?. 

Jukes CJ. Beefce).— Xetteis and Bstra-cts from Ms 

Letters and Occasional Writings. Mitel Miith llomorial Notes bj 
his Sister. Porirait Post Svo, clotli, 12s. 

Kebbel (P. E.) — The A.gricialtnra.1 labourer- A Short 

SlU’vey of his Position. Gro^vn Svo, Gs. 

Kenward (Jas.)— Oriel ; a Study in 1870. "With Two 

other Poems. Post 8 to, clotti, 5^. 

Keramic Gallery. Comprising' iip-Yvarcls of 500 ninstxa,tions of 

rare, curious, and choice exanaples of Pottery and Pox'celain, from the Earliest 
Times to the Present, selectecT liy" tli& liithor from tlio DBrifcisli Musemn, the 
South Kensington Ausexim, tli& Geological Mix sou xo, and. various Private 
Collections. With Eistorioal ^Notices aiitl I>e.scriptions. By "William 
Ohafeees. Two handsoxiie Vols, Price 41 45. 

Xiacor dair e (Rer . P e) — Jo sus CJar ist . Conferences delivered 

at Ilotre Bame in Paris, rranslated, witli tli© author’s permission, hy a 
Tertiary of th e same order. Crown Svo, elotlx, 6s?. 

G“Od. Ooafeiences delirered. ai NTotre Dame, in Paris. By 

the same Translator. Grom Svo, cloioh, 3s. 

Lander’s (Walter Sawa^e) Worlds, 2 vols., royal 8 to, 

cloth, 215. 

^ ^ Biogmpky. 1775-1864. By 

John Forstix. Portraits and Txgne-ttes. 2 vols.,post Svo, IL 85 . 

Leroy (Cliarles Georgos) — TIhe Initelligence and Per- 

fbctiToility of Anlma^ds, fronn a PHlosophie Point of Viev, with a iw 
hoLtoi'S on iVliiE. Post Svo, cloth, 7s. €d. 
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CHAELES LEVEE’S 'WORKS. 

Complete in 19 Vols., 12nio, R.oxbtirglie binding, 37. 3s. 


RAILWAY EDITION. 

fmey loaris. 


s. d. 


Martins of Cro’ Mtartin... 3 0 

diaries O’lMalley 3 0 

Tlie Daltons 3 0 

Davenport DTinn 3 0 

Tlie Knig*lit of Gr'wynne ... 3 0 

Dod.d IFamily 3 0 

Erolandl Cashel 3 0 

Tom Bnrke 3 0 

The O^Donog-liEe 2 0 

GLencore 2 0 

Harry Xorreqner 2 0 


s. ci. 

One of Them 2 0 

Sir Jasper Carew 2 0 

Maurice Tiernay 2 0 

A Day’s Hide; A Life’s Ro- 
mance 2 0 

Jack Hinton 2 0 

IBarringrton 2 0 

Xuttrell of A-rran 2 0 

St. Patrick’s Eve, and Pent in 

a Cloxid. 2 0 

Paul Gosslett’s CJorfessions ... 1 0 


Levy’s (W. Hanks) Blindness and tlie Blind; or a 

Trentise on the Soionco of Typhology. Post Svo, cloth, 7s, 6(f. 

Lytton (Hon. EoXt.) — ‘ Oiven Meredith..’ — Orval; or 

the Fool of Time, and other Imitations and Paraphrases. 32nio, cloth, Ss. 

Chronicles and Okaracters. With Portrait. 2 vols., 

crown 8yo, cloth, 1?. 4.?, 

Collective Edition of “ Owen Meredith’s ” 

Poetical Works— 

Tol. I.— Cl-ytemne>stea, and Poems Lyrical and Descriptiye. 12ino, 
cloth, Qs. 

,, II. — Lfoile. 12iiio, clotl, 6 s , 

SerTbski Pesme; or, National Songs of Serria Pcap. 

cloth, 45. 

Xijrtton (Lord) — Money. A Comedy, Demy Sro, seved, 2^. 6^. 
KTot so Bad as we Seem. A Oomedj. Demy 8to, 

sewed, 2s. 6c2. 

Richelieu ; or, The Conspiracy. A Play. Demy 

SvOj sewed, 2s. 6d. 

Lady of Lyons, or Love and Pride. 1 Hay. 

Demy 8wo, sewed, 2^. 6r^. 

Mallet CDr. J. "W.)— Cotton: the Chemical, &e., Gon- 
ditioias of Its Snceessful Cultivation. Post Svo, oloth, 7s. Sd. 
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SOOKS rUBir^SEJED By 


Mallet (Robert) —Great Neapolitaa Barth-qaake of 

1857. First Frineiples of Obseiyational Seismology : as developed in the 
Heport to tlie Eoyal Society of London, of Oie Expedition made into the 
Interior of the Eingdona of Haples,. to investigate the Circumstances of the 
great Earthquake of Deceimher, 1857. biTaps and nximeroiis Illustrations. 

2 Yols.j royal 8vo, cloth, 635. 

Melville (G- J- VY’liy'te)— Sa-rcIiec5lon, a Legend of the 

Crreat Qixeen.. 3 7ols. Post 8vo, elotli. 11 1 Is. ^d, 

CHEAP EDITIONi OF W HV'TE-MELV'ILLE^S WORKS. 

Crown Sno, hornets ^ 'is, oris. 6o2i. iiz cloth, 

The White Rose. 

Cerise. A Tale of tlie Xast Oentnrj^. 

Brookes of Bridleanere. 

‘Bones and I;’ nr, Tlie Skeleton at Home. ^ 

Song'S and Verses* 

“M., or N.’^ Siinilia, Siiiiilibuis Ciiraiibm 
Contraband, or a ILosing Hazrard. 

Market Harboro'ug'h; oiv lev IMi\ Sotjot went to the Shires. 
Memorials of TlieopliLlus OCrimal. T- T, LjudIi. INew 

Edition, enlarged. Cro\¥^n 8%^o, cloth, csitra, 6s. 

Meredith (Owen) .—See Irmoir, Uojs'. ZRobeht. 

Meredith (Gieoxge) — StiaviiLg of 8ha,gpat. An Arabian 

Entertainm&nt. Post 8vro, clotli, 5s. 

Moderai Love, and To emis of the English Eoad- 

side, with Poems and Ballads. Icfip, cloth, 6.s. 

Milton’s (John) Xife, Opin.ions, aaad Writings. With 

an Introduction to ^^Pa^radise Lost, ” bv Tj-IOKAS KEtGnrLEY'. Svo, cloth, 
10 ^. 6d, 

Molesw-orth (W. Ka.ssaO— ZHistory- of England from 

the Year 18 SO. Toll. 8vo, clotli, , 

Vol. 2. M iJi^ p'BS8, 

Morley (Henry) — EJngplistli *Wj:‘iters. Ta he Gomplefced in 3 
Vols. Part L ToL I Tlie CeLts and Anglo-Saxons. Vith an 
Introductory. Sketch, of tlifr Poxir Periods of Knglisli * Literature. Parts. 
From the Conqtiest) to dnaiLcer. (Making 2 wok) Svo, cloth, 22^. 

Each part is indexeci se3para.tely. TPe t^wo Parts complete the account of 
English Literature dming the Peariod of the Eormation of the Language, or of 
The Weitehs bbt’oee Cbcauoeeb. 
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Morley (Henry);— Englisli Writers. 7ol. II. Part 1. 
From Chaucer to Dxmlbar. 8vo, clotli, I2s. 

Tables of En§:lisli Literature. Containing 20 Ciarts. 

Second Edition, -witli Index. Royal 4to, clotli, 125 . 

hi Three Parts. Parts I, and II., containing Three Charts, each Is. ed. 

Part III. containing 14 Chaxds, 7s, Part III. also kept in Sections 1, 2, and 
5, 1^. 6d. eacli, 3 and 4 together, 2s. The Cha^Hs sold sejuraUly, 

Clement Marot, and other Studies. 2 toIs, 

Post 8 VO, cloth, 185. 

Morley (Tolin) — Critical Miscellanies. 8vo, cloth, l4i. 

Voltaire. 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Napier (0. O. Groom)— Tommy Try, and "What He 

Did in. Seienee. A Book for Boys. With 46 Illustrations. Crown 
8yo, 6s. 

Napier (Haj . - Gen . W . C . E .) — Outpost Duty- By General 
Jarry, -ti'auslated mtlx Treatises on Military Beconnaissamce and 
on Road-Making. Second Edition. Orown 8 to, 5s. 

Norway : its People, Products, and Institutions. By 

Rev. J. Bowden. Crown 8\"o, fs. 6^^. 

O’jWeil (Henry)— Two Thousand Tears Hence. IVith 

Frontispiece and Tigiiette hy J. Gilbert. Crown 8vo, 95. 

Satirical Dialogues. 12ino, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Age of Stucco, a Satire. Post 8 to, cloth, 5s. 

Hodern. Art in England and France. Post Sto, 

sewed, k. 


OUIDA^S NOVELS. 

PoUe-Fariue. A No7eL S Tols. Post 870, cloth, 31 ^. 6d. 

Chmjp Editions. 

Idalia. Crown 870^ 6 s. 

Chandos. Crown 870, 5 ^. 

Under Two Flags. Crown 8to, 5^. 

Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. Crom 870, 5s. 

Tricotrin ; the Story of a Waif and Stray. Croyu 8 to, 5a. 
Strathmore, or Wrought by his Own Hand. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Held in Bondage, or GranviUe de 7igne. Grown 8 to, 5s. 
Puck. His VioisBitudes, Adventures, &c. Crown 8to, 5s, 
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fvbJjIBBejd by 


Our Farm af Foixr Jicsres. Ho-w -wo Mana^gecl it, the Moaey 

•we Made Iiy it, and How id Gft'ew to one oX &ix Acres. Tliirteentlr edition, 
^Enlarged and liliistratecX. iPost 8 vo, clotli, 2s. 6 d. 

Our Life in Japeuu. ByR. MComtcrrey Jeplisoii, and E. Pennell 
lElmliirst, Qtli Eegt, Demy Svo, witli namer oils Illustrations from Pliotograplis 
"by Lord ‘Waller Kerx, Si^noi' Beato, and m-fciYQ Japanese Drawings, 18s. 

Puckett (IR. Camphol], Eea,cl Master of tlie Batli School of Art) 
— Sciography ; or iXadial Pxojectioii. of Skiidows. iNew edition. Crown 
Sro, cloth, 6s. 

Puck ; His Ticissitiides, Aclyeiitiu-os, <fec. K j O'UIDA. Crown 8vo, 55. 
Eeclus (Elis4e) — Thie Pa^rtli. A Descriptive History of the 

Phenomena of tile Ofe of the Globe. Section 1 and 2, Oontiiients. Trans- 
latecL by the late B. B. ‘Woodward, IMiL., nnd Bdited ‘by Plonry ‘Woodward, 
British Muse nm. ILlastrated By 230 Maps insertod in the text, and 24 page 
Maps printed in Colours. 2 vols. , 8 vo, clotli, 26cS‘. 

Raleigh., Life of Sir "Walter, 1563 — 1.618. By J. A. St. Johji. 

New edition, post 870 , IO 5 . 6 d 

Eecollections of Eton. &y an Btoniaa. Illustrated by Sidney 

P. Hall. Crown 8 yc>, clotli gilt, 12 if. 

Eedgra’ve (Eichari) — Itantial aidd Cafcecliisin on 

Coloiir. 241110, cloth, :9d. 

Reynolds (Rev. E. Vinoeni}) — riie OhuLreh and the 

People ; ov, Tire adaptation o£ the Clinrclx’s ZMiielniiery to tlio Bxigemies 
of the Times. PostSvo, 6 s. 

Ridge (Dr. Eenj aiDLi]i)—On.r selves, Onr Pood) and 

Oar PUysic. Eleventh edition, leap Bvo, cloth, Is. <3d 

Eimmel (Eirgen©) — Tlie Book of Eer'fitmes. Fourth 

edition, with Two Emndr-ed Illiistirations, piost 8 wo, cloth, k. 

• Le Livre des ParfiiHLS. Preface par Alphonse Kaix, 

■with many coloured illustrations, S^Oy cloth, gilt, 8 s- 

Roba di Rama, By TT. W. Stohx Sixtli Edition, with Ad- 

ditions, and Portrait. Iir oae Tol, 10 ^. 

Roberts (Sir Eandal, Bart.) — G-leaim^-liTa ; or the 

■Western Highlands, with illxLstiu-tioas. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Modern "War; ox the Cn,iri|jH. ign. of the First Prussian 

Army, 1870 — 1871, cloth, 1 . 45 , 

Robinson (J. O.) — I'taLlao. Scalp "tnire of the Middle 

Ages and Period, of tho R.evL'val of Art. A Desexiptive Catalogue 
of that section of the South Keosiugton hTii>iin.n m,hii|. ri :li an Account of 
tile Acqnisitions frona tine Grigli and Ca,Uip,niii L'dl O' lLoih. With Twenty 
Engravings. Boyal 8 ^ 0 , clothi, 1s‘. 
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Rock (Dr.) Oh Textile Fabrics. A. DescriptiYe Catalogue 

of tlio Collection of Olnireli Vestments, Dresses, Silk Stuffs, Needlework and 
Tapestries in tlie South Keiisiiijj;toii Museum. By tlie Vert Ret C\ko:n 
Eock, D.D, Boyal 8\ro, half moi'oceo, 31s. 6cL 

Sarcey (Fran-cisque) .—Paris during the Siege. Tra7is- 

latedfro'iiv the FfeoicJi. With a Post 8vo, cloth, 6s. M. 

Sciography ; or, Radial Pi'ojocbiou of Shadows. By R. CiMp- 
BELX Puckett, Pli. D., Head Master of the Bath School of Art. Few Edition. 
Crown 8yo, 6s. 

Seddall (Rev. Henry) — Malta : Past and Present ; a 

History of Malta from the days of tlie Phoenicians to tie present time. 
"With Map. Beniy Svo, cloth, 12s. 

Shaftesbury (Earl of) — Speeches upon Subjects 

li i\ iiij!, l•■'l i( i')ii eh.iefl.y to tlie Claims and Interests of the 
Jjfcltoonxiixg Class. W'itli a Preface. CimmSyo, Ss. 

(Pyce’s). New edition, in Hiae Yoluines,deiny Svo, 
— The Works of Shakespeare. Edited ly the Be v. Alexander Dj^e. 
This edition is not a mere reprint of that which appeared in 1857, but presents 
a text Tery materially altered and amended from hegiiiiiiii" to end, with a large 
Body of critical Notes almost entirely new, and a Glossary, in which the 
language of the poet, Ids allusions to customs, &c., are fully explained. 
9 Yols., demy Sto, cloth, 4:L is. 

‘''The host text oC Sliakespeare wliieh tasy-h .iiivu.ii-ul ^ri-, Dyce’s Editiouis a 

great work, worthy of Ms reputation, and for tiio lMO^out it (wiiLaitus the standard texfc.’^ 
Times. 

Shakespeare, Dyce’s G-lossary to the Works of. 

Beiny Svo, 12^?. TMs forms Yol. 9 of ‘The Works.’ 

Simouiu, L. — Uudc'i-^i'i’OUiHl Life ; or Mines and Miners. 

Translated, Adapted, to tire Present; State of British Mining, and Edited by 
H. W. Bristowe, F.E.S., of the Geological Survey, &c. With ICO Kiigipvings 
on Wood, 20 Maps Geologically coloured, and 10 Plates oi Uet.il.s :pM.l Miiu-rjls 
i» ptrinted in Chromo-lithograpiliy. Inijierial Svo- Eoxhurghe hinding, 

Smith (Albert) — Wild Oats and Dead Leaves. 

Second edition, crown Svo, cloth, 5s, 

Spotting Incidents in tlie Life of anotker Tom 

Smith.. With Illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, Ss. 6cl 

Sterne^ s (LatirBiLce) Life. By Peeoy Pit^geeale. Illustra- 

tions. 2 vols. Post Svo, cloth, %is. 

Story (Tlxe) of tlie Commune, ty a OoDumiiaalist. Bm- 

^printed from the Fall Mall with Additions. Svo, sewed, Is. 

story (W. W.)— Roba di Roma. SMli Edition, with Mdi- 

tions and Portrait. Post Svo, cloth, 10.?. 6c2, 

The Proportioas of the Human. Frame, aoeord- 

ing to a ITev Canon. With. Plates. Eojal Sto, doth, 10», 
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BOOjKE I'OBT.lEliUJD BT 


Studies in Conduct. Sliort Essay's from tke Satxixday Eeview.” 
Post 870, cloth, 7 s.^d. 


Tainsh (E. C.)— A Study of thie Worka of Al&ed 

Tonnyson, B.C.Xi., Poet Xaiareato- Edition, 'vvitla Snpple- 

Mirriitai-y Cli.iiiUT on the Roly Guail.'' Crown 8-\^o, olotli, 6s. 

Townshend (Cliaiiucy BCare) — Tke Religions 
Opinions of tke late Eev. Cha-xincy Hare ro-wnskend. 

.IS directed in Ixis ‘Will, by Iris Xitexaiy Exieciitor. Crowa 8 yo, 9s. 

Trinal. Memorials of TlieopliiL-us Trinnl, Student. 

By the Eev. P. T. LiiS'Cir. ISTeto edition, e^ilar-gd, Crown Svo, cloth extra, 65. 


TROLLOPU’S CAISmiOr-Y> WORKS, 

Can You. Forigire Her? 'AVitli Porty Illustiutions, 8 yo, 
cloth, 7s, kZ. 

OlieaiD Edition, ISmo, boards, Ss, } clotli, 4^. 

Orley Farm. ¥itli IForty Illustrations by J. B. Milieus. 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6c2. 

Cheap Edition, 12jiao, boards, 3^. ; clotli, 45. 

Hunting Sketches, Second Edition, postSvo, clotli, S5. M, 
Travelling Sketclies. SeeondL Edition, postSvo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 

Clergymen of the Chixrcti of England Post 8vo, 
cloth, Zs. 6<^. 

Dr. Thorne. I2ino, boards, 2s. 5 cloth, 2s, 

The Bertrams. 12irio, boards, 2s. ; clotli, 25.6^^, 

The Kellys and the O^Kellys, 12 mo, bis. 2s.; clotli„25. 
The Macdermots of Ballycloran. 12mo, boards, 2s. ; cloth," 

2 s. 6d. 

Castle Richmond.. 12nQ0, Tsoaxds, 2s. ;clobli, 25. Gd. 

Miss Mackenzie. 1 2mo, boards, 2s, ; cloth, 2s. Gd. 

Rachel Ra^, 12mo, hoa.rds, 2?. j cloth, 25. Gd. 

Tales of all Countries. 12ino, Iboards, 25. ; clofcli, 25. Gaf. 
The Belton Estate. 12m>, boaris, 25 . ; cloth, 2?. 6f^. 

Post 8 yo, cloth, 55. 

Phineas Finn, the Ixisli IMember. L 2in.o, boards, 8s. 

He knew He was Righit. 12mo, boards, S.s. ; cloth, 4s. 
Mary Gresley. 12m(>, boards, 25,; cloth, 2s- GrZ 
Lotta Schmidt. 12mo, hoards, 2s, ; cloth, 2s. Qd. 
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Trollope (Thomas Adolphus) — A History of the 
Common -wealtll of Ploren.ee. From the Earliest Indepeadence of the 
Commune to the Eall of the Eepiihlic ia 1531. 4 vols., demy 8to, cloth, SI. 

Tiirnor (Hatton)— Astra Casta. Experiments and Adren- 

tiires in the Atmosphere. With upwards of 100 Engrayings and Photo- 
; 1 1 ■ ■ « i ;; I : < I ih i ■ Plates produced under the superintendence of Colon:el Siii 
I'lENliY Jajmes, It.E. Second Edition^ royal 4to, cloth, 3^^. 

Underground Life; or, Hines and Miners. Bj L. Snnoins. 

Translated, Adapted to the Present State of Bhtisli Ulining, and Edited by 
H. y. Bristowe, ir.E.S., of the Geol<..-.;l'Ml Surv.-’, , c, Tniperial Svo, with 
160 Eiigraviiigs on Wood, 20 Maps vh ..Ini;,,,.,! ly' and 10 Plates of 
Metals and Minerals printed in Chromo-litliograpiiy. Kosbnrglie "binding. 


Uniirersal Catalogue of Books on Art. Oompiled for tlie 

use of the ITational Art Library, and the Schools of Art in the IJiiited 
Kingdom. In 2 rols., crown 4to, half morocco, 21s. each. 

Verne (Jules) — IFive Weeks in a Balloon. A Voyage of 

Exploration and Discovery in Central Africa. Translated from the French. 
■With 54 Illustrations, post Svo, Is, kl, 

Tesinier’s, P., (^Bx-mBmier and Secretary of the Commune^ ami 
IlkZacter,r eiv chef dii Joimial ^ Offioid) History of the Cornmnne of” 
Paris. Post Svo, cloth, 73. 5 j. 

Voltaire. By John Morley, AV&Yflj’ of ihe FcrinigMhj Eevkw. 

8vo, cloth, 146\ 

Weber (Carl Maria von.) — The Life of an Artist. By 

His Son. Translated "by J. P. Simpson. 2 vols., post Svo, cloth, 225. 

Whist Player (The). By Colonel Blytli. TTitli Colomed 

Plates of ‘Hands.' Third edition, imperial 16mo, cloth, 55. 

\^hite (Walter) — Eastern England. Prom the Thames to 

the Humber. 2 vols., post Svo, cloth, 18s. 

n 

-T Moiitn in Yorkshire. louitli Edition, with a Map, 

post Svo, cloth, 45. 

■ Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End, and a 

Trip I to the Scilly Isles. "Witli Four Maps. Second Edition, post 
Svo, 45. 

■Woruum (H. N.)— The Epochs of Painting. A Biogi-a- 

l)hieal and Critical Essay on Painting and Painters of aU Times and many 
Places. With iiiuiieroixs Illustrations. Demy Svo, cloth, .-05. 


— Analysis of Ornament — 

of Styles. All Introduction to tlie Study 
With Qiimiy Illustrations. Second Edition. 


. The Characteristies 

of the History of Omaiiiental Art 
Koyal 8 TO, cloth, Bs. 
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moK^ jPVJBLrsBrjsi> by 


Worniini (E. U.)— S 0111 & iLccount of tiae life of Hol- 
bein, Pa^inter of Aiigsbnrg. ¥itli Portrait and 34 Illiistratious. 
luiperial 8vo, cloth, 31-?. 

Wynter (Dr.)— Curiosities of Toil, a-uA Otker Papers. 

2 vols. , post 8vo, 1 8?. 


BOOKS FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 

IssimZtmder the Ai^thrih/ of ik JSctencB ami A.H Do 2 ^aTimmt, 

Bout7i ETenBiwjton. 

An Alphabet of Colonir. Eediiced fromblao woxlcs of Pieli>, 
Hay, Cheveetjil. 4to, somd, 3^. 

Art Directory. 12 ibo^ sewed^ CrZ \_Am%xicil?[ 

Bradley (Thomas), of the Eoyal llilitaxj Academy, Tool-wicfi 
—lElements of Geornietiirieal II)ra»T«^io.g. la Tvto Parts, witli Sixty 
riates, otlong folio, lialt-]>om<d, cadi part,, 16^5. 

Selection (fi’oin fclie £Ll30"ve) of Trentj Plates, for tire use of tlie 

Hoj^al Militaiy Academy, "Wool^bP. OliLong folio, lialf-boimd, 16s. 

Burchett’s Linear Perspective. ¥itli Illusbrations. Post 

8ro, clotli, 7s. 

Practical GeoiOLetpy-. Post 8 v'o, cloth, 55. 

Definitioixs of Greemetry. 'Third Edition, 24ni(>, 

sewed, 

Davidson (Ellis A.) — Drawing for Elementary 

Schools, Post 8 VO, clofeh, ^ ^ 

■ Oi’tliog^rapliic a.iii DoBiLetrical IProjectiou. 

12nio, clotli, 2-?. 

Linear Dxawirig. Q-eometry appliedl to Trade 

and Ma,mifactnres, i2mo, oloth, 2s-, 

Drawing far Ca.rp enters antd Jointers. ISnic, 

clotli, 3s. 6r^. 

Building ConsfcrrLCtion aixd A-rckitecttiralDravr- 

mg. 12mo, cloth, 25 ?. 

Model Dra-vring. 12 mo, cloth, Ss. 

Practical Perspeeti\7e. 12mo,cloth,3^. 

Delamotte (P. H.)-“IProgi?es 3 Siv"e Drawing Book for 
Beginners. i2iiio, 2s. 6cl 
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Dicksee (J. H.) — Scliool Perspective. Syo, cloth, 5s. 

Directions for Introducing Elementa^ry Drawing in 
Schools and among Workmen. Pnblislied at tlie request of tlie 
Society of Arts. Small ito, cloth, is, 

Dxa'wing for Young CMldren, 150 Copies. 16mo, cloth, 3s. Od. 

Dyce’s Dra-wing Book of tlie Government School of 

Design, Dlementary Outlines of Ornament. 50 Plates, small 

folio, sewed, Ss. 

IntroductioTi to ditto, foolscap 8yo, ()d. 

Educational Division of S. K. Museum. Classified Cata- 

logueof, 8 VO, re])r'mting. 

Elementary Drawing Copy-Books, fox the use of Children 

from four years old and ujiwards, in Schools and families. Compiled by a 
Student certificated by the Science and Art Department as an Anr Teacher. 
Seven Boohs in 4to, sewed : — 

Book I. Tetters, 8c2. 

,, II. Ditto, 8d 

,, III. Geometrical and Ornamental Forms, 8r?. 

,, IV. Objects, Zd, 

,, V. Leaves, 8cL 

,, Vr. Birds, Animals, &c-, 8d. 

, , YII. Leaves, Flowers, and Spray.s, 8d. 

Or in sets of Seven Books, 45, Od 

Engineer and Machinist Drawing Book, IG partSsTl plates, 

folio, S2s. 

^ ditto „ „ ditto „ 15 by momted^ G4^. 

E^Laminatioix papers for Science Schools and Glasses. 

Tester (V"ere) — Drawing Copy Books. Pcap 4ta, Icl each. 

ditto „ „ fiae paper vith additions, fcap 4to, Sd, eacB. 

Gregory (Chas.) — ^Tirsh Grreude Ereehand. Outline Draw- 
ing ^Examples (for the black board), 4to, packet, 2s. 6d. 

Hemslo-w (Prof.)— lUustratious to be employed in the 

IPiactical Dessous on Botany. Prepared for South Densingtoii 

IMiiseuiii. Post 8 VO, sewed, 6d. 

Hulme (F. B.) — Sixty Outline Examples of Freehand 

Ornan.'ieat, royal 8vo, half hound, lOs. GcL ; or, in sis parts, each, 1 a Be . 
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Je-witt’s KandlDOok of Practicsul jPsTspectwe. l 8 mo, 

cloth. Is. 

Kenuedy (John) — First Cfrade Tractical O-eometry, 

12mo, 6(?. 

Freehand Dra'wLngr Booh, ICzno, dotli, is. C(?. 


Laxton’s Examples of iButildin g Coaastruicfcion, l aml2 

dwisiom, folio^ each. coiita.iiiiii^ l(S ])la.tcs, lOs^. ciic'li. 


Liadley (John) — Syiiimetr^?' of Vegetation, principles to te 

ohseiTcd in the clelineatioi:!. ofxilaiits. 12iiio, sowed, Is. 

Marshall’s Human Body. Test and Plates, 2 toIs., olatli, 2l!. 
Principles of Deeorati-^e Act Polio, Be\Y(!d, Ls. 

Puclkett, E, Campbell (head mnstcr of the Bath Seliool, of Ait)— 

Sciograpliy or Eadial Projection of ISh.afl.o'crs, cmvn 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

Eedgrave’s ManaaL aoid Catechism on Coloni*. Second 

edition, 24mo, sewed, 0c?. 


Eohinson’s (J. CJ.) lecture on fhe Mnseuia of Orna- 
mental Art. Pcap, Syo, sfnred, ed * ’ 

Manual of ZElementaryOuflisae Drawing for the 

OoTiTBe of Plat I!s:aia.i)les,32mo, frf. 

Science Dlrector 3 r, l2mo, seYved, SS. [i -nmid.^ 

■Wallis (G-eorge) — Di-awimg Booh, oblong, sowed, 3s. Gil, 

„ ditto, mouiitecl, Ss. 

‘W’orn’um (R, M.) — I?1 ib Cha^racteristics of Styles; A.n 

lEtrodHctioii to the Study of the 3History of Ornauioiital Irt, I'oyal 8 vo,. 
cloth, 85 . 
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'Wom'um(E. H".) — Catalog-ue of Ornameatal Casts, 8vo, 

olotli. Is. Gd. 

Outline Examples. 

A. O. S. Letters, 3 sheets, 1§., moiinted, 35. 

Altoerfcolli, Selecfcions of Foliage from, 4 plates, 6d., inciintecl, 3s. 6ci. 

Familiar OTijects. Mounted, 9cL 

Flowers Outlined from tlie Flat. 8 sheets, Sc?. , mounted, 3s. Gd 
Morglxen’s Outline of JEEuman Figrure, Iby Heoian, 20 slieets, 3a. 4t?., 
nioiinted, 15s. 

Simpson’s Outlines for Pencil Prawing*, inoimted, 75- 
Tarsia. • Ornament Outlined from the Elat. \Yood Mosaic, 4 plates, 7(L, 
mounted, 3s. Gd. 

Trajan Frieze from the Torxim’ of a:rajan, Part of a, 4d, mounted. Is. 
Weitbricht’s Outlines of Ornament, by Heesiah, 12 sheets, 25., mounted, 
Ss. 6cl 

Delarue’s Plat Examples for Piawingr, Objects, 48 subjects, in pachet, bs. 

Animals, in pachet, 1 5. 

Dyce’s lELementary Outlines of; Ornament, Drawing Book of tlie Gorem- 
ment School of Design, 50 plates, sewed, 5s., mounted, 185. 

Selection of 15 plates from do,, mounted, 65. Gel. 

^ Smith’s (W.) Examples of First Practice in Freehand Outline Draw- 
ing*, oblong, sewed, 23. 

■Wallis’s Erawing Book, oblong, sewed, 35. 6d., mounted, 8s. 

Skaded Examples. 

Bargue’s Course of Design, 20 selected sheets, each slieet, 2,5. 3J. 

Boric Eenaissance Frieze Ornament (shaded ornament), sheet 4 
mounted, Is. 2d. 

Early English Capital, sheet, mounted. Is. 

Gothic Fatera, sheet, 4fk , mounted, I5. 

Greek Frieze, From a, sheet, 3c?., mounted, Od. 

Pilaster, Part of a, from, the tomb of St. Biagio, at Pin, sheet Is., 
mounted, 25. 

Benaissance Scroll, sheet, I5. id., mounted, 25. 

Benaissancs Bosette, sheet, 3c?., mounted, 9(^. 

Sculptured Foliage, Decorated, Moulding of, sheet, 7c?., niotmied, I5. 2dm 
Smith’s Diagrams for the Black Board, 16ino, packets, 25. 

Column from the Yatican, sheet, I5., mounted, 25. 

I • White Grapes, ijheet, 9c2., mounted, 2s. 

"Virginia Creeper, sheet, 9f?., mounted, 2s. 

Burdock, sheet, mounted, Is. 2d. 
m Poppy, sheet, 4d, mounted, l5. 3d. 

Foliated Scroll from the "Vatican, sheet, t)d,, mounted, l5. 3a. 


Ooloured Examples. 


Camellia, sheet, 25. 9c?. , mounted, 3s. 9c?. 

Pelargonium, sheet, 25. 9(?., mounted, 35. 9c?. 

Peljunia, sheet, 25. 9c?., mounted, 85. 9d. 
iNasturtium, sheet, 25. 9d., mounted, 85. 9c?. 

Oleander, sheet, 25. 9d., mounted, 3s. 9d. 

Group of Camellias, mounted, 125. ^ , •. t 

Biagram to illustrate the BCarmonious Relations of uolonr, snecb, 




mounted, Is. Gd. 

Elementary Design, 2 plates, sheet, I5. . , ^ / 

Tyne’s Landscapes in Chromolitliography, CM each, mounteJ, (S. OJ. 
Cotman’s Pencil Landscapes, (nine) set, mounted, 155 . 

Sepia set, mounted, 295. 

Downe Oasl¥h, Chromolithograph, mounted, 7s. 
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Petit (Stanislas) — Selected Hxamples of Machines of 

Ixon and "WoodworliilFr&iioti), SOslicets, each Is. id 

Tripon (J. B.) — A.rcIhifceo-ttucal Studies, 20 plates, each, 

Is. 8f?. 

Lineal Drawing Copies, in portfolio, 5 s. Gd 

Desig'n. of an. A.xminster Carpet, by Minx Jultan. 2s. 


MODELS AMD INSTRUMENTS. 

A Pox of Models fox E’ar'oclhial Scliools, L7. 4s. 

Binn’s Box of Models for Or-tLon‘tM|')li;I<i Projection 
applied to Meclianical 33r awing, hx a box, 30s. 

Davidson’s Box of Drawing Models, 40s. 

Eigg’s Large (Wood) Compasses, w^itli Chalk; BColder. 

4s. Zcl 

Set of Large Models. A Wire Qxiairaiigle, witli a Circle and 

Cross -within it, a,iid one Stmigh-t Wire. A. Solid Cube. A SMetoii IMro 
Culie. A Spliere. A Cone. ACjlmdcr. A. Hexagonal Prism, 2?. 2 x 9 . 

Models of BailAing Construction.. Details of a king-post 

triis.s, £% 

Details of a six-incli trussed parfcition for iloox, Qs. 

Details of a trussed tmlber learn for afrav-eller, g£410s. 

Tliose models are constructed inwoodrund iron. 

Skeleton CiiToe in 'Woocl., M. 

A Stand witli a TTiriyersal Joint, to sliow tbe Solid Models^ 

&e., IL IQs, ^ • 

Slip, Two set SQ^na-res, aii<3. r-s<iuare, 55. 

Specimens of tlae Dxawing-lboard., T-soLnare, Com- 
passes, Books on Creometry- and Colour, Case of Pencils and 
Colour-box ; awarded to Sfcndonts in Parish Scliools, 13s. 6i 

Imperial Deal Frames , glazed, with. out simk rings, 105. 

Elliott’s Case of rnstriumenfs, G-in. compasses 

witli pen and pencil leg-, 65 . 9tL 

• Prize Instmanent Case , tritli C-in. compasses, pen and 

pencil leg, two small co3npa.ssos, jen and scale, 18s. 

’ 6-m. Compa;Sses^ withi sliiftiixg pen ^c3L point, 4^. 
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MODELS AND INSTRUMEMTS — COiithl I'CtL 

Three Objects of Mnn in Pottery (Minton’s)— Indian 
Jar; Celadon Jar ; Bottle, 135. 9d 

Five selected Vases in Majolica Vare (Minton’s). 
Three selected Vases in Earthenware ("Wedgwood’s), 

15s. Scl. o ./> 


LARGE DIAGRAMS. 

j/Lstronomical. Twelm sheets. Prepared for the Ooinmittee of 

Council of Educa-fcion by JoHir Brev, PlnDr,, P.E.S.A., eatli sleet, 45 . 

on rollers and yarnislied, eacJi^ 7s, 

^xiilding Construction. By Vicliae J. Glezs’nx, Professor of 

A Drawing, King's College. 10 sheets. Insets, 2b- 
Pliysiological. JS^ine sheets. Illustrating Hiinian Plijsiologj, 

Dife-size and Coloured from Katiire, prepared under the direction of Joiisr 
Mabshall, M.K.C.S., eaeJh sh&e% 12s. 6cl 

1. Skeletoit and Xi&AmiTTS. 6. BiftESTivE OnGA:^^s. 

2. Muscles, Joints, &c. ' 7. Beain ane I^ebtes. 

S. Viscera and Lukg-s. 8. Oegans of the Sen'ses. 

4. Heart and Blood Vessels. 9. Textures, Microscopic Strec- 

5. Lymphatics oe Absoebents. tube. 

On canyas and rollers, varnislied, eccc/i, 21s, 

. 71 V Uliistrating tlie Classification of Animal?, 

I I r ■ I I 1 1 . . each, sheet, 4s, 

on canyas and rollers, varnished, ecccJi, 7 s. 

The same, reduced in size, on Pojal paper, in mm sheets, 12s, 
’-Botanical. JVim sheets. Illustrating a Practical Method of Teach- 

• ing Botany, by Professor Hensloiv, IF. L.S-, 40s. 

€11 canyas and roEers, and varnished, 37. 3^. 

Extinct Animals. &ix sheets. By B. WArxiHOiiSB Haveests, 

P. C.S. , in tinted Litliograpliy, on caiiTas and rollers, and varaished, 

Ss. lOd. 

Mechanical. Sie sheets. Pump, Ejtertlie Pmss, Water "Wieel, 

TurMne, Locomotive Engine, Stationary Engine 62|-m. by 47-iii-, on oanma 
and roller, each 155. Qd. 

IIlTistrations of the piincipal KTatwal Orders of the 

Vegatable KingcLam. By Professor OLiVEit, P.R.S., F.LS. 

Imperial sliocta contaiTiing examples of dried plants, repireseiitiiig tlie dinerent 
orders, five guineas the set. 
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BOOKf^ FI/BLISHED BY OJETiJPiOAT" <D flABL 


THE 

FORTNteHrLY REVIEW. 

Editea by JOENT MOjRlbEV". 


T he object of Thej FoBruiGS-Hiti'Y Hiyrnyv is to become am organ 

for tlie unbiassed expression, of many and various iniaclson topic.^ .iT -rn.-MT 
interest ill Politics, Liteimtni’c, PMosopIiy, Scbiicc, and A.rt. Eitcli c-.-ni i iiniii.ni 
will liaye the gravity of an av’oyedres^poaisibility. lilaeli confiiTbiitor, in giving li?& 
name, not only gives an earnest of liis sincerity, but is allowed the privilege of 
perfect freedom of opinion, iio-hiassed hj^ the opinions of ilie Editor or of fellow- 
contributors. 

Tee PoETN'iaHTLY BEV■IE^v is pnlolishod on tlio 1st of every inoiitli (the issue 
on the 15tli being stispendecl), price Two Sliillings, and. a 'Volnnic is conipnleted every 
Six Months. 


The folZoimiQ cen ctmrzrj. t7ie CZontrihiifon 


J. S. Mill. 

Professoe Huxley. 
Professor Tyeeale. 
Dr. von Sybel. 
Professor Oairnes. 
Emile he Laveleye. 
George Henry Lewes. 
Frederic JHarhison. 
Walter Bageeot. 


Pjioejsssor B^eesxy. 
k. C. SWTNBtJMIC. 

BAEEE GABItlEI. EoSSEFTL 
HEmrAn Mexutale. 

Et)War]) a ZFebjeman. 
^V^mxAJi Mo mis. 

P. ¥- Farear 

PilOFES'OXu IfENR-V hlOEXEY- 
J. PlixTcir isoiST S'irriiLTNo. 


T. TnoiiNTON. Jf 
Peoeessoe Bain, M 

JIO E-EKS on P AWCETE, 

P-lON. If- Lettoet. 
Antjeiont Frol lope. 
XoHBpri M.A55SJiNr. 

PiiE Bditoiu 

&e- &e. , &c. 


Comtesats for L^oweiOLber. 

SEOONI) ElOITrON. 

ConnriiTs; 

JOHN STUART MILL ON BERKIDETS LI1?E AND miTIRGS. 

EROFESSOE HUKLiy ON AD AIINISTR^ATI VE INJHXLIBM. 

IlLNEV FA-WOKr'I.', M .1\, ON THE PRiESELSIT POSITTOISr OB" THE GOYERNNIENT. 

w.\r/rKii ri. iutkii dm the tobtrv ni.- biiditalx an: fid. 

.JIJEKS AMUMKIJ 1»N THE PARIS COMMUNK: .A (JJ lAi*Tl': B, 'I'OmRDS ITS THEORY 
A NO JllSi’OllV. • 

AN’ItluNY TliOLLOI'I<:’,S THE FlUSTTACE DIAMONDS. 

r . ConteoLts for Dec emtoer. » 

■ ADMINISTRATION. By Her-berx SpehsCexi, 

AND STATE IN ITAXY. By J. ¥- PaoBYif - 
THE 'StTSTACi: DIAMONDS. Cl .r>ter 3 XXX. to XXIV. By An'TIUWV Texollope. 
PHYSIOS AND TO r.ITICS. IV N.UTlONr-MAKING. DBy Walt-eb Baqehot. 

THE NEW attack ON TO I.EIRATI ON. By Helx::b pAiaoB. 

LYRICAL VAI3LES (Condasion). Ry tAo non. R.OBEIIT Lvti’ON. 

THE IRISH UNTY.ERSITY QUKHTION. DylX Drx E uiton.- 

Coxaten-ts Xbr Jaixnary. 

THE TOSTTIOIS AND PRACTIO E OX" TBCEHCODBE OF LORDS. DyDoiin IIovonroN. 
THE CT.OUU CONFINKS. .'By ]>ani’f: Gxbbiex Rossbto:!. 

II05IE RULE. By VV. O’Uon-nor j\IurtRh. 

CHAUMETTE. Bv A. Rr.Gs.\R:.\ 

PIIYSIUS AND rOTATICS. V. X’HE AOHJ OF J'llSCllSHlnN. Xv \V>\i.rER Baqehot. 

NEW THEORIES IN POLIT ICaX IlOONCDMU \'-y I'ltc iKl;s:-;OU C’.Mi:. NT'’. 

ST. BERNABD OF CLAIRVAUXT. Ry.l. C. M OBI^N. 

DIAMONDS. 01i.'iii-fcci-3 2CXV- to IXXyilL By ANriiONV TROLLOPE, 
FORSTER’S LIFE OF DICKENS. 


CHAP3Ul)f & HI ALP., t%~ PIGCALIPLW, / 

BEADBCRY, nV^^iS, AKD OO., . P3RlM*JEnS, WIllTEFaiAM- 




